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Captain Charles Schreiner, the 
Father of the Hill Country 


GENE HOLLON 


EW NAMES in Texas are better known than “Schreiner.” 

Along with such names as Kleberg, Littlefield, and Good- 
night, Schreiner is almost synonymous with a long period of 
growth and development in the Lone Star State. 

The title “The Father of the Hill Country” has rightfully been 
conferred upon the memory of the late Captain Charles Schreiner 
of Kerrville, Texas, who like Washington, was born on Feb- 
ruary 22. He was a product of his time, soil, and circumstances, 
and his history is the history of Kerrville and the surrounding 
hill country. He, more than any other individual, was instru- 
mental in the civilizing and developing of a beautiful and dis- 
tinctive section of the Southwest. 

The Schreiners originally migrated to Central Europe from 
Sweden. The first was General Schreiner, who came during the 
Thirty Years’ War. He commanded a large corps of troops under 
Gustave Adolph. After the restoration of peace in the year 1648, 
General Schreiner settled with part of his command in Alsace, 
and, according to family tradition, founded the town of Rigue- 
wihr.' The grandfather of Charles Schreiner was a physician 
who built the Castle of Reichestein in Riguewihr in the Vosgas 
Mountains, Alsace, France. This castle (more commonly called 
a chateau) was a beautiful building with a great palatial yard 
and garden. Dr. Schreiner married Miss Louise von Boux from 
Austria and named his estate after her, “Bouxhof.” The Castle 
of Reichestein was the birthplace of several generations of 


1Evidently part of the family history relative to this point is incorrect. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Carruth, grandchildren of the late Captain Charles 
Schreiner, visited the little town of Riguewihr in 1937 and discovered that 
it had been founded several centuries before the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War. It is more probable that General Schreiner merely settled there after 
the town had been established. 
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Schreiners. Captain Schreiner’s maternal grandfather, whose 
name was Bippert, was a staff physician in the French army; 
his wife was the former Bobette Greiner, a cultured lady who 
had been educated in a Pensionate at Rouem, France. 

The family ancestral Castle of Reichestein is still standing 
after several centuries, and in 1937 was still in excellent con- 
dition considering the ravages of time. It is located a short 
distance from the village of Riguewihr in the heart of a large 
vineyard. The estate today is called “Buchshof.” Certainly 
Riguewihr is one of the most fascinating of little wine cities. 
Its setting is almost dream-like, because it has so entirely kept 
the atmosphere of the Middle Ages and modern times have not 
changed its face.* 

Captain Schreiner’s father was born in Riguewihr on October 
1, 1800; his name was Gustave Adolph after the great Swedish 
king and soldier. When Gustave Adolph Schreiner reached the 
proper age, his parents sent him to Pestalozzi’s College in 
Switzerland.* The fact that Pestalozzi was the father of modern 
educational philosophy was to play an important part in Captain 
Schreiner’s later views on education when he founded Schreiner 
Institute at Kerrville in the early 1920’s. The Captain’s interest 
in education reverted back a long time. His uncle, Chretien 
Schreiner, served as a professor in Pestalozzi’s school for several 
years before opening a Pensionate for young people in Ribeau- 
ville, France. Later he operated a school in Riguewihr. At the 
present time Scott Schreiner, grandson of the Captain, is a 
member of the Board of Regents of The University of Texas. 
The board of trustees for Schreiner Institute has always had at 
least two Schreiners among its membership since its opening. 

In 1836 Fritz Schreiner, brother of Gustave Adolph, came 
to the New World. He had been a merchant in Riguewihr, and 
after settling in New Orleans, Louisiana, again went into 
business. Fritz was the first Schreiner to leave the Old World 
for the New. The second was Gustave Adolph, who after re- 
ceiving his education in Switzerland had become a dentist.* 

Dr. Schreiner, sick of the quarrels of the Old World, was 
past middle age when he broke off his relationships there 
and brought to America his family, consisting of a wife, the 
a th Hauser, “The Indomitable Spirit of Alsace,” Travel (March, 

Wituaiee of Captain Charles Schreiner,” September 22, 1914; these 


memoirs are now in the possession of Mrs. A. C. Schreiner, Sr., Kerrville, 


Texas. 
*The Schreiners seem to have been predominantly doctors and educators. 
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former Charlotte Bippert, and five children, Gustave Adolph, 
Jr., Fritz, Aime, Charles, and Emile, to make a new start in 
life. The daughter, Emile, wrote the following many years 
later relative to that trip: “We traveled to Strasbourg and then to 
Paris, visited our relatives and took in the sights, then went 
on over to Havre, where we had to wait for weeks for our 
ship, which took us to New Orleans, from there per steamer 
to Galveston and finally to Indianola, from there we had to 
go in a mule team to San Antonio, where we arrived on the 
23rd. day of September, 1852, after many hardships.’’® 

What happened to the Schreiner family after making its 
way across almost half the world to Texas? First, tragedy 
overtook the group soon after settling in San Antonio, when 
in exactly eighteen days after first reaching his final destina- 
tion, Dr. Schreiner died. The trip had been too much for 
him, and like his father, he died in the prime of life at the 
age of fifty-two. He left his widow with five children, which 
was quite a responsibility for a stranger in a foreign land. 
But the opportunities in this new land were numerous for 
those who could take advantage of them. In 1857 another 
shadow fell across the family threshold when the mother died 
at the age of forty-eight. 

After the death of their mother the five children went their 
separate ways. Each of them lived to a ripe old age, with the 
exception of Aime. He met death at the hands of vigilantes 
in 1862 while trying to make his way to Mexico with a party 
of seventy-five or eighty men in the expectation of eventually 
joining forces with the North in the War Between the States. 
The party was ambushed on the Nueces River somewhere in 
Edwards County in 1862. These men were sympathetic with 
the Northern cause and consequently found themselves in dis- 
agreement with a majority of their neighbors. Had they not 
delayed so long they could have easily reached the border 
before their enemies could have overtaken them. There were 
several loyal Texans in those days who were not sympathetic 
to secession, and no less a person than Sam Houston “resigned” 
from the governorship in protest to the actions of the State 
Secession Convention. Today a monument near Comfort, Texas, 
marks the graves of those men who were ambushed. As most 
of them were from the area near Comfort, the people of that 


5Letter to Aime Schreiner from Mrs. Emile Real, August 24, 1914. 
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community removed the remains of their fellow citizens several 
years later from Edwards County to their present site.® 

What eventually happened to the other brothers and sisters? 
Gustave Adolph, Jr.,’ soon moved to California to make a 
fortune in gold mining. He suffered misfortune, however, and 
lost his wealth, only to make another fortune and lose it also. 
He eventually came to Kerrville to manage one of Captain 
Schreiner’s ranches. But he was on the move again after six 
or seven years of the quiet ranch life of Western Texas. 
Shortly after 1900 he was reported as having died in Central 
America. The cause of his death has remained a mystery to 
this day. Captain Schreiner once sent his son Charles to Centrai 


America to investigate the circumstances surrounding Gustave — 


Adolph’s death. But Charles had too good a time in New Orleans 
and unfortunately spent all of his money before embarking. 
Consequently, he returned home none the wiser as far as his 
uncle’s death was concerned. 

Captain Schreiner’s other brother, Fritz, died in San Antonio 
in 1898, and his sister, Emile, lived until after 1920. She married 
Casper Real in 1853 and raised a family of eight children. 
Real was one of the foremost men of his time in Southwest 
Texas. It was he who brought the first flock of sheep to Kerr- 
ville; he eventually became a very wealthy man before his 
death in 1893.° 

Charles Schreiner was the fourth of the five children. He 
had been born on February 22, 1838, in the family ancestral 
Castle of Reichestein and was only fourteen years of age at 
the time of his father’s death in San Antonio. Much of the 
family responsibility soon rested upon his shoulders. 

Two years after the death of his father, he joined a company 
of Texas Rangers, while still a mere boy in terms of years. His 
formal education, which had begun in France before coming to 
America, was terminated therefore in San Antonio at the age 
of sixteen. With the famous frontier organization Charles 
Schreiner served with distinction from 1854 to 1857. It was 
while he was in Ranger service that he first became acquainted 


6This story was told to Gene Hollon, February 4, 1944, by Mr. Gus 
Schreiner, son of the late Captain Charles Schreiner. 

TAs far as it is able to be ascertained there was not a single generation 
of Schreiners from the seventeenth to the twentieth century in which one 
member did not bear the name “Gustave Adolph.” 

8Kerr County: The History Compiled by Students of Franklin Junior 
High School (Kerrville, 1931). 
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with the beautiful country in the Guadalupe Valley. Years later 
while discussing his early experiences with his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. A. C. Schreiner, Sr.,° he was asked if his mother did not 
object to his going off on a hazardous adventure at such a 
tender age. His reply was, “She realized that it was the only 
way I could earn a man’s wages, and instead of weeping she 
bade me farewell and asked God’s blessing for my safety.” 

After two and a half years in the Texas Ranger service, 
during which time he had been on the frontier helping to pro- 
tect it against Indians and marauders, Charles Schreiner re- 
turned to his home in San Antonio to enter the ranching busi- 
ness, on a very small basis, of course. His mother’s death in 
February, 1857, probably prompted his return. Soon thereafter 
he moved from Bexar to Kerr County to engage in cattle 
raising on a slightly larger scale. 

A short time after moving to Kerr County, Charles Schreiner 
married Lena M. Enderle, October 1, 1861. He brought her 
to his ranch on Turtle Creek. Together they battled the ele- 
ments of nature as well as the Indians and marauders; their 
home was a crude cabin which the young rancher had built 
by hand a few months before. Little is known of Mrs. Schreiner’s 
early life except that she came with her parents sometime 
around 1850 from the Black Forest region in Germany. No 
doubt she met Charles Schreiner somewhere in the vicinity 
of San Antonio. Her parents were both born in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, opposite Strasbourg, Germany, and came to 
America when she was quite young. 

When the War Between the States was declared, Charles 
Schreiner enlisted as a volunteer in Captain S. G. Newton’s 
Company at San Antonio. He served for three and one-half 
years until the hostilities were terminated at Appomattox. His 
service with the Texas Rangers had undoubtedly instilled into 
him a love of Texas and an appreciation of the Southern 
cause, even though he was not and never had been a slave owner. 
He was the only one of the four Schreiner brothers to fight for 
the South. 

Even though the future financier never obtained the rank of 
a commissioned officer throughout the Civil War, his record was 


®Mrs. A. C. Schreiner, Sr. still resides in Kerrville. She is the mother of 
Scott and A. C. Schreiner, Jr. 


| 
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one of distinction. He had been assigned to the army under 
General John G. Walker and participated in the battle of 
Jenkin’s Ferry and many other severe engagements. His com- 
pany was attached to the Third Texas Infantry, commanded 
by Colonel C. C. Luckman. The regiment soon afterwards be- 
came a part of Scott’s Brigade and so remained until the close 
of the war.’® His commanding officer said of him that he was 
the best forager in his “outfit.” Resourcefulness is a rare 
trait which seems to be a characteristic of successful men. 
It was certainly a trait that Charles Schreiner never lost. 

When the war was over and the men mustered out, Charles 
Schreiner returned to his ranch, his wife and son. He walked 
the seventy-five miles from San Antonio to his home on Turtle 
Creek rather than spend his last gold dollar for transporta- 
tion. There is little doubt that his family suffered severely 
during his absence. And if the years of trial and struggle 
as a small rancher against the elements of chance, in a 
country that was so new that there was no precedent to fol- 
low, had taxed his brain and brawn before the war, they 
were light compared with the immediate future. Despite the 
fact that the cause for which he had fought was lost, his 
spirit was not broken. The next four years were indeed trying. 
Indians and outlaws had almost succeeded in destroying his 
small herd. The years from 1865 to 1869 were ones of extreme 
poverty and hardship for him. But Texas was still young and 
the frontier had many opportunities to offer the intelligent and 
the strong. Charles Schreiner was rich indeed in the things 
that really counted for success. He was soon to be rewarded 
for his patient labor and perseverance. 

Since the history of Kerrville was so closely parallel to that 
of its most distinguished citizen for over half a century, it 
should be of interest to relate at this point the story of its 
establishment. According to the best information obtainable 
Kerr County was formally organized in the early part of 
the year 1856. Prior to the organization it was a part of the 
County of Bexar, which had at that time outgrown much of 
its old Spanish population and conditions. The first settlement 
in this section of the state was made at Fredericksburg in 
1846, and a few years later Comfort was founded. The first 
camp was made near the present town of Kerrville while 


County. 
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Comfort was still nothing more than a place of residence for 
a little party of German pioneers who had formed a village 
by banding together for protection against the Indians and 
marauding bands of outlaws. 

In the early 50’s a small colony of soldiers of fortune from 
Tennessee and Mississippi came to this section of the state. 
They probably noted the inadequate supply of building ma- 
terial available from the mesquite country surrounding San 
Antonio, and while exploring the Guadalupe Valley, awoke 
to the idea of furnishing shingles and logs to the people of 
San Antonio from the huge cypress trees which lined the 
Guadalupe. Consequently, a settlement was made and the corner- 
stone of Kerrville and Kerr County was laid. For several 
years the population of Kerrville totaled no more than ten people, 
and the chief occupation was making cypress shingles to be 
hauled by ox cart to San Antonio, where a ready market awaited 
them. 

The land on which the first shingle mill had been constructed 
was owned by Joshua D. Brown, and for several years the settle- 
ment was known as Brownsborough. Brown’s home was located 
near the present site of the government hospital at Legion. When 
the county was organized in 1856, Joshua Brown caused it to 
be named Kerr County for his friend James Kerr, who had been 
manager of DeWitt’s Colony. Likewise, this same Brown was 
instrumental in having the name of the first settlement Browns- 
borough changed to Kerrville, the county seat. James Kerr 
had been a member of the Texas Convention in 1832 and the 
Convention in 1836 which declared independence; he was also 
a member of the Third Congress of the Republic of Texas. Un- 
fortunately, having died in 1850, he did not live long enough 
to see a county and a town named in his honor." 

The City of Kerrville was incorporated in May, 1856. Several 
years were to pass, however, before the settlement was more 
than a mere hamlet; the Civil War retarded its development 
considerably. When Charles Schreiner moved his residence from 
Turtle Creek to the little settlement of Kerrville sometime be- 
fore 1869, the town boasted a business district of two or three 
saloons and a sawmill. Incidentally, Kerrville at that time was 
called “Kerrsville,” but in the late 60’s when Captain Schreiner 
was County and District Clerk, he began to drop the superfluous 


11] bid. 
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“s.” Others followed the example until the custom became gen- 
eral of writing and calling the town “Kerrville.” Many of the 
German settlers are supposed to have called the town “Carrville.” 

By 1869 Kerrville had grown from a shingle camp to a 
very small village. Being the shrewd observer that he was, 
Captain Schreiner foresaw the possibilities of the new town 
as a place of business. Although he had come from a long line 
of physicians, educators, and soldiers, he was soon to demon- 
strate that he had been naturally endowed with a keen business 
sense which was to pay dividends in no small way. Accordingly, 
he induced August Faltin, a well-to-do merchant residing at 
Comfort, Texas, to furnish capital to the amount of $5,000 to 
be matched by Schreiner’s work and energy for the establish- 
ment of a small mercantile business. Faltin knew a winner 
when he saw one; he did not guess wrong in choosing Charles 
Schreiner as a partner; and the firm of Faltin and Schreiner 
was consequently established. But Faltin acted as a silent 
partner in the firm until his interest was purchased by Schreiner 
in 1879. The original $5,000 went to erect a small building 
sixteen by eighteen feet and to equip it with a general assort- 
ment of merchandise.** 

Before the establishment of the Faltin and Schreiner general 
store, the local settlers no doubt had to journey to Comfort and 
Fredericksburg for supplies. Probably some were able oc- 
casionally to make the long trip to San Antonio. It is reason- 
able to believe that the wagons carrying shingles and lumber 
to San Antonio did not always come back to Kerrville empty. 

Some of the early settlers of Kerrville reported in later 
years that during this time it was not uncommon to see men 
and women carrying six-shooters to church with them. Buf- 
faloes were occasionally seen in small herds after 1870 around 
the town’s outskirts. Indians were seldom seen, but signs of 
them were often evident. The Apaches of the Hill Country 
were never tamed; they were the most common tribe to inhabit 
this vicinity ; but occasionally the Comanches swept down from 
the north for a raid on the surrounding territory. 

Very soon after Schreiner moved to Kerrville, the town’s 
citizens organized a home guard to defend themselves against 


12J, E. Grinstead, “The House of Schreiner,” Grinstead’s Magazine, June, 
1920, pp. 1-2. 
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their enemies. It has generally been assumed that Captain 
Schreiner received the title of “Captain” during the Civil War, 
but according to Mrs. A. C. Schreiner, Sr., of Kerrville, it was 
while he served with the home guard. He was elected to the 
rank by popular vote of the men in his company, and he bore 
the title of “Captain” for the rest of his life. 

As the City of Kerrville grew, so did the store and the busi- 
ness; likewise the size of the Schreiner family increased until 
finally there were eight children: Aime Charles, Gustave F., 
Lena M., Emile, Louis A., Charles Armand, Jr., Frances S., and 
Walter R. Large families were economic assets in those days, 
and at early ages the Schreiner boys began to assume re- 
sponsibilities — each specializing in some phase of the business. 

It has already been noted that Captain Schreiner bought out 
his partner’s interest in the firm of Faltin and Schreiner within 
ten years after the store was opened. He had begun the enter- 
prise without any capital other than his own indomitable 
courage, keen foresight, and indefatigable energy. He now was 
independent; and his boundless energy, keen judgment, and 
genius for organization were to make him an extremely wealthy 
man. But let us go back to the opening of that small store on 
December 24, 1869, to see how it grew by leaps and bounds 
down through the decades. In one of his rare reminiscent moods 
in later life the Captain had this to say: 


Yes, it was a small beginning. Just a little cypress shack that stood 
where my residence now stands. I remember the first sale made. It was 
a dollar’s worth of coffee, sold to Mr. Hollomon. The purchase was made 
on credit. There was practically no money in the county at that time. 
Goods were paid for in cypress lumber or shingles. These were hauled 
by wagon to San Antonio and other points, wherever markets could be 
found for them. The merchandise was hauled from Indianola in ox-wagons, 
the freighters making the trip twice a year. 

There was very little if any land to cultivate in Kerr County at that 
time. Casper Real had just brought the first flock of sheep to the county. 
There were not many cattle—that is, not many that anyone claimed. 
Cattle were so cheap that people would not go to the trouble to brand the 
calves, and in some parts of Texas the maverick yearlings were killed for 
their hides, the same as other wild animals. Money could hardly be plentiful 
in a country where such conditions existed. 

I remember that a few days after the store was opened our cash sales 
ran to two dollars and fifty cents one day, and we thought we were doing 
fine business. Our first month’s sales ran to fifteen dollars a day, prac- 
tically all trade on credit. 

The business did not really begin to grow until about 1870-71. At that 
time the country was beginning to recover in a measure from the shock 
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of the Civil War and the great movements of Texas cattle to the North- 
west set in. Kerrville was on the old trail and became an important point. 

We got mail once a week. It was carried on horseback from San Antonio. 
When cattle were bought they were paid for in gold or silver. From the 
very first we did banking business. The cattle buyers would bring Spanish 
doubloons—a gold coin of about the equivalent value of sixteen dollars— 
and silver dollars in morrals hung on their saddle horns. They would turn 
the money to us for safe keeping and give orders on us for payment for 


cattle. 
The first year we had no safe. There was a loose board in the floor of 


the store. Our vault had no time lock. When darkness came, I simply raised 
the loose board, deposited the accumulated coin under the floor, replaced 
the board and rolled a barrel over it. The first year our sales, all told, 
amounted to about 5,000 dollars. My son (Aime Charles) tells me that 
the sales of the Charles Schreiner Company for the past year, 1919, were 
approximately 600,000 dollars.1* 


Fortunately the daybook kept by Captain Schreiner for the 
entire first year that he was in business has been preserved 
and is now the property of his grandson, Scott Schreiner. A 
glance at the record of his credit sales in 1870 is not only 
revealing but very entertaining as well. The first entry in 
the book indicates that the formal opening of the store oc- 
curred on Christmas Eve, 1869, as has already been mentioned. 
Incidentally, the opening could hardly be referred to as “formal” 
since it consisted merely of unlocking the door. According 
to the record of credit sales that first day only two customers 
made purchases. No record of the cash sales was kept, but it 
is difficult to believe, in view of Captain Schreiner’s comment, 
that the cash sales exceeded credit sales for some time due 
chiefly to the absence of money. 

George Hollomon was the first customer; he purchased seven 
and one-half pounds of coffee for two dollars.1* The second 
customer was John D. Wharton; his purchase amounted to 
two quarts of whisky for one dollar and fifty cents. The only 
other entry in the daybook for December 24, 1869, is a notation 
to the effect that Charles Schreiner had drawn out one dollar 
in cash. On the second day of business, December 25, the num- 
ber of credit customers increased to three, candy and whisky 


13These comments were made by Captain Schreiner to J. E. Grinstead 
in an interview in 1920. Grinstead recorded the remarks verbatim and 
embodied them in his article “The House of Schreiner,” in Grinstead’s 
Magazine, June, 1920. 

14In commenting on this sale years later the Captain had said that it 
was for one dollar, but he could very easily have forgotten such a minor 
detail after fifty years. 
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being the principal products sold. One comb was charged to 
Charles Schreiner. 

Whisky, candy, coffee, and tobacco continued for some time 
to be the chief items purchased. Most goods were bought and 
sold in bulk quantities in those days. Whisky was purchased by 
the retailer by the barrel, and customers brought their own 
jugs and bottles. The standard price for whisky seems to have 
been two and a half dollars per gallon (the tax on whisky 
today is considerably more), and it was not uncommon for 
a customer to purchase several gallons at a time. When asked 
if more than one brand of whiskey was handled in those days, 
Scott Schreiner, present co-owner and manager of the store 
replied, “Probably not at first, the Captain would only buy 
one barrel of a particular brand at a time from the wholesaler.” 

When further questioned as to how he accounted for different 
prices being charged to various customers for the same quantity 
of whisky (some were charged sixty cents a quart, others 
seventy-five, and still others eighty-five), Mr. Schreiner re- 
plied, with a twinkle in his eye, “Well, he could have had some 
preferred customers, you know.”?® 

Judging from the increase each day in the number of entries 
in the daybook, the mercantile business grew very rapidly after 
the first few weeks. Some of the lists of items purchased by 
certain customers are interesting within themselves; for ex- 
ample, James W. Glenn on January 1, 1870, purchased the 
following list of goods: 


ONG Of CHICO. 12% 
One Pair OF 2.50 


The garters must have been rather fancy ones or else quite 
a luxury, since they cost almost twice the amount of the shoes. 
Other luxury items charged to different customers seem to have 
been sardines, candy, and whisky. It is also noticed that with 
practically every sale of whisky the customer bought a sack of 
candy. It could have been an appeasement token for the wife, 
or probably more often it was used to mellow the whisky since 
practically all candy at that time was rock candy. Another 


15Statement made January 6, 1944, to the writer. 
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interesting thing is that occasionally a customer would pur- 
chase an item and pay for part of it in cash and have the rest 
charged; several entries appear such as “rest of a quart of 
whisky .. . $.10.” 

As a possible illustration of the merchant’s sense of humor 
one customer is charged with “One gallon of good whisky .. . 
$2.50.” And as proof that these frontier people had some in- 
terest in learning (there were no local schools at this time), 
C. L. Williamson on January 3, 1870, is charged with “one 
spelling book ... $ .20.” The fact that the establishment was 
truly a general merchandise store is illustrated by the variety 
of objects sold, such as: baby clothing, hardware implements, 
medicine, candy, groceries of all kinds, a complete line of 
men’s clothing, piece goods, ladies’ dresses, shoes, stockings, 
garters, blankets, bridles, buttons, needles, thread, oil, spoons, 
dishes, pots, pans, bacon, books, tobacco, nails, and whisky. 

That humble beginning was soon to develop into a great 
diversity of enterprises. From it grew one of the largest landed 
estates in Texas. From it grew a wool commission business 
that for years bore the distinction of being the largest indi- 
vidual concern in America handling raw wool direct from 
the ranch. From it grew a mohair commission business, a 
banking business, and a livestock company, as well as various 
other enterprises. 

Some of the financier’s wealth was acquired through land 
speculation. He also retained large holdings of ranch lands 
for himself. At one time his total land holdings amounted to 
over 500,000 acres. Much of this was purchased for as little 
as twenty-five cents an acre. His holdings were said to have 
extended from Kerrville to Menard, a distance of over eighty 
miles “as the crow flies,” in continuous tracts. Some of it in 
recent times has sold for as much as $1,000 an acre for building 
sites and summer resorts. Although his first love was the 
store, the Captain did keep a close watch on his ranches and 
other enterprises. The ranches were generally under the man- 
agements of his sons and hired managers. Occasionally he would 
mount his horse and ride out to see if things were running 
smoothly. 

Most of the land sold to small ranchers was in small tracts. 
It was not uncommon for a rancher to have to “let ’er go 
back” whenever he found himself unable to make the pay- 
ments. One of these fellows was a man named Joe. He came 
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into the bank one day to inform the Captain that he could 
no longer make his payments. Schreiner listened to his story 
without making any comment. He knew that this particular 
cowboy-rancher had possibilities but that he lived beyond his 
means. Finally the silence was broken by the remark, “Joe, 
go back to that ranch and get to work; we'll wait on the 
payments for a while.” 

Naturally Joe was greatly relieved, and he started off in high 
spirits after assuring the Captain that he would pay out. 
“And Joe,” came the parting bit of advice, “the next time you 
come to town, suppose that you stay in the ‘camp yard’ with 
the cowboys instead of the hotel.” When the cowboys came 
to town in those days, they usually camped in the “cowboy’s 
camp yard.” The advice must have had some effect, as this 
particular rancher eventually paid out his ranch and became 
one of the most prosperous men in the community. 

Financial setbacks were sometimes encountered even after 
the concern was well established. The aged financier com- 
mented shortly before his death: 


The business prospered, but it was not always easy sailing. I remember 
very distinctly that in 1886, when the cattle business had become an 
important feature of my business, myself and some other Texas cattle- 
men leased the grazing rights on part of the Kiawa and Commanche 
reservation. We paid the chiefs for the lease, but those copper-colored 
gentlemen expended the funds for firewater and personal adornment and 
forgot to make an accounting to the tribesmen. When the cattle went on 
the reservation the Indians set up a complaint about the trespassing and 
we produced our lease. Then Poor Lo raised a clamor for his share of 
the proceeds. When it was not forthcoming there was trouble. General 
Sherman investigated the trouble and told us that the only way an up- 
rising could be prevented was to remove our cattle from the reservation. 
We had put 13,000 beef steers on the land. We gathered 1,027 head. This 
fiasco broke several of the men who were associated with me, and it bent 
me pretty badly, but the mercantile business pulled me through that dis- 
aster, as it did many others.1¢ 


One of the Texas cattlemen who was also associated with 
the affair was Major George W. Littlefield. In J. Evetts Haley’s 
recent biography of this famous Texan the following comment 
is made relative to the disaster : 

In 1885 President Cleveland issued his famous order for the cowmen to 


pull out of the Indian Territory, and in a hurry. The ranges were crowded, 
and it always takes time to move cattle “right.” But, as the cattle industry 


16Grinstead, “The House of Schreiner,” Grinstead’s Magazine, June, 1920. 
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had been booming for several years, fresh range was hard to find, and 
time was not allowed. So these cattle were thrown across the North Fork 
of Red River, into Greer County, where the Texas fever hit them, a bad 
winter came on, and they died like rats under the plague. R. H. Crosby 
said that he could almost have walked across the range on dead steers 
—and Crosby was a short-gaited cowpuncher, not a giant in seven league 
boots. That move and that winter spelled ruin for the range; with the 
dying herds went the dying hopes of many cowmen. Old Charles Schreiner 
and Littlefield pulled out with whole hides, but all their eggs were not 
in one basket, all their steers were not on one range. Schreiner, Lytle, 
and Light saved 1,100 head out of 7,500.17 


Gus Schreiner, son of the Captain, says that the cattle 
did not die of fever, but from the grass. “The grass was 
about three feet high but it proved to be fatal for most of 
the herd. The statement that it was the Texas fever that 
killed them is a gross misrepresentation, because our cattle 
were immune to fever,” commented the ranchman in a recent 
interview. He went on to say that his father assumed most 
of the loss for his two business associates, Lytle and Light, 
but that he was only able to survive the setback by effecting a 
loan through his old business partner, Faltin, from his friends 
in Germany. The amount of the loan was $50,000; the interest 
was very low and the time was exceedingly long, but Captain 
Schreiner paid it off very soon afterwards. He wound up his 
cattle business in Oklahoma in 1892.** 

The fact that ranchers of the Guadalupe Valley area began 
to run sheep along with their cattle can probably be laid to 
the insistence of Captain Schreiner. Whenever a rancher came 
into the bank to borrow money, he was rarely successful in 
doing so unless he agreed to use at least half of the loan for 
sheep raising. Sheep were resented for several reasons, mainly 
because they were too much trouble. Whereas the cattle gen- 
erally looked out for themselves, sheep required constant atten- 
tion. 

From the time the first sheep were brought into Kerr County 
in the ’70’s the Charles Schreiner Company bought and sold 
raw wool. Eventually this was to become one of its largest en- 
terprises. At first only wool was handled, as mohair was not 
yet in general use. After “Teddy” Roosevelt became president, 
the entire country went wild over “teddy bears.” This was 


17J, Evetts Haley, George W. Littlefield, Texan, 70. 
P = made to Gene Hollon by Mr. Gus Schreiner, February 
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a great boost to the mohair business, and the fleece jumped in 
a very short time from twenty-five cents to one dollar a 
pound. The Kerrville concern was the first one in the United 
States to value mohair, and the town soon became known as 
the “Mohair Center of the World.” The wool and mohair busi- 
ness is still an integral part of the enterprise, but the situation 
has changed considerably in recent years. Whereas the Charles 
Schreiner Wool and Mohair Company used to handle more 
raw wool and mohair directly from the ranch than any similar 
concern in America, it handles today only a small fraction of 
the total Texas production. At one time sheep and goat ranchers 
from all over Southwest Texas brought their wool and mohair 
to Kerrville to be sold. Now, however, every little cross-road 
and general store in West Texas buys and sells the raw fleece; 
consequently, the Schreiner business has been rather localized 
in recent years. 

It is almost unbelievable that Captain Schreiner would have 
much time for anything outside his many enterprises, as he 
kept a very close eye on every phase of the business and other 
activities. But somehow he found time to take an active interest 
in public affairs and was generally out in front in any civic 
movement. One year before the opening of the mercantile 
business in 1869, he was elected to the office of county treasurer 
and did not resign the office until after thirty years of con- 
secutive service. Business interests compelled him to resign in 
1898, when he partly retired from the management of some 
of his many enterprises. His business interests had grown to 
such gigantic proportions that it was then necessary to re- 
organize and modernize. 

Since 1869 the bank had been operated in connection with 
the mercantile business. At first the handling of the cattle- 
men’s money had merely been an accommodating service on 
the merchant’s part. Afterwards it became necessary to operate 
a private bank as a separate department of the store. In 1898 
it became an entirely separate institution, and Charles Schrei- 
ner’s son, L. A., became cashier of the Charles Schreiner Bank. 
Incidentally, he has remained with the bank since that time and 
is acting president today. The Charles Schreiner Bank is still 
an unincorporated institution, one of the few remaining banks 
of its kind in Texas, and as such has no capital stock. At one 
time it conducted banking business for ranchers and settlers 
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from San Antonio to San Angelo and Del Rio; its financial 
backing is still unquestionable. 

In this same year, 1898, A. C. Schreiner, the oldest son and 
now deceased, became head of the newly incorporated Charles 
Sehreiner Company. Today the third generation of Schreiners, 
Scott and A. C., Jr., still operate this business. After the 
Peterson’s Garage, a concern which owns and operates the 
Kerrville Bus Company, the Charles Schreiner Company is 
the largest single business in Kerrville. Over sixty employees, 
some who have been with the company for fifty years or more, 
work in the mercantile store alone. The building was at one 
time one of the largest of its kind in Texas. It is located near 
the site of the sixteen by eighteen cypress shack opened in 
1869. 

The present building has a front 130 feet in width and ex- 
tends back for 160 feet. It has recently been modernized and 
contains a hardware department, two grocery departments, 
and a large dry goods department, in addition to several store 
rooms and warehousing facilities. The Captain built his mer- 
cantile business on such a solid foundation that it has con- 
tinued to grow down through the years. Today, in spite of 
the competition of the modern chain store, it does an astro- 
nomical business for a local independent establishment of its 
type. During 1943, despite rationing and other shortages due 
to the war, the company grossed almost a million dollars.’ 

In 1898 another son, G. F. (Gus), became head of the 
Schreiner Cattle Company. Incidentally, he was one of the best 
known and most capable cowmen in the Southwest at that time 
and as a young man had gone up the trail to Oklahoma in great 
cattle drives during ’88 and ’89. He did not go along with 
the herd, however, but preceded it by several days in a buck- 
board. His job was to turn the cattle over to the proper author- 
ities in Oklahoma. The Gus Schreiner Ranch is today one of 
the show-places of Texas and is famous for its plentiful supply 
of deer and wild turkey, as well as game fish in the various 
tanks and lakes about the estate. 

In 1917 Captain Schreiner divided among his eight children 
property at that time amounting to over six million dollars. 
Much of the large ranch interest was turned over to G. F. 
The oldest son, A. C., whose life from childhood had been 


‘ ‘aa estimate was made by Scott Schreiner to the writer, January 
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spent in the store, received the mercantile business. L. A. re- 
ceived the bank, and to his son, W. R., also a capable cowman, 
the Captain turned over valuable Kerr County ranch property. 
Charles A. Schreiner, Jr., today a retired San Antonio mer- 
chant, and his sister, Mrs. W. C. Rigsby, received the famous 
Livestock Ranch, along with other valuable property. Gifts 
to the other daughters, Mrs. Hiram Partee and Mrs. S. L. 
Jeffers of San Antonio, consisted of land and other property 
lying outside of Kerr County.*° 

A thing of no small concern to the Schreiners today is that 
the family name faces the possibility of dying out too soon. 
The only one left to carry it on is young Charles Schreiner III, 
son of W. R. Schreiner (deceased) of San Antonio. Charles III 
is at the present time a sixteen-year-old cadet at Texas Military 
Institute in San Antonio. He is the sole owner of 70,000 acres 
of Texas ranch land, and will undoubtedly pursue the ranching 
occupation, an interest he has always had. What will eventually 
happen to the Schreiner mercantile establishment would be 
difficult to predict. It will probably be turned over to some of 
the employees who have been allowed to purchase stock in the 
company for the past few years. Scott and A. C. Schreiner, Jr., 
however, will probably still be active in the business for many 
more years. 

What kind of a man was this Captain Schreiner to have 
been so successful where other men have failed thousands of 
times? In the first place he was a man who possessed unlimited 
determination. He usually did what he set out to do, and the 
following story is a very good illustration: During the Civil 
War the documents belonging to Kerr County were moved 
to Comfort. Upon Captain Schreiner’s return, he determined 
to bring back the records. Using a small two-wheel cart he 
obtained the desired papers, much to the dislike of the Comfort 
citizens, and returned with them in a barrel to Kerrville. The 
records have since remained there.*! 

Captain Schreiner was not so large a man as his photographs 
make him appear. His height was only around five feet and eight 
inches, and his weight never reached more than 170 pounds. 
In his prime he was trim and fleet of foot. It was said that he 
could outrun any man in town in a foot race, and he often 
proved it. But he had a lot of personal dignity even though he 


20Grinstead, “The House of Schreiner,” Grinstead’s Magazine, June, 1920. 
21Kerr County. 
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did participate in foot racing down main street, a stunt not 
exactly considered dignified for a middle-aged man today, 
‘but quite proper then. He carried himself well and his ap- 
pearance commanded immediate respect. His actions were quiet 
and reserved. 

Like the typical Frenchman, the old gentleman was very 
punctilious. He was frank and sometimes appeared aloof, but 
deep down he was humble and considerate to even the lowest. 
A business man, yes, but first of all he was a gentleman, an 
honest gentleman at that. The Captain handed down to his 
children and grandchildren one outstanding trait that stands 
out above all others, namely, a democratic personality. It was 
as natural with him to tip his hat to a lady as it was to breathe, 
and he often walked across the street just to greet an ac- 
quaintance. He seemed to take a special interest in each cus- 
tomer with whom he came in contact in the store, always asking 
about the customer’s family. 

One of the aged financier’s chief phobias was the risque or 
smutty story, and very few made the mistake of telling more 
than one in his presence; the look that came over his face 
would speak a thousand words. One day a go-getting traveling 
salesman came into the office on a routine call. He had previously 
boasted to the Captain’s sons that he could make the old 
gentleman laugh, and he scon launched out on a rather smutty 
story in the best traveling-salesman style. The joke was well 
told, and when it was completed, the salesman let loose with 
a loud laugh, accompanying it with a big slap on the thigh. 
The Captain’s expression did not change, but he kept staring 
at the young man with neither an approving nor disapproving 
look. After repeating the story several times, the salesman still 
could get no response; his situation became so embarrassing 
that he finally got up and left, never to return. 

The Captain’s capacity for details was probably one of his 
greatest assets. Nothing was too small or unimportant to 
escape his attention. He would caution the clerks in the store 
about using too much string or wrapping paper on the packages 
and then turn around and give away a small fortune on some 
civic or charitable movement. His grandson, Scott Schreiner, 
tells this story on his grandfather: 

One day he returned from Mexico where he had been attending to some 


business. A short time before he had made some investments there that 
did not turn out so well—in fact, he lost two or three hundred thousand 
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on the deal. But instead of saying anything about it, he dismissed the 
affair from his mind with a “it doesn’t matter” attitude. Sometime during 
the day Grandfather noticed that someone had left a water hydrant 
dripping. Needless to say we all caught hell for being so wasteful and 


careless. 


On another occasion the Captain sent one of his negro 
employees across the street to purchase some small article. 
The negro learned that the barn at the Schreiner Headquarters 
Ranch had just been destroyed by fire with the loss of several 
thousand dollars. Without stopping the negro ran back to tell 
the “Capt’m.” The Captain didn’t seem to get excited, and his 
first remark upon hearing the news was, “Where is my change?” 
When the poor negro discovered that he had lost part of the 
money during the excitement, he was in for a “brushing-down” 
for being so careless. Nothing was mentioned about the loss 
of the barn. 

One day the wife of one of the negro employees died. Captain 
Schreiner dispatched another of the negro helpers to dig the 
grave for the deceased; but instead, the colored man got 
drunk, and the funeral was delayed several hours because 
there was no grave. The Captain went ahead and paid the 
negro for the grave which he had failed to dig. On payday, 
however, he docked him one day’s wages for getting drunk. 

As a successful business man he made a game out of his 
work, but never learned to relax and to “play.” The business, 
next to his family, was always foremost in his mind, and he 
had very little time for lodges or other fraternal organizations. 
He was, however, a member of the Masonic Lodge, but did not 
have time to be very active, as he sometimes worked twenty 
hours a day. Mrs. Schreiner was a great church worker and 
community leader until her health began to fail. Shortly before 
her death the Captain took his entire family on a European 
tour in the hopes that it would help her, but it did not. Soon 
after their return from Europe she died in the year 1906. 
She had been a tireless helpmate indeed and inspired her 
husband in all things. 

It would have been impossible for one man to have so ably 
taken care of his many enterprises had it not been for his 
sons and faithful employees. Schreiner had one of those rare 
personalities that commands respect and loyalty. Those who 
came in close contact with him every day knew that beneath 
the crusted exterior was a warm and gentle heart. He was 
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blunt and gruff at times, but no one had more loyal workers 
or was more deeply regarded than he. 

One of these loyal workers was Nathon Herzog, a Jewish 
emigrant from Germany who had come to the Hill Country 
when a young man. He worked for the Charles Schreiner Com- 
pany for over fifty years and was finally pensioned. Nathon 
was known far and wide, and was the butt of many a practical 
joke by the other employees of the store. His one attempt to 
go into business for himself had ended in complete financial 
failure, and he became contert to work for someone else the 
rest of his life. Nevertheless, Nathun felt that the Schreiner 
Company could not get along without him, and he took as 
much interest in the store as if it belonged to him personally. 
He knew practically everyone in the surrounding country 
and often made selections for customers when they could nct 
come into town. Sometimes a lady who was unable to get in 
from the ranch would write to him for material for a dress, 
or shoes, or a hat. Nathon took great pride in his ability to 
pick articles to suit the purchaser’s taste. 

There are many stories about “Old Nate,” and the best 
known one runs something like this: One night Nathon was 
working late at the store. Being in a hurry, he dumped a 
scoop of coffee into what he thought was the coffee barrel. 
The next morning Captain Schreiner discovered that someone 
had mixed coffee with the candy; he immediately summoned 
Herzog. 

““Nathon, find out who the idiot was who poured coffee into 
the candy barrel last night,” was the greeting received upon 
facing the Captain. Nathon made the round of the store and 
asked each of the employees if he knew anything about the foul 
deed. Naturally, no one confessed. When Nathon reported his 
findings to the Captain, his expression was one of great dis- 
appointment in having failed to find the guilty party. 

He was thanked for his efforts nevertheless, and then he 
turned to go. “Wait a minute, Nathon,”’ came a stern com- 
mand, “did you pour that coffee in with the candy?” 

After a prolonged silence Nathon confessed, “Captain, in the 
dark I done it.” 

Needless to say the Captain did not have the heart to rep- 
rimand his faithful old employee. In fact, he received quite 
a lot of satisfaction out of the experience, and it has always 
remained one of the favorite stories of the Schreiner family. 
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The Schreiners have always been proud of their French 
ancestry. Although the word “Schreiner” is more Germanic 
in origin, any member of the family will inform you im- 
mediately that their forefathers came from Alsace-Lorraine, 
then a part of France, and not from Germany. Captain Schrei- 
ner spoke both French and German; the larger part of his 
schooling had been in France, as has already been mentioned, 
and there was no doubt of his pro-French attitude. Most of 
the other Schreiners in the Old World also received their edu- 
cation in Swiss and French schools. The Captain was generally 
considered to be German, which probably arose from his name, 
manner of speech, and the fact that many German families 
settled in the Hill Country. His diction was strongly influenced 
by his knowledge of the German language, for he always had 
a somewhat broken speech; he was never able to pronounce 
the word “sheep,” for instance, but always called it “sheeps.” 

In the early days the settlers of German and French nation- 
ality occasionally clashed with one another over their re- 
spective origins. The bitter feeling between the two national 
groups was sometimes strongly reflected upon the frontier of 
Texas. Around 1860 Aime Schreiner, the Captain’s brother 
who has already been mentioned in connection with the Civil 
War, once stood off a whole tavern full of German-Americans 
in a regular gang fight. It seems that Aime had a beautiful 
voice and would sometimes favor his friends with a song, 
especially after a few drinks. On this particular occasion the 
crowd in the tavern was feeling rather gay, and everyone insisted 
on a song from the swashbuckling young rounder; finally he 
acquiesced and selected his favorite “The Marseillaise.” The 
song was never finished. But Aime enjoyed a good fight as 
much as he did a good song. 

Long before the partitioning of his estate, Captain Schreiner 
began his work of philanthropy. Many of his smaller benefi- 
cences were never known. Some were discovered after his 
death, such as his sending money to have the little village 
church in Riguewihr electrified. Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Carruth 
discovered, while on a visit there in 1937, that a bronze plaque 
to his memory had been placed on the wall of that church. One 
of the Captain’s first public philanthropical acts was the granting 
of two scholarships to graduates of Tivy High School, Kerr- 
ville, Texas. These scholarships entitled the receivers to at- 
tend any college of their choice for two years with all expenses 
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paid. But after more than a dozen years the scholarships were 
discontinued; the Captain discovered that sometimes the money 
was squandered on things other than educational. 

Around 1920 as an act of reciprocity for the large volume of 
business that the trade territory of Junction sent his way— 
for years wool, mohair, banking, pecans, hides, and furs were 
sold to the Schreiner-Hodges Company of Junction or sent 
to the business warehouse at Kerrville— Captain Schreiner 
offered a gift to the Junction Public Schools. The gift was to be 
a donation equal to any amount they would raise for the 
purpose of erecting a building. The money was given with the 
understanding that the building would be called “The Charles 
Schreiner High School” as long as it was to be used as a high 
school. The amount of the gift, according to Superintendent 
R. D. Kothmann of Junction, was around $10,000.*? The corner- 
stone of the building is dated 1924, and for nine years it was 
called “The Charles Schreiner High School.” The name is still 
on the building, but it is now called the “Junction Grammar 
School.” 

In 1919 Captain Schreiner made a gift of $150,000 to the 
highway maintenance fund of Kerr County to aid the good 
roads program and the Old Spanish Trail project. In March, 
1920, he and his sons made a gift of 700 acres of land as a 
site for a tuberculosis hospital for ex-service men. This is now 
known as the United States Veteran’s Hospital Number 93, 
at Legion, Texas. Another of his acts of philanthropy was the 
gift of the Secor Hospital to the City of Kerrville. This 
property was placed in trust, and the hospital continued to 
operate for several years. The proceeds went into a fund to 
provide a free clinic for the poor and unfortunate. In addition 
to these gifts Captain Schreiner was the moving spirit in secur- 
ing a railroad through the rough hill section into the beautiful 
valley of the Guadalupe.** 

Back in 1914, just prior to the war in Europe, Captain 
Schreiner announced his purpose to establish at Kerrville, Texas, 
a junior college and preparatory school for boys. The out- 
break of the World War delayed the project, but during the 
war he had investigations undertaken which led to an en- 


22Letter to Gene Hollon from Supt. R. D. Kothmann, Junction, Texas, 
January 10, 1944. (Other estimates have made the gift as much as $50,000, 
but no one seems to be sure of the exact amount.) 


23Kerr County. 
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largement of his original plans. On December 31, 1917, he 
placed in trust 140 acres of land and $250,000 to be conveyed 
to the Synod of Texas of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., one 
year after the cessation of hostilities between the United States 
and the Central Powers for the establishment of Schreiner 
Institute. It was Captain Schreiner’s wish that the school operate 
on a military basis. The school opened its doors in September, 
1923. Between 1917 and the date of his death, February 9, 
1927, he substantially increased his gifts to the Institute, the 
sum total amounting to approximately $550,000.** 

The Kerrville Mountain Sun in 1917 carried the following 
comment from Dr. Robert E. Vinson®’ relative to the announce- 
ment of the proposed establishment of the school: 


This is the greatest single gift made by an individual to any denomina- 
tional institution of learning in the State of Texas, or in the entire South, 
and one of the greatest of its kind that has been made in America. Its 
portents for the advancement of the cause of higher education, for the 
betterment of social conditions in the State of Texas and the whole country, 
for the advancement of the people along all lines that tend to social, and 
educational progress are beyond the bounds of human ken. 


The article continued with the following comment about 
Captain Schreiner’s life and work: 

All along his career are evidences of his disposition to help the worthy 
to betterment in their conditions, and the gift of the new Schreiner In- 
stitute will erect to him a monument in memory of his generosity to 
worthy enterprises that will outlive marble spires and granite shafts 
and will become one with the mountains that look down upon its parapets 
that glisten in the sunshine of the valley, while thousands of men, pre- 
pared for the battle of life in its halls, will speak his name with gratitude 
and reverence. 


The greatest heritage, and the one prized most highly by 
his descendants today, is the fact that Captain Charles Schreiner 
was an honest man. His generosity is seldom paralleled, and 
even though he amassed a great fortune, he did not do it to 
the detriment of his fellowmen. By increasing his own wealth, 
he increased the wealth of his community and neighbors. He 
gave freely of his time and money to worthy causes, and this 
trait has been handed down to his children and children’s 


children. 


24Schreiner Institute Bulletin, (Kerrville, Texas, June, 19438), pp. 11-12. 


23Dr. Vinson was the head of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
the time of the gift; he later became president of The University of Texas. 
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At the time of his death Charles Schreiner held the fol- 
lowing positions in addition to his Kerrville enterprises: Pres- 
ident of the State Bank of Rocksprings, Vice-President of the 
Central Trust Company of San Antonio, Director of the San 
Antonio and Aransas Pass Railroad Company, Direetor of the 
National Banks of Commerce of San Antonio and of Houston, 
President of the Kerrville Water Works Company, and director 
in many other enterprises. 

Thus, rounding out a long, busy, and well-spent life, the 
venerable financier resided in his beautiful home, which still 
stands today on the site of his first store, until his death on 
February 9, 1927. Although he had partly retired from active 
business in 1917, he maintained an interest in his family, dogs, 
horses, and the business until the very last. 

His faithful housekeeper, Miss Emile Groben, who now re- 
sides in San Antonio, Texas, remained with the family for over 
twenty-five years before Schreiner’s death. During the old 
gentleman’s last years he was partly incapacitated, and she 
took care of his every need. Consequently, in his will he left 
her $25,000 as a token of his appreciation. Captain Schreiner 
lived for eighty-nine years; his memory and good work will 
not be soon forgotten. His influence will long be felt in Texas. 


Che Wilson Movement in 
CeKas, 1910-7972: 


ARTHUR LINK 


OR MORE than half a century after the Civil War Texas was 

the “dark and bloody battle ground” of progressive and con- 
servative Democratic factional struggles. Although the state 
was traditionally and historically Southern, it was too much 
a frontier to be politically conservative. The Farmers’ Alliance, 
from which Populism grew, had its beginnings within the wide 
borders of Texas, and the agrarian-progressive movement swept 
throughout the state. The last decade of the nineteenth century 
was the heyday of agrarian reform in Texas.? And Texas was 
a pioneer in successful progressive legislation. Many significant 
reforms were enacted during Governor James Stephen Hogg’s 
administration,*? but a succession of progressive governors— 
Charles Allen Culberson, Joseph D. Sayers, Samuel W. T. 
Lanham, and Thomas M. Campbell—carried on Hogg’s liberal 
tradition. 

By 1910, however, Texas was in a state of conservative re- 
action. The rise to power of Joseph Weldon Bailey, called by his 
biographer the “last Democrat,” had served as an effective 
check to the progressive movement. This young politician, 
brilliant of intellect and charming of personality, was a vigorous 
champion of the status quo. By means of the superb political 
organization he had erected, Bailey’s influence was so wide- 
spread that he was one of the dominant forces in Texas politics. 
In 1910, Bailey was the junior United States Senator from 
Texas. The “last Democrat’s” control in Texas politics was ap- 


1Research on this article was made possible by a grant from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

2Roscoe C. Martin, The People’s Party in Texas (Austin, 1933), is a 
splendid treatment of this subject. 

3Among the numerous progressive reforms of Hogg’s administration 
were the following: establishment of a railroad commission with power to 
set freight and passenger rates; passage of a law regulating the issuance 
of railroad stocks and bonds; important land reforms; insurance and 
monetary regulatory laws; labor legislation, a mechanics’ lien law, and an 
anti-trust law. See Paul L. Wakefield, “James Stephen Hogg, the Great 
Democrat,” in Frank Carter Adams (ed.), Texas Democracy (Austin, 
1937), especially pp. 312-814. 
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parently secured when his candidate, Oscar Branch Colquitt, 
was elected governor, while the state Democratic executive 
committee completely dominated by Bailey lieutenants held the 
reins of Democratic power in Texas.* 

It was altogether natural, then, that a large body of Texas 
progressive Democrats should have looked to Woodrow Wilson 
as their political deliverer. Wilson had in the fall-of 1910 left 
the cloistered halls of Princeton to accept from the hands of 
the New Jersey Democratic bosses the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion of his party. Before the gubernatorial campaign was ended 
Wilson had repudiated the bosses who nominated him, had 
assumed leadership of the progressive Democrats in New Jersey, 
and by his spectacular campaign had definitely established him- 
self as one of the leaders of the progressive wing of the na- 
tional Democratic party. Even before he was inaugurated gov- 
ernor, Wilson was forced to break openly with James Smith, 
Jr., leader of the New Jersey Democratic machine, when the 
Boss attempted to get himself elected to the United States 
Senate. Wilson dealt Smith a resounding defeat and during the 
early months of 1911 pushed through the New Jersey legisla- 
ture a series of progressive reforms. Within the space of seven 
brief months after his entrance into the political field Wilson 
was perhaps the chief contender for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1912. 

Wilson’s political and economic philosophy, later known as 
the “New Freedom,” was progressive in that it envisaged 
greater popular control of the state and national governments, 
destruction of financial and industrial monopolies in the inter- 
ests of the people, and a low tariff; and in no section of the 
country did it have a more powerful appeal than in the South. 
During 1911 and 1912 the movement to make Wilson the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee swept over the South, and the 
progressive character of this movement was emphasized by the 
fact that in practically every Southern state the progressive 
faction of the party rallied wholeheartedly to his support, while 
the conservatives and reactionaries consistently opposed him.°* 


_ Sam Hanna Acheson, Joe Bailey, the Last Democrat (New York, 1932), 
is an entertaining and authoritative study. 

‘For a discussion of the Democratic pre-nomination in the several South- 
ern states, see my “The South and the Democratic Campaign of 1912,” 
= Ph. D. dissertation in the Library of the University of North 

arolina. 
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It was logical that Texas progressives, who were themselves 
struggling against the dominant Bailey faction in power, should 
espouse the cause of a new political leader who had already 
demonstrated his ability as a smasher of political machines. 
Their earnest advocacy of Wilson’s political ideals and their 
antagonism to Bailey and his organization generated the en- 
thusiasm that produced the most effective state Wilson or- 
ganization in the nation. 

Immediately after Wilson’s election as Governor of New 
Jersey in November, 1910, several Texas politicians hastened 
to proclaim him their standard-bearer for 1912. These men— 
Thomas B. Love,* Otis B. Holt,’ Thomas Watt Gregory,* and 
Albert S. Burleson*’—like so many other men, had been drawn 
to the Governor because of his distinguished service in the edu- 
cational and political fields. But it was Thomas B. Love who 
forged ahead and assumed leadership of the Wilson movement 
in Texas. Soon after Wilson’s smashing victory in New Jersey 
in 1910, Love wrote the Governor that he was already heartily 
advocating his nomination for the presidency.’ An exceedingly 
friendly correspondence between the Texan and Wilson re- 
sulted, and Love set to work to organize the state for Wilson. 
Love was, for a time, compelled to give his energies to the cause 
of Prohibition, whose forces he championed; but after that 
battle had been fought and lost,'' he turned his attention to 
the details of political organization. 

After conferring with Wilson sympathizers throughout the 
state, Love decided that the hour for formal organization had 


6Love was a prominent lawyer of Dallas and one of the Prohibition 
leaders in Texas. He had represented Dallas in the legislature in 1903 
and 1905, and was Speaker of the House of Representatives in 1907. He 
became commissioner of insurance and banking for Texas in 1907 and 
held that position for several years. Love to Woodrow Wilson, December 
1, 1910, copy in Ray Stannard Baker Papers (Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress); hereinafter cited as Baker Papers. 

7Holt was a Houston banker. See his letter published in Houston Post, 
November 24, 1910, in which he pledged his support to Wilson. 

Gregory was a noted “trust-buster” of Austin, an intimate friend of 
— Edward M. House, and later Attorney General of the United 

tates. 

*Burleson was a Representative in Congress from Texas and was later 
Postmaster General during Wilson’s administration. 

10Love to Wilson, November [1]5, 1910, Baker Papers. 

11Though the Texas Prohibitionists lost their fight for a state-wide 
Prohibition amendment, they were confident that the power of the “liquor 
machine” had been destroyed. And Love was sure that the undoing of the 
liquor interests made certain a Wilson victory in Texas. Love to Wilson, 
July 26, 1911, ibid. 
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arrived and issued a call to all Texas Wilson men to meet at 
Austin on August 7, 1911, to inaugurate formally the Texas 
Wilson movement. His organization meeting was a decided 
success, for more than two hundred prominent Texas Demo- 
crats met at Austin, declared their allegiance to the Wilson 
cause, and resolved to fight the Governor’s battle in their state. 
Love and his colleagues conscientiously endeavored to create 
an organization unencumbered by the Prohibition or the anti- 
Bailey label. Although they were in part successful, it was ap- 
parent to most observers that in large measure they had failed, 
for Love, president of the Texas Wilson organization, Cato 
Sells, chairman of the executive committee, and Thomas W. 
Gregory, vice-president, were all evangelical Prohibitionists 
and bitter enemies of the junior Senator.” 

The opening gun of the Wilson campaign in Texas was 
sounded in an address written by Gregory and published in the 
state press. The address, “To the Democrats of Texas,” as it 
was called, narrated the history of Governor Wilson’s career 
and proclaimed the magnificence of his victory for democracy 
in New Jersey. The South, wrote Gregory, had long awaited 
the day when she could present one of her own sons to the 
nation. The hour and the man had met! It was manifestly in- 
cumbent upon the citizens of Texas, Gregory wrote, to lead 
the Southern states in the cause of making Wilson president. 
The letter ended with a vigorous appeal to Texans to organize 
Wilson clubs in their individual communities and to give their 
whole-hearted support to the well-deserving cause. 

The response to this call for organization was encouraging, 
for within one month after the Austin meeting, Wilson clubs 
had been organized in strategic points throughout the state. 
The mayor of Houston led in the organization of a Wilson club 
in his city,‘ while Love’s former law partner joined with hun- 


12George D. Armistead, a correspondent for the San Antonio Express, 
was named secretary and R. C. Roberdeau of Austin was elected treasurer 
of the organization. O. T. Holt of Houston was chosen a vice-president. 
Other initial organizers incl:ded M. T. Barret and M. L. Buckner of 
Dallas, R. M. Wynn of Fort Worth, W. T. Bartholomew of San Angelo, 
C. E. Gilmore of Wills Point, A. R. McCollum and Bert Moore of Waco, 
A. D. Rogers of Decatur, Guy M. Gibson of Corsicana, S. A. Tinsey of 
Tyler, T. F. Harwood of Gonzales, and T. W. Davidson of Marshall. From 
letterhead of the “Woodrow Wilson for President of the United States in 
1912” organization, in Baker Papers. 

13Houston Post, August 13, 1911. 

144The mayor of Houston was H. B. Rice. Dallas Morning News, August 


11, 1911 
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dreds of enthusiastic Democrats in Dallas to form a club 
there.> Naturally the two hundred Democrats who began the 
movement at Austin took the lead in organizing Wilson clubs 
in their communities. The spontaneity of the enthusiasm for 
the Wilson movement was something of a surprise to even the 
most ardent supporters, and several prominent politicians who 
had not attended the Austin conference hastened to declare 
their allegiance to Wilson’s candidacy.*® 

As early as April, 1911, Thomas B. Love and his co-laborers 
had urged that Wilson come to Texas and deliver a decisive 
blow in his own behalf in that state. The Governor willingly 
agreed to speak at the state fair in Dallas in the latter part 
of October,’ and the representatives of Wilson clubs in Texas 
formed a reception committee for the Governor, who arrived 
in Dallas at ten o’clock on the morning of October 28, 1911.** 
The reception given Governor Wilson was exceedingly cordial. 
As he stepped from the train, the raucous noise of a brass 
band, the cheers of a large crowd, and the concerted yells of 
a small group of Princeton and Virginia alumni generated a 
welcome of amiable confusion.’®? Wilson immediately climbed 
into a carriage filled with prominent Texas politicians, including 
Governor Oscar B. Colquitt, Senator Charles A. Culberson, 
Mayor W. M. Holland of Dallas, Thomas B. Love, John C. 
Robertson, and the city commissioners. This group rode slowly 
through the streets of the city lined with cheering mobs, 
while a solid mass of people filled the lobby of the Governor’s 
hotel and crowded the sidewalks and streets near-by. The curi- 


15John C. Robertson was the leader at Dallas. Jbid., August 18, 1911. 


The Dallas Wilson club had over a thousand members within two weeks 
after it had been organized. See ibid., August 25, September 17, and 
October 28, 1911, for details of other organizations. 

16Among them were Thomas H. Ball, state chairman of the Prohibition 
forces, former Governor Thomas M. Campbell, Railroad Commissioner 
W. D. Williams, and Representative Rufus Hardy of Corsicana. Jbid., 
— 27, 1911; San Antonio Express, September 8 and October 20, 
1911. 

17Love to Wilson, April 18, August 5, 1911; Wilson to Love, April 24, 
July 31, August 8, 1911, Baker Papers. 

18The list of Wilson men on the reception committee revealed that the 
lines of the campaign had already been tightly drawn. 

For the names of the members of the committee see the Dallas Morning 
News, October 22, 1911. The membership of the committee reveals also 
the widespread growth of the Wilson clubs within less than a year after 
Wilson had achieved national prominence. 


19Jbid., October 29, 1911. 
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osity and enthusiasm of the crowds were boundless. It was an 
altogether auspicious beginning for a great campaign in Texas! 

At the Baptist church at Dallas, on the morning of October 
28, bishops, preachers, politicians, and laymen united in pay- 
ing spiritual homage to Wilson, the Christian statesman. Five 
thousand men and women gathered to hear Wilson express the 
need of an intimacy between human life and the Divine Word. 
The occasion was the celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the translation of the Bible into the English language. 
Before the program began, Wilson was introduced to the min- 
isters of Dallas, members of various religious organizations, 
and the American Bible executive committee. It was not strange 
that Christian ministers were often in the vanguard of the 
Wilson movement! 

Bishop E. R. Hendrix of Kansas City,?’ who presided, gave 
Wilson a hearty welcome. “It gives me great pleasure to wel- 
come to this state our great Christian statesman and scholar,” 
he said. “In his daily life he has done much to exemplify the 
teachings of the Great Book.” Dr. Samuel P. Brooks, president 
of Baylor University, introduced Wilson as the people’s candi- 
date for the presidency. Politics and religion were bedfellows 
on that occasion! Wilson’s speech was definitely second-rate, 
and on reading it today one is hardly impressed by it, but he 
“seemed to enthrall his audience by his sincerity and the felicity 
of his phrases.** 

At the conclusion of the Bible celebration, Wilson went im- 
mediately to the Oriental Hotel, where he was the guest at a 
luncheon given in his honor. Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the occasion was the presence at the luncheon of notable rep- 
resentatives of every faction in the state Democratic party. 
Bourbon Governor Colquitt sat on one side of Wilson, while 
Progressive Judge William F. Ramsay sat on the other. Most 
conspicuous, however, were the Texas Wilson leaders: Ramsay, 
Cone Johnson, T. M. Campbell, Thomas B. Love, Morris Shep- 
pard, Robert L. Henry, Cato Sells, and John C. Robertson. 
Sells presented Wilson as the man “whom we all hope will be 
the next President of the United States,” while Henry, Camp- 
bell, and Johnson pledged to Wilson their enthusiastic sup- 


20Bishop Hendrix was a member of the College of Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and president of the Federation of Chris- 
tian Churches of America. 

21Dallas Morning News, October 29, 1911. 
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port.”? The superficial harmony which reigned at the affair led 
several observers to suppose that harmony of the progressive 
stripe had been restored within the party.** They mistook, 
however, hospitality for harmony, for Governor Colquitt con- 
tented himself with the utterance of a few meaningless plati- 
tudes, and said nothing at all about supporting the Governor 
for the presidency. Neither did Senator Bailey give his blessing 
to the occasion. 

From the Oriental Hotel, Governor Wilson and the luncheon 
party went directly to the Coliseum at the Texas State Fair 
grounds. Before an audience of some 7,500 persons, Senator 
Charles A. Culberson introduced Wilson, and for the first time 
publicly declared his faith in the New Jersey Governor. Cul- 
berson’s introduction was a truly eloquent encomium. He de- 
clared that Wilson was imbued with the fundamental principles 
of Jefferson and George Mason, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, and the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom were precious inheritances to him. Wilson 
achieved national fame, Culberson declared, because he led his 
party against the forces of entrenched privilege and political 
corruption. The Senator clearly met the issue of Wilson’s pro- 
gressive doctrines. Wilson was, Culberson admitted, somewhat 
in advance of the Democratic party regarding the vital issues 
of the day— issues of the perfection of representative govern- 
ment, the destruction of privilege and private graft in govern- 
ment, and the complete dissolution of the partnership between 
the Republican party and the nation’s industrial leaders.** 


22Representative Henry nearly caused a riot in the crowd. In the morn- 
ing papers a prominent Democrat had been quoted as saying that since 
Texas Democrats had been instructed for Joseph W. Bailey for president 
the year before, the party should hold to its pledge and give the “last 
Democrat” its vote in the Democratic convention in 1912. Henry shouted 
that the expression of a “Bailey convention” was not the wish of the 
“sovereign Democrats of Texas,” who would pay no attention to Bailey’s 
demands. Texas Democrats, Henry declared, would instruct their delegates 
to vote for Woodrow Wilson for president. San Antonio Express, October 
29, 1911. 

237 bid. 

24Born in Dadeville, Alabama, in 1855, Culberson was graduated from 
the Virginia Military Institute in 1874 and studied law at the University 
of Virginia. A lieutenant of Governor James S. Hogg, Culberson was 
elected Attorney General of Texas in 1890 and 1892, and Governor in 
1894 and 1896. In 1899 he was chosen United States Senator to succeed 
Roger Q. Mills, and was re-elected in 1905, 1911, and 1916. 

25Dallas Morning News, October 29, 1911. Culberson’s endorsement of 
Wilson marked the entrance of a powerful ally—powerful both in the 
state and in the nation—into the Wilson camp. It further accentuated 
the anti-Bailey character of the Wilson movement in Texas, for Culberson 
was one of Bailey’s bitterest antagonists. 
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Wilson turned to the immense audience and poured forth his 
message to the people of Texas. By way of introduction, he 
immediately ingratiated himself with the Texas progressives 
by giving fulsome praise to the significant reforms in which 
Texas had pioneered under the great liberal triumvirate—Sena- 
tor John H. Reagan, Governor Hogg, and Judge A. W. Terrell.** 
He declared that it was “a particular and vital thing” for him 
to speak in Texas, because there was some progressive language 
he wanted to use that would not be understood anywhere else. 

Wilson’s theme concerned the rights and responsibilities of 
the state governments within the federal framework. The lib- 
erty of the people, he insisted, had to be expressed first within 
the community, then within the nation. But if Wilson’s hearers 
had expected to hear an academic lecture on a theoretical sub- 
ject, they were disappointed. For, once again, the ex-professor 
talked politics. Only recently, he declared, had the people real- 
ized that there was something standing between them and 
their state governments—some concealed power with which 
they could not reckon. And now the American people were 
changing their political methods at the very time that they 
were changing their life. There was never an era, therefore, 
when thoughtful and moderate statesmanship was more des- 
perately needed; the problems facing Americans were enor- 
mous, but the political leaders had only imperfect instruments 
with which to solve them. 

Industrial tyros, Wilson declared, were not the servants of 
the people; they were instead the masters of the people. And 
that which gave the appearance of radicalism to modern politics 
was the insistence of the people upon stating the very extra- 
ordinary, ungarnished facts. Remedies were undoubtedly nec- 
essary, the Governor asserted, but they need not be radical. 
“We can not afford to do anything less than what we should 
have done all along,” he declared, “namely, to draw all of the 
hearts of the American people into the enterprise of reform.” 
Though she had kept her eyes closed for a season, America had 
again opened them to gaze upon the visions of a day when the 
government should appear fair and pleasant to all men, “be- 
cause all men should know that under her banners there march 
those that are free, resourceful and full of confident hope; those 


26Thomas W. Gregory had carefully tutored Wilson on the political his- 
tory of Texas and had emphasized that the Governor should mention 
favorably the powerful political leaders who were heroes to the masses 
of the people. Gregory to Wilson, October 7, 1911, copy in Baker Papers. 
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who have seen and shall accomplish the freedom of the human 
race,”’*" 

The response to Wilson’s speech was not entirely favorable. 
Although several editors insisted that he had done great serv- 
ice in emphasizing the imperative necessity of a restoration of 
popular government,”* Wilson’s critics hastened to point out 
that his address contained no concrete measures of reform, no 
commitments as to governmental policy, but only ‘a mass of 
platitudinous philosophy.’’*’ Preceding Wilson’s arrival in Texas, 
the Fort Worth Record had propounded to him a series of 
searching questions: would he apply the principles of the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall to federal laws? Did he favor the 
Bryan doctrine of free raw materials? Did he favor the prin- 
ciples set forth in a monograph on the short ballot written by 
the executive secretary of the Short Ballot Association, of 
which Wilson was president?*’ Wilson failed to answer spe- 
cifically a single one of these questions. Then, as before, Wilson 
was loath to commit himself to any definite program of reform. 

But Wilson’s visit to Texas did give tremendous encourage- 
ment to his followers in that state.*' The leaders in the Wilson 
camp, faced with a hostile state Democratic executive com- 
mittee which refused to allow the party to hold a preferential 
presidential primary, redoubled their efforts and carried on 
embittered agitation to force the hand of the executive com- 
mittee. On August 1, 1911, the state legislature endorsed the 
presidential primary proposal, while the Dallas Morning News 
and other Wilson journals continually clamored for its adoption. 
Representative Robert L. Henry and Senator Culberson urged 
the Democrats of Texas to demand a primary.” 


27Dallas Morning News, October 29, 1911. Wilson went from Dallas to 
Fort Worth on the evening of October 28 and addressed an audience there. 
The burden of his speech was practically the same as that of his Dallas 
address. 

28Dallas Morning News, October 31, 1911; ibid., November 8, 1911, 
quoting Denton Record-Chronicle; San Antonio Express, December 1, 
1911, quoting San Marcos Times. 

29Houston Post, November 1, 1911. 

307bid., October 26, 1911, quoting Fort Worth Record. 

31Ray Stannard Baker asserts that Wilson’s addresses at Dallas and 
Fort Worth were the reasons for his victory in Texas. Woodrow Wilson, 
Life and Letters, 9 vols. (New York, 1927-1939), III, 299. But this state- 
ment completely ignores the almost perfect organization built up by the 
labors of the loyal Wilson followers, which was the basic and important 
reason for Wilson’s victory in Texas. 
32Dallas Morning News, January 13, February 15, 1912. 
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On March 2, 1912—Texas Independence Day—the executive 
committee of the Wilson state organization met at Waco and 
struck a mighty blow for the cause of a presidential primary 
and for Wilson. The Waco conference marked the real begin- 
ning of the presidential campaign in Texas. The committee 
sent to the state Democratic executive committee a petition, 
emphasizing the necessity of holding a primary, and insisting 
that the committee adopt the measure.** The conferees at Waco, 
however, concerned themselves more specifically with the de- 
tails of campaign management and promotion. The attendance 
was representative of every section of Texas; unanimity of 
opinion was manifest to a remarkable degree, and enthusiasm 
for the cause was at a high pitch.** The Waco conference, per- 
haps the most notable gathering of Texas Democrats which 
had assembled in a decade, was attended by more than one 
hundred prominent political leaders. Added to the original 
Wilson men were such notables as A. W. Terrell, Thomas W. 
Ball, Samuel P. Brooks, M. M. Crane, and Cullen F. Thomas.* 

One week after the Waco meeting, on March 11, Cato Sells** 
established Wilson campaign headquarters at the Hotel South- 
land in Dallas. The work of organizing Wilson clubs was car- 
ried forward with renewed enthusiasm, and by the end of the 
campaign there was scarcely a county or town that did not 
have one or more thriving organizations. The action of the 
Democratic executive committee in denying the petition for a 
preferential primary increased the necessity for thorough or- 
ganization, for it was necessary that the Wilson men capture 
the city and county conventions controlled in large measure by 
the Bailey-Colquitt organization. 

Colonel Edward M. House, a Texas politician of some repute, 
in the fall of 1911 entered the Wilson campaign in a sort of 
advisory capacity. House returned to Austin in December, 1911, 
and lent his energies to the task of organization. His contribu- 
tions to the Wilson campaign consisted of a small financial 
donation and intermittent advice to the Wilson leaders on the 
management of the campaign.** But the burden of the tremen- 


33Written by T. W. Gregory, copy in Baker Papers. 

= Morning News, March 3, 1912. 

35 7 

®6Chairman of the executive committee of the Texas Wilson organization. 

37After a thorough examination of the House Papers, the Burleson 
Papers, and the Woodrow Wilson Papers, in addition to the outstanding 
Texas newspapers, this writer desires to add his opinion as to the impor- 
tance of House’s work in Texas. Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers 
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dous task of promotion fell to Cato Sells, Gregory, and Love, 
who labored indefatigably for three months to perfect and re- 
inforce the organization. Of course, the Wilson managers ex- 
perienced moments of despondency. At times it appeared that 
their labors would come to naught.** But their job was excellent- 
ly executed. Their extreme care that trustworthy lieutenants in 
city and county would “bring out the votes” and capture the 
local conventions paid rich dividends when the issue was final- 
ly decided. In short, the Texas Wilson men organized the most 
enthusiastic and successful Wilson state campaign in the coun- 
try.®° 

The support that Governor Wilson received from several 
Texans in Congress greatly enhanced his chances of success 
in the Lone Star State. On the day that Governor Judson Har- 
mon of Ohio invaded Texas for a whirlwind campaign of the 
state, four members of the Texas delegation in the House of 
Representatives—Rufus Hardy, W. R. Smith, Robert L. Henry, 
and Albert S. Burleson—issued an address to the Democrats 
of their state, explaining the reasons for their faith in Woodrow 
Wilson.*® Senator Culberson, however, three days later struck 
the most effective blow for Wilson. Culberson, the legatee of 
the Hogg tradition, had a great influence over Texas Demo- 
crats. He had received at their hands every political honor he 
had desired, and his opinions dominated the thinking of thou- 


of Colonel House, 4 vols. (New York and Boston, 1926-1928), I, 57ff., 
states that House was almost entirely responsible for the success 
of the Texas Wilson movement. The myth of Colonel House was consid- 
erably exaggerated by Arthur D. Howden Smith’s Mr. House of Texas 
(New York and London, 1940) which attributes all good things of the 
Wilson administration to House’s influence. Colonel House played a minor, 
almost inconsequential réle in the Texas campaign. I cannot sec but that 
the results would have been exactly the same regardless of whether House 
aided Wilson. This is the position shared by several of the chief cam- 
paigners. Love, for example, wrote that “It is the simple truth to say 
that Colonel House’s influence and contribution were in no way decisive 
of the result. It is certain that Texas would have gone as it did if Colonel 
House had never supported Woodrow Wilson.” Love to Ray S. Baker, 
June 7, 1928, Baker Papers. Burleson once remarked that although he 
had a tender affection for House, the egotism of his book paralyzed him. 
Burleson to Baker, interview, March 17-19, 1927, ibid. 

38This apprehension is expressed by Gregory in a letter to Burleson 
of May 4, 1912, Albert S. Burleson Papers (Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress). 

39The Wilson leaders in Texas spent less than $2,000—probably $1,500— 
all of which was contributed by Texas Democrats. Thomas B. Love to 
Edward M. House, May 5, 1912, Edward M. House Papers (Manuscripts 
in the Library of Yale University); hereinafter cited as House Papers. 


40Dallas Morning News, April 25, 1912. 
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sands of his fellow citizens. House had written Culberson sev- 
eral alarming letters, pleading with him to travel to Texas and 
campaign for Wilson. If he could not do that, House wrote, 
would he not write a vigorous letter endorsing the Governor ?*! 
Senator Culberson willingly responded on April 27 with a long 
address to the Democrats of Texas in which he declared that 
Wilson’s moral fiber, his scholarly attainments, his intellectual 
genius, and his comprehension of the serious issues of the day 
placed him in the very front rank of the nation’s public figures.** 

As far as the newspapers of Texas were concerned, Wilson 
had only fair support.*? The Dallas Morning News and Galves- 
ton Daily News led the vanguard of newspapers supporting 
the Wilson movement,‘ while the Houston Chronicle, the Fort 
Worth Star, the Beaumont Journal, and the Waco Times-Herald 
were other important newspapers adhering to the Wilson cause. 
Numerous county weeklies also lent their influence to the move- 
ment. Generally speaking, these newspapers spoke for the pro- 
gressive wing of the Democratic party in Texas. And what was 
true of them was essentially true of the Wilson movement in 
Texas ;** not only did it represent a revolt against the domination 


41House to Culberson, April 19 and 23, 1912, House Papers. 

42Culberson declared that Wilson had cleaned the Augean stables in 
New Jersey, had rid the state of the pernicious influences of the trusts 
and the political bosses, and had achieved a notable victory in legislative 
reform. Culberson agreed with his candidate that the overshadowing issue 
facing the people was the restoration of the government to the people. 
“This is the broad basis of the candidacy of Gov. Wilson for the Presi- 
dency,” Culberson wrote, “and this is what makes him a candidate.” 
Dallas Morning News, April 28, 1912. 

‘For Wilson editorials in the Texas press, see: Harper’s Weekly, 
November 18, 1911, quoting Cleburne Review, Victoria Fact, and Houston 
Chronicle; of the editorials in the Dallas-Galveston News, the editorial of 
May 3, 1912, is the best. Both of these papers were among the most 
important Wilson journals in the nation and an examination of them for 
1911 and 1912 brings fruitful rewards. See also the San Antonio Express, 
January 5, 1912, quoting Waxahachie Light; ibid., March 8, 1912, quoting 
Beaumont Journal; Houston Post, September 21, 1911, quoting Abilene 
Reporter; ibid., September 26, 1911, quoting Wichita Times; ibid., 
September 28, 1911, quoting Athens Daily Review; ibid., October 29, 1911, 
quoting Bryan Eagle; ibid., December 21, 1911, quoting Paris Advocate. 

*4These two newspapers had a joint editorial policy and printed the 
same editorials. 

*SRalph W. Steen writes that the Wilson leaders made but one demand 
upon their leader, that was that should Wilson be elected president he 
should not give a single office to Bailey men. Wilson willingly agreed, 
Steen declares. Ralph W. Steen, “A Political History of Texas,” in F. 
C. Adams (ed.), Texas Democracy, p. 369. 
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of the party by Senator Bailey, but it also represented the 
progressive spirit in the state.** 

In Texas the lines of battle were tightly drawn between Wilson 
and Governor Judson Harmon of Ohio. Harmon, like Under- 
wood, represented the conservative element of the party; he 
was the stolid, old-fashioned, prosaic governor of Ohio. Since 
Harmon developed little actual strength within the nation except 
in Texas and Ohio, the support he received in Texas is of great 
significance. In the summer of 1911 the Harmon supporters in 
Texas formed a loose organization,** and Harmon-for-president 
clubs appeared in the latter part of 1911 and during the winter 
and spring of 1912.45 Harmon headquarters were established 
in Dallas in March, 1912, under the direction of Rice Maxey 
of Sherman.“ 

At a conference of prominent Harmon Democrats at Dallas 
in March, the conservatives sounded their call to the Democrats 
of Texas. They lauded Governor Harmon for his conservatism 
and pleaded with their fellow-citizens to preserve the funda- 
mental and conservative principles of the Democratic party 
and to destroy forever the Populistic and Socialistic “heresies” 
which were again gaining ascendancy in the candidacy of 
Woodrow Wilson. Progressive Democrats they labeled radicals, 
Populists, and Socialists. The president of the Harmon or- 
ganization “showed the cloven hoof” by declaring that if the 
Democratic party adopted the principles of “this so-called 
progressivism,” he would turn Republican.*° 

Colonel Reinze M. Johnston, publisher of the Houston Post 
and Democratic national committeeman from Texas, was per- 


46An editorial from the Houston Chronicle, cited in W. J. Bryan’s 
Commoner, March 15, 1912, illustrates this point. It follows: 

“The progressive wing of the Texas democracy has rallied under Wil- 
son’s banner, the stand-pat wing under the banner of Harmon. 

“Now, in all candor, the Chronicle feels that the democrats of Texas 
are fortunate in having the opportunity to choose between two such men 
as Wilson and Harmon, in a campaign where the main issues are so 
clearly drawn that no man can mistake them... . 

“They are to say whether they wish the party to stand for class gov- 
ernment, advocated by the Harmon men, or genuinely democratic govern- 
ment, advocated by the Wilson men.” 

47Dallas Morning News, August 8, 1911. 

48Harmon clubs were organized at Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth, San 
Antonio, Greenville, McKinney, Decatur, Grand Saline, Kentucky Town, 
Goree, Mansfield, Sherman, Grapevine, Arlington, Smithfield, Tuxedo, and 
Lexington. 

*9Dallas Morning News, March 10, 1912. 

5°Tbid., March 5, 1912; Houston Post, March 5, 1912. 
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haps the most prominent and resourceful Harmon supporter 
in Texas and, along with many editorial colleagues, he waged 
a bitter campaign against Wilson. He and other Harmon edi- 
tors endeavored to prove that Wilson was an advocate of the 
doctrine of free raw materials and that he desired to enrich 
the manufacturers and trusts of the North at the expense of 
the raw-material producing South. Johnston declared that this 
was the real issue of the presidential campaign.*' The Harmon 
press in Texas was widespread and was successful in creating 
sentiment favorable to its candidate.” 

The Bailey issue, which the Wilson leaders had tried as- 
siduously to avoid, reached the boiling point when the “last 
Democrat” announced his intention of coming to Texas to carry 
on a personal campaign against Wilson. Bailey was resentful 
of Wilson’s treatment of his intimate friend, James Smith, the 
ex-boss of the New Jersey Democracy, while his prejudices 
against Wilson were increased by Smith himself."* So great 
was Bailey’s anger at Governor Wilson that the Texan told 
President William H. Taft that he would support him for re- 


51Houston Post, May 2, 1912. See also ibid., March 18, 1912, and ibid., 
March 21, 1912, quoting Fort Worth Record. 

52See editorials in the Houston Post, passim, quoting Wortham Journal, 
Port Lavaca Wave, Pettey Enterprise, Fayette County Record, Navasota 
Examiner Review, Eagle Pass News Guide, Dallas Times-Herald, Shiner 
Gazette, Gainesville Register, Dallas Beau Monde, El Dorado Success, 
Corpus Christi Caller, Hamilton Herald, Greenville Herald, Baird Star, 
Corsicana Democrat and Truth, Gilmer Mirror, McAllen Monitor, Mexia 
News, Trenton Tribune, El Paso News Guide, Teague Herald, Venus 
Times, Childress County Post, Commerce Commercial, Richardson Journal, 
Victoria County Advocate, Dawson Herald, Kaufman Herald, Decatur 
News, Bellvian News, Newton News, and Nocona News, for expressions 
of opinion favorable to Governor Harmon. 

At the very conclusion of the pre-convention campaign in Texas, Gov- 
ernor Harmon visited the state, speaking at Denison, Sherman, Dallas, 
Howe, Van Alstyne, McKinney, Plano, Hillsboro, Waco, San Antonio, 
Austin, and Houston. The burden of his appeal to the people of Texas con- 
cerned his past record of accomplishment in Ohio, an arraignment of the 
protective tariff, and a depreciation of the initiative, referendum, and 
recall as national issues. Dallas Morning News, April 25, 26, and 27, 
1912; Houston Post, April 28, 1912. 

The Dallas Morning News, Wilson’s chief spokesman in Texas, declared 
on April 28: “Texas patriotism and Texas heroes, ancient and modern, 
need no eulogisms when delivered by one who, ostensibly, is in this state 
to tell the people why he is better fitted than anyone of several others 
to be the democratic party’s nominee for the presidency. Governor Har- 
mon’s speeches during his three days in Texas have been a flagrant waste 
of brief and fleeting time, to say nothing of the tax they have put on 


the patience of the people.” 
53Fort Worth Record, February 15, 1912. 
54Sam H. Acheson, Joe Bailey, p. 302. 
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election should Wilson be the Democratic nominee. Bailey 
was, moreover, outraged at a story Champ Clark told in Wash- 
ington on his return from a visit to Texas. Clark declared that 
| he had asked Thomas B. Love, a former Missourian, why he 

was supporting Wilson instead of the Speaker himself. To 
which question Love allegedly answered, “Well, you see, we 
have to act quickly in order to keep Bailey from dominating 
things down here.’’** 

Bailey was stirred by this remark into going to Texas to 
throw the weight of his personal influence against the New 
Jersey Governor. It was a fatal mistake, for the Wilson forces 
were firmly entrenched and the local conventions and primaries 
were less than two weeks off. At Paris, Texas, on April 27, 
where he opened his campaign, Bailey revealed the personal 
bitterness that he harbored against the Governor. For over: 
ninety minutes he spoke to a crowd of two thousand persons, 
) arraigning Wilson for his advocacy of free raw materials, the 
recall of judges, and the initiative, referendum, and recall. It 

made little difference to Bailey that Wilson was not definitely 
committed to free raw materials, that he was in favor of using 
the initiative, referendum, and recall only as a last-ditch method 
to restore representative government, and that he was unal- 
terably opposed to the recall of judges. Bailey closed his speech 
with a malediction against Wilson, in which he prophesied that 
} Wilson’s success would spell the triumph of Socialism within 
| the Democratic party within a single decade.’ Again, several 
days later at Waxahachie, Bailey predicted the destruction of 
American civilization should Wilson be elected president. Ob- 
viously excited by his own verbosity, Bailey prophesied that 
historians five hundred years in the future would rescue his 
name from oblivion should the republic be destroyed by the 
i initiative, referendum, and recall. “Five hundred years is a 
: long time to wait for a vindication,” he declared, “but the vin- 
dication I will receive then will be worth waiting for.” Bailey 


55Archie Butt, The Intimate Papers of Archie Butt, Military Aide (Gar- 
den City, 1924), II, 610. 

5¢6Clark, in a letter to Bailey, amplified his statement. He declared that 
Love had told him that the presidential campaign was “largely a Bailey 
and anti-Bailey fight in Texas.” Clark to Bailey, April 17, 1912, published 
in Dallas Morning News, April 26, 1912. Love indignantly denied Clark’s 
statement. Regardless of the authenticity of Clark’s statement, it clearly 
demonstrates that the Speaker had no qualms about betraying a personal 
confidence if he thought it would inure to his benefit. 


57Dallas Morning News, April 28, 1912. 
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spoke also at Greenville, Daingerfield, and McKinney.** His 
vituperations against Wilson and his phantasmagorical illusions 
concerning the Governor’s “revolutionary policy” failed either 
to influence or to frighten the voters. Of the seven counties in 
which Bailey campaigned, Wilson carried six.*’ 

The results of the Democratic county primaries and conven- 

tions fulfilled the most optimistic hopes of the Wilson leaders. 
The outcome was an overwhelming victory for Wilson. By 
May 8, with some sixty counties yet unreported, he had already 
secured votes sufficient to give his supporters absolute control 
of the state convention.” 
’ At the state Democratic convention which met at Houston 
May 28 and 29, the Wilson men were in complete control. They 
rewarded Cato Sells for his labors by discharging Johnston 
as national committeeman and electing Sells in his stead. They 
elected a solid delegation of forty Wilson men to the national 
Democratic convention at Baltimore, instructed them to vote 
for Wilson, and joyfully proclaimed: “We commend to the 
Baltimore convention as our party’s candidate for President 
that great Democrat, bright scholar, profound student of eco- 
nomics, Christian gentleman, capable executive . . . —Woodrow 
Wilson.”* 

The anti-Wilson journals laconically lamented the Wilson 
victory. They declared that the zealous Prohibitionists, Popu- 
lists, and Socialists had combined to snatch the victory from 
the true Democrats.* But the woe of the anti-Wilson men was 
the joy of his followers. One Texas editor declared that Wil- 
son’s victory proved that Texas Democrats were not awed by 
the personality of Bailey and that they would not be the pawns 
of a small group of reactionary politicians. 

The Wilson victory in Texas had a psychological value of 
incalculable importance to Wilson’s candidacy in the nation. 
The Wilson movement had, in the rest of the country, failed 
to make any considerable headway; and had Wilson lost Texas 
it is entirely probable that his candidacy would have failed 


58]bid., May 2 and 8, 1912; Houston Post, May 4, 1912. 

59Dallas Morning News, May 8, 1912. 

6°The division in the convention vote stood: Wilson 346 5/6, Harmon 
1308, Clark 46%. Ibid., May 9, 1912. 

®1Jbid., May 28, 29, and 30, 1912. 
‘ — Post, May 6, 1912; ibid., May 12, 1912, quoting Fort Worth 

ecord. 

83Dallas Morning News, May 9, 1912. 
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altogether. But the sweeping victory gave the Wilson move- 
ment a new lease on life. Furthermore, it spelled the complete 
overthrow of Bailey’s domination of politics in the state. Bailey 
himself had made his position in Texas politics a chief issue 
of the campaign, and the rebuke he received at the hands of 
Texas Democrats was heartening to progressives throughout 
the nation. One editor not usually favorably inclined to Wilson 
voiced the feeling of numerous Democrats when he declared 
that “The waning of that brilliant but erratic star is cause for 
congratulation to democrats all over the country”; it removed 
a reactionary influence from the party’s councils, and served 
warning upon public officials “that genius and learning will not 
be permanently accepted by the people. . . as a substitute for 
honesty of conviction and fidelity to public trust.’ 


64Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, June 3, 1912. 


Elliott Roosevelt’s Visit to 
CeKas 1876-1877 


COL. M. L. CRIMMINS 


LLIOTT ROOSEVELT, the father of Mrs. Franklin Delano 

Roosevelt and younger brother of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, came to Texas in 1876 and returned again in 
1877. Elliott was born February 28, 1860, at 28 East 20th 
Street, New York City, which house is now dedicated to the 
memory of his brother, Theodore, who was born there October 
27, 1857. 

Like his brother Theodore and his cousin Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Elliott Roosevelt had physical handicaps to over- 
come. He died at the age of thirty-four years, August 4, 1894, 
having been a victim of asthma all his short life. 

When he was a growing boy of sixteen, he was sent to Texas 
with a Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Metcalfe to see whether the invigorat- 
ing climate of the hill country of the Edwards Plateau would 
benefit him. 

He arrived in East Texas early in January, 1876, and travelled 
in a private car from Palestine, the headquarters of the Inter- 
national and Great Northern Railway, with two railway of- 
ficials, Mr. Herbert Hoxie and Captain R. S. Hayes, General 
Manager of the Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company. 
When young Roosevelt arrived in Houston, Texas, January 8, 
1876, he wrote that the howling of the dogs was worse than 
that of pariahs of Constantinople and that the mosquitoes were 
terrific. The next week the party went by rail to Galveston, 
which in 1876 had a population of about 35,000, twice that of 
San Antonio. He liked the stores in the fine looking buildings 
and the attractive homes, both large and small. 

The next week we find him at the Raymond House in Austin; 
and soon he moved to Fort McKavett, twenty-five miles west 
of Menard, Menard County, in Central Texas. Here he was 
fortunate in meeting several New Yorkers who had contacted 
the Roosevelt family before. One was Brevet Brigadier General 
Henry Boynton Clitz, Colonel 10th U. S. Infantry. Clitz was 
a gallant officer, brevetted for his services at the Battle of Cerro 
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Gordo, Mexico, April 15, 1847, and at Gaines’ Mill, Virginia, 
January 27, 1862. Then there were Brevet Lieut. Col. Nathaniel 
Prime, 10th U. S. Infantry, an old friend of the family who 
had been brevetted for gallantry at the Battle of Spottsylvania 
and the Wilderness, August 1, 1864; and Captain Charles 
Delavan Viele, 10th U. S. Cavalry, who had been brevetted for 
gallantry at the Siege of Vicksburg, Mississippi, July 4, 1863. 
Viele was of an old Knickerbocker family that arrived in 
New Amsterdam as early as 1639, five years before the Roose- 
velts. The adjutant was Lieut. Edwin Olney Gibson, 10th U. S. 
Infantry, another New Yorker, whom Elliott described as a 
“nice little man.” Young Elliott was particularly pleased with 
the pleasant and jolly Lieut. Gregory Barrett, Jr., a Mary- 
lander who had fought in the Civil War with the 4th Maryland 
Volunteer Infantry and became a Brevet Lieutenant Colonel. 
All these officers added to the pleasure of the New York tender- 
foot and thrilled him with tales of adventure from the days 
of the Mexican War to the Indian fights of our western frontier. 

Fort McKavett was on a bluff on the south bank of the 
San Saba, about two miles below its source. It was established 
March 14, 1852, at the junction of two old Indian trails, one 
running north and south, the other east and west. The perennial 
springs furnished an alkaline but healthful water; and the 
abundance of watercress all the year round was a godsend to 
our soldiers in warding off scurvy, so prevalent at our western 
forts due to the lack of green vegetables. The garden of thirty 
acres was well watered and produced watermelons, squash, 
canteloupe, tomatoes, and pumpkins. 

Austin, about 180 miles east, was the site of the closest 
railway, and San Antonio, with a population of 17,314, had 
more Germans and Alsatians than all the Americans, English, 
and Irish combined (City Directory, 1877-78, p. 37). There 
were tri-weekly stages running from Austin and San Antonio, 
with an east and west stage line to El Paso, that crossed near 
Coglins Stage-Ranch sixteen miles to the south. The elevation 
of the post was about 2,000 feet above sea level; the atmosphere 
was dry with delightful breezes morning and evening during 
early spring, summer, and fall, which added to the pure, fresh 
drinking water made the post exceedingly healthful. 

Soon after Elliott Roosevelt’s arrival a shooting party was 
arranged. It included his friends, General Clitz, Colonel Prime, 
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Lieutenants Barrett and Gibson, and, in addition, the Post 
Trader, Sam Wallick. 

A four-mule ambulance stopped at the general’s quarters 
early on the morning of February 11 to collect the guns and 
bedrolls of the party. The camp equipment had been sent on 
the day before, transported in two six-mule wagons and one 
four-mule wagon, with an escort of eight men, a cook, and three 
drivers to serve as protection from hostile Indians. The North 
Fork of the Llano River was about thirty miles south and 
was a fine site for wild turkey because of good water and 
plenty of mast from the post and live oak, hickory, pecan, and 
mesquite on which they fed. Huge flocks of tame turkeys, form- 
ing an important part of the ten million at present in the state, 
are now found along the Llano River eating the same kind of 
food from the same trees. The party remained out a week end, 
from Friday to Monday, and engaged in one continual hunt from 
5 A. M. to 10 P. M. The hardened old veterans of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars pampered the New York boy and gave him a 
buffalo robe to sleep on and a blanket to keep him warm. To 
his surprise, he slept the sleep of exhaustion and had a perfectly 
glorious time. 

On their way back the party passed eight deer within range; 
but when Lieutenant Gibson shot at them and missed, the 
party did not have time to stop and hunt them up. 

Two days later Elliott went on a hunt with Brevet Major 
Robert Patterson, a gallant Virginian who was brevetted for 
his meritorious service at the Battle of Gettysburg. He was 
also entertained at a band concert at the L-shaped two-story 
house of the commanding officer on the west side of the fort, 
which was used as a hotel when I was there fifteen years ago. 
Captain Viele entertained him at a whist party which did 
not end until three in the morning. This reminds me that 
when I came in the service forty-six years ago, it was not 
unusual for older officers to play poker with youngsters — 
possibly because the senior officers knew their juniors would 
spend their money somewhere and it might just as well stay 
at home or in the post, with less danger to the youngsters’ health 
and morals. 

On his way to Fort McKavett, Elliott was surprised to see 
that the peach trees in San Antonio, warmed by the tepid 
San Antonio River, in January bore fruit as large as walnuts; 
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that all the fields were green; and that game birds were so plenti- 
ful that his friend, Doctor Metcalfe, who stopped there, wrote 
that he got sixty-four birds one afternoon and never less than 
two dozen. The shooting at Fort McKavett was not so good 
as the Doctor’s, but Roosevelt had a very jolly visit and enjoyed 
the pleasant and novel experiences at the frontier post so much 
that he did not want to leave and only good taste prevented 
his staying longer. 

He loved to watch the wiggle-tailed prairie dogs, always 
a source of never-ending amusement to him; and he made no 
attempt to shoot them, as so many thoughtless people do, 
for they are not considered edible, except in an emergency. He 
writes that if one was shot, its mates would drag it down into 
their burrows and that the only way to get them was to 
flood them out, which was a difficult job, as they were not 
often found near water. He never tired of listening to the 
tales of warfare and adventure, and I would not be surprised 
if some of the storytellers did not derive equal pleasure in 
thrilling the youth, even at the expense of truth, for I knew at 
least one of his friends there at that time. 

Early in March he drove a hundred miles to Fredericksburg 
with Major Wilson’s wagon trains, which were going there 
to get supplies. The trip took five days. He then took the stage 
to San Antonio although he did not look forward tc the twelve 
hours of jolting on the rapid stagecoach. 

Roosevelt returned to Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York, to 
spend the summer, near where his brother, Theodore, later 
built his home. The Texas life and exhilarating climate of the 
Edwards Plateau benefited him so much that his family de- 
cided to allow him to return the following year, and he brought 
his cousin, John Roosevelt, along with him. They arrived at 
Fort McKavett in April, 1877, and soon went on a fishing trip 
with Captain Viele, southward to the North Fork of the Llano, 
where the north and south road intersected the east and west 
road. A store was later started at this crossroad, and the 
neighboring ranchers got their mail and supplies there. In 
1902, when his brother, Theodore, was President of the United 
States and the laws concerning United States mail were more 
strictly enforced, an order was issued ending the practice of 
leaving mail at the store, which was not an authorized post 
office. The establishment of a post office, therefore, became the 
order of the day. 
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The story told in later years was that the ranchers got to- 
gether and applied for a post office and were told that they could 
have one but that it would have to have a name so mail could be 
properly addressed to it. The majority did not want it called 
after any of the ranchers in the vicinity, and most of the good 
names they thought of would be duplicated elsewhere and would 
not be allowed. It is said that a group started looking through 
the Texas Almanac and they struck this name Roosevelt; after 
some discussion it was decided the most appropriate name, 
as it was Roosevelt who started the movement demanding 
postal efficiency. Besides he had organized the Rough Riders 
in Texas; and, even if he was a Republican and a Yankee, 
he was not like the rest of his ilk but a man’s man. There being 
no other post office named Roosevelt in Texas, that name 
was approved by the postal authorities and the office was so 
named in 1902. Thus, it was that twenty-five years after 
Roosevelt fished on the North Fork of the Llano at the cross 
trails thirty miles south of Fort McKavett, the site was called 
Roosevelt. It is now on Federal Highway No. 290, The Old 
Spanish Trail, near the western border of Kimble County. 

The two Roosevelt boys travelled in an ambulance drawn 
by four fast and powerful mules, leaving Fort McKavett at 
daybreak with their guns, fishing tackle, and bedrolls and picked 
up Captain Viele and Lieut. Francis Edmund A. Lacey, Jr., 
10th U. S. Infantry. Lacey was born in Ireland and had been 
brevetted for gallantry at the Battle of Gettysburg. They were 
joined by Lieut. Gregory Barrett, Jr., in his “buggie.” The 
baggage wagon and its escort of twelve fine-looking, picked 
soldiers had been sent on ahead the day before as it would 
travel slower. The ambulance must have travelled at a terrific 
rate, for it overtook the advance group in five hours. It was 
a most fearful drive over some rocks a foot high and others 
so high the mules would have to strain and tug to get the 
ambulance over the top; consequently the party did not camp 
near old Fort Terrett until 4 P.M. Fort Terrett was on the 
east bank of the North Fork of the Llano River, ninety-seven 
miles northwest of Fort Martin Scott at Fredericksburg. It 
was established February 5, 1852, and abandoned February 26, 
1854. The party had excellent fishing and, with two rods, in 
less than an hour caught eighteen pounds of black bass. Elliott 
and John would fish all day and shoot turkeys at night. They 
moved down the stream to the east to the vicinity of what is now 
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known as Roosevelt and stayed there a day and a half. They shot 
sixteen ducks en route. The road crosses the river about every 
mile and follows it the rest of the time. From camp they 
turned north to Fort McKavett, fishing en route, so at the end 
of five days they got back with 320 pounds of fish credited to 
four rods. 

The boys were made comfortable with a bed of hay and a 
double blanket. They had two tents, with Captain Viele and 
Elliott in one and Lieutenant Lacey and John in the other, 
so in case of Indian attack they would be guarded by veterans. 
Captain Viele ran the mess, and it was excellent even if there 
was a shortage of luxuries such as napkins, knives, and forks. 
The tenderfeet had a jolly time and good sport, and their visit 
broke the monotony of frontier life for the officers and men, who 
thoroughly appreciated the “dudes.” They left by stage May 
2 and arrived in San Antonio, 180 miles, over a rough, jolting 
road, the third day. The experiences gained by Elliott Roosevelt 
in Texas made him much more expert in camping, shoot- 
ing, fishing, and riding than his elder brother, Theodore, who 
was thrilled with his stories and planned to emulate him. 

When the father, Theodore the elder, died two years later, 
he left his sons about $50,000 each; and Elliott decided to seek 
adventure and see the world. Subsequently he hunted big game 
such as elephants and tigers in India and elsewhere. 

Theodore bought a ranch in the Bad Lands of Dakota Ter- 
ritory in 1883, and when Elliott went out to visit him he 
surprised the cowboys with his skill in shooting and riding. 
This his brother was learning the hard way. 

Elliott probably told his brother about the pig-sticking in 
India and about the wild boar of Texas, the javelina; for in 
April, 1892, Theodore came to Texas with his Texan friend, 
John Moore, to hunt the collared peccary. He first went to 
Uvalde and hunted on the Frio, which was then dry except for 
a few scattered water holes. He was interested in everything; 
the pecans, live oaks, and elms intrigued him as did the strange 
chaparral cock, preying on snakes and lizards, that glided over 
the surface like an airplane on a long take-off or landing. The 
wild cattle living in the brush and chaparral were as hard to 
see as deer and even wilder. Then he rode thirty miles south 
to the Nueces, where his luck was better and he had a bag 
of half a dozen javelinas. 
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And so ends my story of “When Elliott Roosevelt came to 
Texas,” but “as the mighty oak from the little acorn grew,” 
so the seed of adventure implanted in Elliott Roosevelt at Fort 
McKavett, Texas, sixty-eight years ago, grew until his brother, 
Theodore, who was spurred to emulate his skill with guns and 
horses, rose to be the twenty-fifth President of the United 
States—the most travelled and adventurous of our Presidents. 
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With Biehl, a teamster, who lived at Fort McKavett from 1868 to 1928. 
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(the widow of Acting Assistant Surgeon Redford Sharpe U.S.M.C., 
who was stationed at Fort McKavett in the 70’s). 


Letter 
From W. W. Collier, Mercedes, Texas (former Texas Ranger at Uvalde). 


Life of General Don Manuel de 
Mier y Ceran 
as it affected Cexas-Mexican Relations 
OHLAND MORTON 


[continued] 


Chapter IV---The Law of April 6, 1830 


IER Y TERAN reached Matamoros about the middle of March. 
M The available documents do not reveal the complete story, 
but he had hardly arrived before trouble arose with de la Garza 
and ended by the commandant general stripping the latter of all 
military power and authority in his district. In a general mili- 
tary circular, Mier y Teran declared that de la Garza had op- 
posed his authority since the previous December; that he had 
interfered repeatedly with his troops; that he was guilty of 
habitual disobedience; that he henceforth was entitled to no 
recognition from officers or troops in the Eastern Interior Prov- 
inces; and that any action on de la Garza’s part of a military 
nature would be considered as that of a guerilla chieftain.* 

The port of Matamoros had only recently been opened. Com- 
merce was just beginning to flourish, and as is usual with new 
towns where money is being spent, adventurers of both sexes 
had flocked there to prey on the inhabitants; drinking, gambling, 
and all night dances were common. Robberies and street fights 
and murders abounded; the sanitary conditions were such that 
the health of the inhabitants was endangered. The new com- 
mandant general changed all these things. He began by re- 
organizing the presidial companies and making rules concern- 
ing the conduct of the troops, who were enjoined to attend 
strictly to their own business and not to interfere either with 


41“Manuel de Mier y Teran, General in Chief of the Army of Operations 
and Commandant General of the Three Eastern Interior States, Military 
Circular,” Matamoros, April 29, 1830, in The Matamoros Archives, Vol. 
XXII, The University of Texas Photoprints. Another copy of this circular 
is found in the archives of the Hospital de Jess in Archivo General de la 
Nacién, Mexico, Legajo 416. 
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the business or the quarrels of the civilians. The results were 
salutary; in a short time, the troops were respected as the pro- 
tectors of the citizens. The legal inhabitants of the town were 
encouraged in peaceful habits of life and were assured that 
they would be safe in their homes and on the streets of Mata- 
moros during business hours. Mier y Teran re-established con- 
fidence in legal commerce, and made conditions unpleasant for 
those who were there for no good. His work was characterized 
as being more like that of a good padre than of a military com- 
mandant.** 

After his own men had been placed under strict regulations, 
the military commandant then insisted that the civil officials 
assist in establishing order. He called the attention of the 
alcalde to lack of proper jail facilities and required him to pro- 
vide for the separation of prisoners according to the nature of 
the crimes committed. He saw the danger to human life in the 
wooden jail and required that masons and bricklayers be put 
to work immediately on a structure of brick and stone.** 

As might be expected, Matamoros was exposed to epidemics 
of various diseases. To combat the smallpox scourge, Mier y 
Teran obtained and distributed vaccine to the troops and citi- 
zens of the port. Luis Berlandier, who had accompanied the 
boundary expedition to Texas as physician, zodlogist, and 
botanist, assisted in the distribution of the vaccine.** 

Matamoros, besides being the headquarters for the command- 
ancy of the Eastern Interior Provinces, was the logical collect- 


ar Museo Mexicano, II, 128; C. M. de Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico, 

43Mier y Teran to the Alcalde of Matamoros, April 29, (XXII) and August 
28, 1830 (XXII), The Matamoros Archives. 

44Mier y Terdn to the Alcalde, March 23, and 25, 1830, ibid., (XXII). 

The fiction of a boundary commission was maintained until late in 1831. 
Berlandier, Tarnava, Batres, and Sanchez served in the state of Tamaulipas 
as members of various expeditions. See Mier y Teran, “Instructions to 
Tarnava and Berlandier,”’ Matamoros, July 18, 1830; Alaman to Mier y 
Teran, Mexico City, July 23, 1830; Mier y Teran to Alaman, Matamoros, 
October 14, 1830; Tarnava to Mier y Teran, Altamira, January 31, and 
February 1, 1831. Archivo General de México, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, 
op. mil., 1836, The University of Texas (Barker) Transcripts; Diario de 
Viage, 154-248, 283-298. Besides directing these activities in Tamaulipas, 
Mier y Teran, during the summer of 1830, carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with José Maria Tornel, who was then in the United States, con- 
cerning the Texas-Louisiana boundary and the historical significance of the 
La Salle expedition to Texas in 1685. José Maria Tornel, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Mexican Legation, Baltimore, July 1, 
and November 20, 1830, to Alaman; J. M. Tornel to Van Buren, November 
20, 1830; Mier y Teradn to Tornel, Matamoros, September 8, 1830, in Archivo 
de Relaciones Exteriores, Asuntos Varios, caja 2, 1830 4 1834, The Uni- 
versity of Texas (Barker) Transcripts. 
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ing place for the troops destined for Texas. From there they 
could be quickly thrown across the Nueces into the area where 
they would most likely be needed.** The troops, however, were 
slow in arriving; besides, the promised supplies had not been 
sent, and the governor of San Luis Potosi had intercepted and 
used part of the funds intended for the expedition. In pleas 
to the Minister of War, Mier y Teran asked that the lack of 
funds and need for men be called to the attention of Bustamante, 
for, in his own opinion, “not one moment should now be lost.” 
He followed these pleas with urgent and almost stormy demands 
for the necessary means to continue his important under- 


taking.** 


45Rumors of the plan presented by Mier y Teran through Tarnava reached 
Texas early in March, 1830. Stephen F. Austin, to keep down any un- 
easiness or excitement, published two editorials in The Texas Gazette that 
month. The first one appeared March 13: 

By an official letter, from the Minister of Relations, dated in 
Mexico, 6th February, 1830, addressed to the Governor of this 
state, and published for the information of the inhabitants of 
Texas in the Gazette of Leona Vicario. —It appears that General 
Teran has been appointed by the Vice President, General-in-Chief 
of a division of 2,100 men, which are to be marched to this Depart- 
ment, for the protection of its inhabitants, against the inroads of 
the Indians. . . . The different states from which these forces are to 
be drawn, are called upon to use every exertion to furnish and 
equip the troops, on account of the scarcity and want of funds in 
the National Treasury. 

Two weeks later, Austin gave more specific instances of Indian dangers, 
and extolled the generosity of the Mexican government to the Texas 
colonists: 

It is understood that His Excellency Gen. Teran, is shortly ex- 
pected in this Department, with a respectable body of troops, in- 
tended for the protection of our frontier. —The Tehuacana Indians 
have recently committed numerous depredations in the vicinity of 
San Antonio de Bexar, and are daily becoming more insolent. 
The arrival of Gen. Teran, we make no doubt, will effectually check 
the predatory excursions of those faithless savages, and afford 
complete protection to settlements. There is also much reason to 
expect that important benefits will result to Texas from the loca- 
tion of an officer in it, of the high military, scientific and moral 
character of General Teran. 

This effort of the government to protect and foster the infant 
settlement of this remote member of the Union, affords an addi- 
tional proof of the paternal care of the General Government to- 
wards the inhabitants of Texas. —If ever there was a people who 
have reason to be satisfied with their government, it is WE, the 
people of Texas. 

From The Texas Gazette, March 13, and 27, 1830. For Austin’s author- 
ship of the two paragraphs quoted, see his letter to Musquiz, March 29, 1830, 
The Austin Papers, II, 354-355. 

46Mier y Teran to Minister of War, March 15, and April 5, 1830, Archivo 
General de Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 14, op. mil. 1830, The University 
of Texas (Hatcher) Transcripts; to Alaman, March 20, and 31, April 9, 
and 12, MSS., in archives of Hospital de Jesis, Archivo General de la 
Nacién, Mexico, Legajo 416, Expediente 1. 
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The general government, however, had a different plan in 
mind. The Minister of Relations, Alaman, by initiating the 
decree of April 6, 1830, made provisions, not for an expedition 
for the defense of Texas, but for the permanent military oc- 
cupation of that department. This decree placed the military 
commandant of the Eastern Interior Provinces and his troops 
in an entirely new position. Because of Mier y Teran’s con- 
nections with the origin and execution of that decree it is now 
necessary to give some attention to its history and provisions. 


The law of April 6, 1830, was to accomplish frankly 
and without disguise what Guerrero’s emancipation 
decree sought by indirection—to stop the flood of emi- 
gration from the United States to Texas. It was an 
emergency measure to avert a supposed crisis, and 
from the national point of view was justifiable and 
proper. Mexican statesmen read the record of Amer- 
ican expansion with profound uneasiness and distrust. 
Wherever it had met the Spanish boundary with a de- 
termined push, the Spanish line had receded. The ex- 
pectation of the framers of the colonization policy to 
balance native and European settlements against 
Anglo-American colonists was plainly doomed to dis- 
appointment, and the safeguard of the border and coast 
reserves was both insufficient and unenforceable. Pres- 
ervation of the province might still lie, however, in 
that other reservation of the federal colonization law 
allowing Congress to stop immigration at its discretion 
from any particular nation.” 


Were we to examine the entire historical background of this 
law, we would need to study the La Salle expedition, the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, the acquisition of the Floridas by the United 
States, the story of westward expansion of the United States 
at the expense of Spain, Poinsett’s mission to Mexico, the work 
of the British chargé d’affaires, H. G. Ward, and the activities 
of Colonel Anthony Butler in Mexico. Some of these have been 
mentioned. Each contributed its share to the attitude of Mexi- 
can officials. The decisive influence, however, in bringing about 
the passage of the law, was the advice of General Mier y 
Teran.** His communications concerning conditions in Texas 


4TE. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 296. 

48The pioneer study of this law or decree is that by Alleine Howren, “The 
Causes and Origin of the Decree of April 6, 1830.” Before the publication 
of her paper in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVI, April, 1913, 
historians had generally credited Alamdn with the origination of the 
measure. After a thorough study of the correspondence and documents 
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have been quoted at length in their proper chronological setting. 
To President Victoria, on June 30, 1828, he described the con- 
ditions on the frontier and commented on the unceasing stream 
of new settlers pouring into Texas. On several occasions after 
this, he warned the government that armed parties of North 
Americans were collecting on the frontier and that armed colo- 
nists were entering the department daily. His warnings, how- 
ever, were directed against the government of the United States 
rather than against the colonists. On November 14, 1829, he 
suggested the planting of a colony of one thousand Mexican 
families in Texas. The combined reports of Mier y Teran and 
Tarnava of January 6, and 14, 1830, contained the following 
recommendations: 

(1) The settlement of convict soldiers in Texas; 

(2) The encouragement of emigration of Mexican families 
to Texas; 

(3) The encouragement of emigration of Swiss and Ger- 
mans to Texas; 

(4) The encouragement of coastwise trade; 

(5) The free importation of frame houses into Texas; 

(6) The appropriation of the portion of the customs receipts 
shared by the maritime states to the support of the troops 
destined for Texas; 

(7) The free importation into Texas of food supplies for the 
troops ; 

(8) The alteration of Austin’s contract to give the govern- 
ment control of the coast leagues; 

(9) The establishment of new Mexican settlements, and sup- 
port of the same for a certain time at federal expense; 

(10) The creation of a loan fund for voluntary colonization 
of Mexican families; 

(11) Special rewards or bounties to successful agricultur- 
ists among Mexican colonists; 

(12) The continuation of the plan of colonization for many 
years; 
connected with the law, Miss Howren showed that Mier y Teran suggested 
practically every provision except Article XI. Her conclusions are pre- 
sented in a thoroughly satisfactory manner and are generally accepted by 
historians today. Besides the documents Miss Howren used, there are some 
pertinent items in the archives of the Hospital de Jests, Archivo General 
de la Nacién, Mexico, Legajo 416, Papeles Sueltos, MSS. See Mier y Teran to 
<— April 19, 1830, for copy of items in The Texas Gazette, March 
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(13) The eventual extension of Mexican settlements to the 
Red and Arkansas rivers; 

(14) The establishment of a Mexican consulate at New 
Orleans.*® 

Vice-president Bustamante’s service as commandant general 
of the Eastern Interior Provinces had made him familiar with 
the conditions which existed on the frontier. Alaman and Facio 
were friendly with and had confidence in Mier y Teran. When, 
on February 8, Alaman proposed the decree which became a law 
on April 6, he encountered no opposition in the executive de- 
partment of the government. In his project, or iniciativa, he 
incorporated Mier y Teran’s denunciation of the methods by 
which the United States promoted its “spurious claims to the 
territory of its neighbors and the means by which he hoped to 
thwart its designs on Texas.” He referred to the evasion of the 
religious restriction and to the introduction of slaves contrary 
to the federal law of July 13, 1824. To Mier y Teran’s proposal 
for military occupation, counter-colonization, and coasting trade 
he added a fourth measure for the preservation of Texas. ‘Let 
Congress repeal the national colonization law in its application 
to Coahuila and Texas, take from the state the right to make 
new contracts, suspend the execution of existing contracts, and 
vest in the federal government the further direction and super- 
vision of colonization in Texas.” Except for this provision, as 
Alaman wrote Mier y Teran, “nothing has been done but to 
make extracts from and codrdinate different paragraphs of 
your communications on this subject.’’° 

The Law of April 6, 1830, was of tremendous significance to 
the history of Texas. 

Briefly stated, the law authorized a loan, secured by the duty 
on cotton and woolen imports, to meet the cost of transporting 
Mexican colonists to Texas. It opened the coasting trade to 
foreign vessels for a period of four years. It vested authority 
in a federal commissioner to supervise the execution of the 
empresario contracts and see that they did not violate the 
limitations of the general colonization law. Apparently, it in- 
tended to suspend existing contracts and put an abrupt end to 


4*Tarnava to Minister of War, January 6, and to Alaman, January 14, 
1830; Alleine Howren, “Causes and Origin of the Decree of April 6, 1830,” 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVI, 418; E. C. Barker, The Life 
of Stephen F. Austin, 305; Mier y Terdn, Reflexiones de uno que tiene 
datos & mucha distancia, n. d., MS., in_the archives of the Hospital de 
Jests, in Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico. 


50K. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 306, and n. 15. 
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further colonization from the United States. It recognized 
existing slavery, but forbade further introduction of slaves 
into the states. To facilitate enforcement of these provisions, 
the law made a special application of the general passport law 
of March 12, 1828, and provided that foreigners entering by 
the northern frontier must show passports issued by Mexican 
representatives at their place of residence.** 

The interpretation and execution of this law was of even more 
importance than the legislation itself. Mier y Teran was chosen 
to administer it, and to his duties as commandant general were 
added those of federal commissioner of colonization.*» His work 
in putting the law into effect will now be considered. 


II. INTERPRETATION AND EXECUTION 


The Law of April 6, 1830, was a reasonable one considered 
from the Mexican point of view. The eleventh article of the 
decree was designed to prohibit, or at least limit, immigration 
from the United States. Settlers in a new country naturally 
look to their mother country for guidance. The entire history 
of United States-Mexican relations had been of a nature to 
arouse suspicion on the part of Mexico toward the designs of 
the Anglo-Americans on Texas. Mier y Teran’s reports on 
Texas, beginning in 1828, all showed the overwhelming majori- 
ty of Anglo-Americans compared to the Mexican population of 
that department. The law, then, was an attempt to save Texas 
for the Mexican nation by strengthening its ties with Mexico 
and severing those which bound it to the United States. Texas 
was to be settled, but by colonists from countries not adjacent 
to it. The underlying idea seemed to be to overcome the Anglo- 
Americans’ numerical superiority. 

Although he realized the many difficulties of enforcing the 
law, Mier y Teran accepted the appointment as commissioner 
of colonization®’ and received assurances from the state govern- 


51For text of the law in translation, see Alleine Howren, “Causes and 
Origin of the Decree of April 6, 1830,” The Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, XVI, 415-417; The Texas Gazette, July 3, 1830. For the decree in 
Spanish, see Dublan, M., and J. Lozano, Legislacién Mexicana, II, 238-240. 

52Alaman to Mier y Teradn, Mexico City, April 7, 1830, in The University 
of Texas Transcripts from Department of Fomento, Mexico, Legajo 5, 
— 80; Alaman to Viesca, April 7, 1830, in The Austin Papers, II, 

53Mier y Teran to Alaman, Matamoros, April 26, 1830, in Archivo General 
de Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, op. mil. 1886. The University of Texas 
(Barker) Transcripts. 
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ment that no obstacle would be placed in his way in carrying out 
his duties.** Alaman sent instructions to the new federal com- 
missioner of colonization on April 21, but, as he said at that 
time, “The clarity and precision with which the law is edited, 
decreeing various means to secure the integrity of the territory 
of the Republic, scarcely demands that it be accompanied by 
instructions for its execution.” There were, nevertheless, cer- 
tain measures whose importance demanded their immediate 
execution. Article three provided that the commissioner should 
contract with the state government for the purchase of lands 
for the establishment of colonies of Mexicans and other national- 
ities; this was to be done at once. Alaman further requested 
that the commissioner notify the government at his earliest 
convenience of the number of presidarios which would be needed 
in the construction of the proposed fortifications. He was also 
to begin negotiations with the various state governments look- 
ing toward the removal of Mexican families to Texas. In his 
first report, the commissioner was to indicate the amount and 
location of land needed for colonies, forts, arsenals, and garri- 
sons, the number of troops he would likely need, and the prob- 
able location of the proposed fortifications. 

The remainder of the instructions dealt with articles nine, 
ten, and eleven. Briefly stated, they had to do with passports, 
introduction of slaves, and immigration from the United States, 
in the order named. These provisions were to be strictly en- 
forced, and the government was to be informed of any infrac- 
tions or abuses which might occur. “His Excellency [the vice- 
president] does not doubt that this duty will be fulfilled in all 
the particulars which the law provides,” concluded Alaman.* 

In a letter to Alaman, written June 6, 1830, Mier y Teran 
discussed each article of the law, and it is clear from a study 
of this letter that he was not entirely in accord with all the 
provisions. It is also evident that he realized that the mere 
putting of the measure on paper was not sufficient action on 
the part of the government. In the first place, it was impossible 
to enforce the passport requirement with the weak military 


54J, M. Viesca to Alaman, Leona Vicario, April 19, 1830, bid. 

55Alaman to Mier y Teran, April 21, 1830, bid; Mier y Teran to Alaman, 
April 30, 1830, in archives of the Hospital de Jesus, in Archivo General de la 
Nacién, Legajo 416, Expediente 1. This letter was written by Berlandier. 
Mier y Teran had been confined to his bed for three days with fever. All 
his correspondence from April 30, until May 14, 1830, is in Berlandier’s 
handwriting. 
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force then at Nacogdoches. He had heard rumors to the effect 

that North American merchants who were seeking pretexts for 
taking possession of Texas were using the law as proof that 
Mexico had submitted to English influence. Its object, accord- 

ing to them, was to establish a buffer of English settlements 

on the border. Mier y Teran preferred to reserve the frontier 

to Mexican empresarios and permit them to fill one-fourth of 
their contracts with foreigners at the discretion of the govern- 
ment, without specifying any particular nation; he believed 
that by this means a racial balance could be gradually estab- 
lished without giving ground for the resentment both in Texas 
and the United States that total prohibition would cause. His 
chief objection, however, was to the slavery provision. It is 
true that he recognized, like many others, the evils of the insti- 
tution, and in his letter to Guadalupe Victoria, June 30, 1828, 
he had spoken of the evils of the importation of slaves into 
Texas and of the undesirability of repealing any of the laws 
restricting such importation. Contracts of indenture prevented 
the enforcement of the provision of 1830, however, and there 
were more significant reasons why the matter should be left as 
it then stood. In the abstract, Mier y Teran hated slavery; but 
as a practical matter he believed it was necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the national territory. Nothing but 
a strong barrier of Mexican and foreign population could pre- 
vent the Anglo-American advance as far as Vera Cruz; and 
to establish this slavery was indispensable. Land without means 
of cultivation, in this case negroes, was useless. A large slave 
population in Texas would be a safeguard against disorder; the 
colonists knew that slave insurrections were promoted by turbu- 
lent conditions, and for that reason would hesitate to launch a 
revolution against Mexico. More urgent than all these things 
was a law providing for the administration of justice in Texas; 
he pointed out the total lack of judicial authority, as well as 
the inconvenience of a capital as far removed from the depart- 
ment as Saltillo. As a remedy for this last named “monstrosi- 
ty,” he suggested the organization of the Department of Texas 
into a territory under the direct control of the federal govern- 
ment.*® 


56Mier y Terdn to Alaman, June 6, and 11, 1830, Ibid; Apuntes relativos 

a las colonias de Texas en el ano de 1830, MS., Wagner Collection, Yale 

University Library, The University of Texas Microfilm; Reflexiones sobre 

Colonias Europeas en el Departamento de Tejas, n. d. MS., in The 
Alamdén Papers, The University of Texas Library. 
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We have seen that the Law of April 6, 1830, except the 
eleventh article, was based upon the recommendations of Mier 
y Teran. Why, then, should he not approve the other seventeen 
articles? When we examine the practical situation with which 
he was faced, the answer becomes obvious. All his recommen- 
dations were lumped together into a single measure of eighteen 
articles, passed, and dumped into his hands with instructions 
to execute them immediately. There were many reasons why 
he could not do it. Some money came into his hands, but not 
nearly enough to enforce even the passport provision. Some 
troops were sent to him, but they were slow in coming, and 
never of a sufficient number effectively to defend the depart- 
ment from encroachment. He foresaw some of these difficulties, 
as will be shown. A well prepared program of colonization, a 
self-sufficing plan of military defense, a gradual closing of the 
door to foreign colonists, the development of the coasting trade 
—any or all of these might have been worked out in time. Even 
the evil of slavery might have been eliminated after a program 
of Mexican and foreign colonization,—but certainly not before. 
As far as the available correspondence reveals, Mier y Teran 
was as surprised with the Law of April 6 as anyone. He had 
not even been able to collect enough able-bodied men for a 
simple military expedition to the frontier. It required fully 
two months for him to study the law and write his opinion on 
its several articles. This is evidence that he was wholly unpre- 
pared for the measure. In his recommendations, which Tarnava 
had presented in January, he had suggested first, and as tempo- 
rary measures, the strategic location of troops in Texas. The 
report does not indicate that he contemplated any political 
measures whatever until after these preliminary military meas- 
ures had been acted upon. He had said, “To hold the points 
above indicated, at this time wholly unoccupied, it must be cer- 
tain that the soldiers are to be there, and that the provisions 
necessary for their maintenance be collected beforehand.” 
Further in the same report we find, ‘“‘The holding of Texas does 
not depend upon the raising of one army nor upon the efforts 
put forth at one particular time, but upon continuous exer- 


tions.” These two quoted statements seem to indicate that the 


best he hoped to obtain in the beginning was some action on 
the military recommendations, and that the political measures 
were suggested for future consideration. Further evidence 
along this line is found in his communication to the Minister 
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of War on June 14, 1830. A report from Colonel de las Piedras 
at Nacogdoches revealed that his forces were not sufficient to 
enforce the provision against the introduction of foreigners. 
The conduct of the Anglo-Americans was irritating to de las 
Piedras; he reported that they were haughty in their demeanor 
and even at times laughed at the Mexican officials. Commenting 
on this situation, Mier y Teran said that the publication of the 
law should have been delayed until after the strengthening of 
the Texas garrisons. He then entered into detail concerning 
the difficulties of assembling troops at Matamoros and trans- 
porting them to Texas. “‘Under such circumstances,” he wrote, 
“if the many difficulties under which I am working are not 
removed [the munitions and arms which he had requested from 
Vera Cruz had not arrived, and there was no money], you will 
know that through no fault of mine, it is impossible to organize 
any defense whatever for the department of Texas.’’* 

There was one other matter which the commissioner of colo- 
nization thought should have attention. Through Tarnava, on 
January 14, he had recommended the appointment of a Mexican 
consul at New Orleans. The vice-consul, James W. Breedlove, 
was an Anglo-American, and Mier y Teran believed that he 
did not have the interests of Mexico at heart. Breedlove pub- 
lished the Law of April 6, in Spanish and English, in the papers 
of New Orleans, and sent information to the proper authorities 
in Texas. He was quite sure, nevertheless, “that its contents 
would be looked upon with indifference.’** This attitude, when 
made known to Mier y Teran, irritated him, and he again asked 
that Breedlove be replaced with a Mexican who would look 
after Mexico’s business. Alaman attempted to soothe him by 
informing him that while the matter was a delicate one, it was 
only temporary. Early in 1831, Breedlove was replaced by 
Pizarro Martinez, a very able consul.*® 

In his letter to Alaman, June 6, Mier y Teran tried to give 
the government the facts as he saw them, without shrinking 


57Mier y Teran to Facio, June 14, 1830, Archivo General de Mexico, Guerra, 
co 1, Leg. 14, op. mil. 1830, The University of Texas (Hatcher) Tran- 
scripts. 

58Santiago W. Breedlove to Alaman, New Orleans, June 4, 1830, Mexico, 
Department of Fomento, Legajo 5, Expediente 30, The University of Texas 
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from the condemnation of public opinion. “It is perilous,” he 
wrote, “to prolong a political question in Texas.” Before he 
wrote this, however, he had written Stephen F. Austin for his 
opinion on the law. He wanted particularly Austin’s ideas on 


declaring Texas a territory.” 
The eleventh article of the law contained the prohibition 


against immigration from the United States: 


-In accordance with the right reserved by the gen- 
eral congress in the seventh article of the Law of 
August 18, 1824, it is prohibited that emigrants from 
nations bordering on this Republic shall settle in the 
states or territories adjacent to their own nation. Con- 
sequently, all contracts not already completed and not 
in harmony with this law are suspended. 


In Austin’s translation of the tenth article, the first phrase 
read, “No change shall be made with respect to the colonies 
already established, nor with respect to the slaves which they 
contain. .. .” By combining the two articles, he substituted the 
word “contract” for “colony” in the first and then argued that 
no change should be made in contracts that were already estab- 
lished or effective. His own and Green DeWitt’s contracts were 
effective, he said, and by the terms of the law, no change should 
be made in these contracts and the empresarios should be al- 
lowed to continue introducing colonists until the contracts were 
either filled or expired by limitation. He insisted that Mier y 
Teran, as commissioner of colonization, should so interpret the 
law.": Fortunately for Austin’s enterprise, and for reasons 


60Mier y Terdn to Austin, April 24, 1830, in The Austin Papers, II, 370; 
Austin to Mier y Teran, May 18, 1830, Jbid., 380-381. This writer fails to 
see in Mier y Teran’s letter of April 24, any attempt to deceive Austin. 
Alleine Howren in her “Causes and Origin of the Decree of April 6, 1830,” 
in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVI, 420, by placing certain 
phrases in italics, shifts emphasis so that it might appear that both Mier y 
Teran’s opinion and final action on the bill were being held up for Austin’s 
reply. E. C. Barker in The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 309, says, “Teran 
forwarded it [a letter from Bustamante to Austin] with a letter of his own 
on April 24, innocently remarking that he supposed Austin was informed 
concerning the bill which Congress was discussing for the development of 
Texas; some friends in Mexico had asked his opinion, but he wanted to hear 
what Austin had to say about it before replying.” It is, of course, difficult 
to say how much advance information Austin had on the law, but Articles 
1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 18, and 18, were translated and discussed in The Texas Gazette, 
April 10, 1830. This information reached Texas before it reached Mata- 
moros. See Mier y Teran to Alaman, May 7, 1830, MS., in archives of 
Hospital de Jests, in Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico, Legajo 416, 
Expediente 1. 

61Austin to Mier y Teran, May 18, 1830, as cited. E. C. Barker in The 
Life of Stephen F. Austin, 296-328, has published a comprehensive study 
of the Law of April 6, 1830, particularly as it affected the established 
colonies. For Austin’s reasoning, see pages 308-313. 
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which will be brought out presently, Mier y Teran concurred 
and even went further. He wrote to de las Piedras at Nacog- 
doches, and to Elosua at Béxar, that all the orders received by 
him from the government were aimed to guarantee the colonies 
already established on the terms in which their contracts were 
granted; “so that they have the right to conclude all matters 
pending in the part which has not yet been fulfilled.”” Detailed 
instructions had not arrived, but these would require time, and 
meanwhile de las Piedras and Elosua were to act according to 
this declaration. He sent Austin a copy of this order, and 
added: “For the present I can say to you that you should advise 
those families which are lacking to fulfill your contracts that 
there is no obstacle to your receiving them. To facilitate their 
removal you should send each one a certificate. This, presented 
to the authorities on the frontier, will serve as a passport.” In 
the same letter he suggested that Austin should endeavor to 
collect the scattered squatters in East Texas into his colony. 
“It is all the same to me,” wrote the commissioner, “whether 
you bring a family from Tennessee or from the Sabine.” This 
letter to Austin was equivalent to a ruling that the eleventh 
article suspended only the contracts that had not become effec- 
tive by the progress of settlement. Alaman and Bustamante 
were not so easily won over to Austin’s interpretation, but they 
finally accepted it, and in a short while the Mexican consulates 
at New Orleans and New York were instructed to issue pass- 
ports to Texas only to those who were going to Austin’s or 
DeWitt’s colonies.” 

Austin published Mier y Teran’s letter interpreting the law, 
and by a series of editorials in The Texas Gazette directed the 
attention of the colonists to its beneficial aspects without men- 
tioning the possible ill effects it might have on the settlement 
of Texas. He called their attention to the value of military pro- 
tection to the frontier by the establishment of a garrison com- 
manded by an officer known and liked by the settlers, relief 
from militia duty, promotion of commerce by the opening of the 
coasting trade to foreigners, and the encouragement of woolen 
and cotton manufactures.** At about the same time, Mier y 
Teran was warning Alaman that it was reported among the 
“North Americans” that the only encouragement of woolen and 


62E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 313-314; also E. C. Barker, 
Mexico and Texas, 88. 
8The Texas Gazette, July 3, and 10, 1830. 
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cotton manufactures contemplated by the law was that which 
would be given to the English mill owners of Aguascalientes 
and the English empresarios of Parras.* 

Why was Mier y Teran ready to accept an interpretation of 
the Law of April 6, 1830, permitting continued settlement from 
the United States in Austin’s colonies and in the colony of 
DeWitt? 


In the end, [says Dr. Barker], Teran was not in 
full accord with the total prohibition of immigration 
from the United States. He came to favor, rather, a 
ratio, admitting one American to three Mexicans and 
Europeans. He believed that by this means a racial 
balance could be established gradually and without 
giving ground for the resentment both in Texas and in 
the United States that total prohibition would cause.* 


On the same day that he accepted Austin’s interpretation, Mier 
y Teran wrote to Facio, the Minister of War, giving him per- 
haps his real feelings in the matter: 


In order to calm the agitation I have sent the en- 
closed reply. I am trying to gain time, doing every- 
thing in my power not to deviate from the spirit of 
the law itself, but since it is such a dangerous situa- 
tion, I have accepted a translation in which different 
words are used to convey the same idea. I have some 
misgivings concerning the wisdom of my accepting 
this translation, which is important; nevertheless, I 
have sustained it. To do otherwise would make re- 
bellion almost inevitable. 


A month later, he wrote Alaman, who had not been so willing 
to accept Austin’s interpretation: 


It would be most prudent that in replying to all of 
Austin’s letters you strive to inspire in him the great- 
est confidence in and adhesion to the Government. 
Then you can depend upon the fidelity of his legiti- 
mately introduced colonists and they will serve as a 
powerful steadying influence on all the new ones who 
might come there and to the other colonies. The con- 
duct which Austin has observed on previous occasions 


64Mier y Teran to Alaman, June 11, 1830, Mexico, Department of Fomento, 
Legajo 5, Expediente 30, The University of Texas Transcripts. 

65E. C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 59. 

*86Mier y Teran to Minister of War and Navy, June 14, 1830, Archivo 
General de Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 14, The University of Texas 
(Hatcher) Transcripts. ; 
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makes it probable that he will continue working in the 
same spirit. 


The answer to our question, then, is that Mier y Teran wanted 
to eliminate as much as possible the ground for resentment 
both in Texas and in the United States that total prohibition 
would cause; he wanted to forestall the rebellion which a radical 
and sudden change might arouse; and, finally, he recognized 
Austin’s steadying influence through his colonists on the entire 
department of Texas. Without going into details, it is sufficient 
here to say that immigration continued its flow from the 
United States, though much more slowly, though colonists were 
legally admitted only to Austin’s and to DeWitt’s colonies. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican chargé d’affaires, José Maria Tornel 
y Mendivil, had published in the United States a translation of 
the eleventh article with a warning that all further settlements 
of Americans in Texas was absolutely prohibited. He then sent 
orders to the Mexican consulate at New Orleans that there were 
no exceptions to the law, and that persons locating in Texas 
after its publication were liable to expulsion at the pleasure of 
the government. But Mier y Teran had before this instructed 
the consul to grant passports to those destined for Austin’s or 
DeWitt’s colonies. The consul, Martinez, followed Mier y 
Teran’s instructions because they came from one “more im- 
mediately my superior,” and for this wise course he received the 
felicitations of his government.** 

Had Mier y Teran been able to have the matter of coloniza- 
tion settled according to his ideas, he would have been saved 
much labor and the possibility is that many controversies which 
later arose might have been avoided. Austin and DeWitt had 
been taken care of; the empresario Martin de Leén and his 
colonists were Mexicans, thus they held a favored position 
before the Law of April 6, 1830. As for all the others, Mier y 
Teran recommended that the government specifically declare 
their contracts suspended by the law.®® Thus at one stroke the 
legal means would have been provided to end all future con- 
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troversies. The government did not see fit to carry out this 
recommendation, and it remained for the commissioner to 
handle each case as it arose. 

On October 16, 1830, the Galveston Bay and Texas Land 
Company was organized in New York City for the purpose of 
exploiting the combined contracts of David G. Burnet, Lorenzo 
de Zavala, and Joseph Vehlein. The company made no effort 
to obtain the approval of the Mexican government for its enter- 
prise; it was organized like a modern real estate promotion firm 
with agents, literature, and salesmen. De Zavala, with the help 
of another Mexican, José Antonio Mexia, was expected to be 
able to remove any difficulties with the government. The state 
government of Coahuila and Texas took rather belated, but 
specific, action on the matter, prohibiting the alienation to for- 
eigners by Mexican empresarios of the lands granted them.” 

Tornel was disgusted with the conduct of both de Zavala and 
Mexia, and made every effort within his power to warn innocent 
persons in the United States against the designs of the firm 
which represented them." Mier y Teran refused to recognize 
the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company or to permit its 
agents to take charge of the territory included in the three 
grants involved. The company encountered further difficulties 
when it sent fifty-seven immigrants to Galveston Bay. Most 
of them were hired to prepare temporary quarters and raise 
food for European colonists who were expected later. The com- 
mandant of the garrison on Galveston Bay refused to let them 
land and Mier y Teran sustained him. There were two good 
reasons for this action; the entrance of the cnlonists into Texas 
would be a violation of the Law of April 6, 1830, and the Mexi- 
can government had not recognized the company.” 


7°Circular distributed by the Mexican consulate at New Orleans, dated 
March 29, 1831, in Archivo de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Asuntos Varios, 1830-1840, caja 2, The University of Texas (Barker) 
Transcripts. 
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The colonization contract which Robert Leftwich obtained in 
1825 had been transferred to the Nashville Company. The 
company had not begun to settle the grant when the Law of 
April 6, 1830, was passed, but soon thereafter it authorized one 
of its members, Sterling C. Robertson, to settle two hundred 
families.** Robertson arrived in Texas in October, 1830, with 
nine families. Learning that his contract was abrogated by the 
federal law, he appealed to Austin for help. Austin tried to 
assist him but could make no headway against the law. Mier 
y Teran held that the Law of April 6 had suspended all con- 
tracts except those of colonies already established, and wrote 
the governor that titles were not to be issued to families intro- 
duced by Robertson. Later he ordered the expulsion of the 
families by military authorities, but his humane impulses caused 
him to rescind the order; he then suggested to Austin that he 
request permission for them to settle in his grant. This Austin 
did, and Mier y Teran officially approved the request.** Had it 
been a matter of military or political expediency, the commis- 
sioner of colonization, whose heart was easily touched by suffer- 
ing humanity, could have given an order for the expulsion of 
a thousand Anglo-Americans whom he had never seen more 
easily than he could order out the nine poor families who had 
sold their possessions and spent the proceeds in the hope of 
finding a new life in Texas. 

Arthur Wavell, an English gentleman and soldier of fortune, 
had obtained a contract in 1826 to settle a colony of Europeans 
in the border reserve between Red River and the Sulphur Fork, 
and appointed Benjamin Milam his local agent. In the latter 
part of 1829, Milam had opened a land office for Wavell’s colony, 
and early in 1830 began to survey the lands. In his own name 
he possessed a grant just opposite the mouth of Little River. 
Two obstacles defeated Milam’s and Wavell’s enterprises—the 
Law of April 6, 1830, and a dispute over the southwestern 
boundary of Arkansas.** Had Wavell carried out his plan to 
settle his colony with Europeans, or had Milam, a naturalized 
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citizen of Mexico, contemplated a colony of European or Mexi- 
can settlers, the Law of April 6, 1830, would have presented no 
difficulties to either project. It is clear, however, that Milam 
was attempting to attract Anglo-Americans to both colonies. 
Furthermore, large numbers of squatters from the United 
States were already located on both tracts of land. Milam had 
just finished executing surveys of the country and was pre- 
paring to have titles issued to settlers when the law was passed. 
As a result, Colonel de las Piedras, acting on orders from Mier 
y Teradn, arrested Milam’s commissioner at Nacogdoches in 
December, 1830, and put a stop to his activities.” 

The other obstacle in Milam’s way was a clash of authority 
that occurred on the Arkansas frontier. The boundary between 
Arkansas and Texas from Red River south to Louisiana had 
been defined in the Treaty of 1819, but the uncertain status 
of any agreement between Mexico and the United States con- 
cerning the treaty of limits left it unsurveyed and unmarked. 
This became a subject of diplomatic controversy when, in 1830, 
Mier y Teran sent Peter Ellis Bean, with a small detachment 
of cavalry, into the territory around Pecan Point to prevent 
adventurers from entering Texas in that region. Bean was to 
keep the soldiers under the strictest discipline; they were to 
cause no excitement among nor to molest the settlers already 
there; but simply, “to protect the rights of the Mexican Re- 
public at that point.”** As a matter of fact, Bean necessarily 
went into the district between the Neches and the Sabine rivers, 
over which Arkansas claimed jurisdiction. As soon as John 
Pope, Governor of Arkansas Territory, heard of this, he de- 
manded to know what authority Bean had to assume jurisdic- 
tion in the region.** In July, 1830, Milam wrote Pope that he 
was surveying a tract of land around Pecan Point and that he 
held a grant from Mexico for the land. Pope informed him 
that he would not consent to any agreement about settlers under 
the authority of the Mexican government within the limits to 
which that government claimed or exercised jurisdiction. Pope 
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then wrote Van Buren, Secretary of State, who protested to 
Tornel and asked that he exercise his influence to prevent 
further proceedings on the part of Milam or Bean. In October 
Tornel requested Mier y Teran to suspend all activities in the 
disputed area, which he very reluctantly did, as may be seen 
from his communication to Tornel: 


Colonel Bean, carrying out my orders, went to 
Pecan Point to make an examination necessary to the 
Mexican service, the reconnoitering of the situation of 
the savage tribes, and preventing the entrance of ad- 
venturers. In the execution of this commission, nothing 
occurred that should have called the attention of the 
Governor of Arkansas Territory, or that ought to give 
rise to a political question, unless the mere presence of 
a detachment of twelve men, at points incontestably on 
the Mexican frontier, be assumed as a sufficient 
motive. The Colonel reported on his return that the 
commissioner, Maylan [Milam], had been notified by 
Governor Pope of Arkansas to suspend the formation 
ot his colonization establishment; I had already noti- 
fied him to the same effect, but for different reasons. 

Assuming the Treaty of Limits of 1819, which in 
fact now governs in fixing the points of the frontier, 
Pecan Point is indubitably within Mexican territory; 
and with this supposition all discussion, for the pres- 
ent may be suspended, provided that the territory re- 
main in the same condition. But there is a settlement 
ot North Americans forming in this territory, which 
will possess itself of the country unless the Mexican 
government intervenes. For this reason, it appears to 
me equitable that if the Governor of Arkansas oppose 
the Mexican settlement of Maylan, he should also op- 
pose the establishment and introduction of North 
Americans, reserving the occupation and property of 
the country for that nation to which it may be declared 
to belong when the astronomic observations to deter- 
mine the points mentioned in the treaty of limits shall 
have been made. I assure your Excellency with the 
greatest certainty, that it may govern your actions, 
that Pecan Point is within the territory of the Mexican 
republic, sixty leagues, at the least, from the point at 
which any doubt can be rational. In the suspending, 
as your Excellency has done, of all discussion, the Mex- 
ican nation is the one which lays aside its rights, as 
an act of prudence and for the good of harmony.” 
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It has been stated that Mier y Teran was not in full accord 
with the total prohibition of immigration from the United 
States. We have seen that he accepted an interpretation of the 
Law of April 6, which permitted continued settlement in 
Austin’s colonies and in the colony of DeWitt.*® Perhaps enough 
examples have been given to show his attitude towards the 
others. One further incident, however, will serve to show that 
he held to the letter, as well as to the spirit of the law, until 
near the time of his death, which occurred in July, 1832. In 
May, 1832, General John T. Mason, in the interest of the Gal- 
veston Bay and Texas Land Company, entered into negotiations 
with Mier y Teran to open the tracts granted to de Zavala, 
Burnet, and Vehlein, to colonization. In reply to a letter from 
Mason, on May 29, Mier y Teran wrote: 


. . . that the right of the empresarios Burnet, 
Vehlein, and Zavala to proceed in the colonization of 
their grants is unquestionable, and that no obstacle 
will be presented to the introduction of families by 
themselves or attornies provided they conform in all 
respects to the Law of April 6, 1830. 


The next day, May 30, he supplemented the above ruling by 
a short paragraph which, for the time, settled the Galveston 


Bay and Texas Land Company: 


This right does not in any manner comprehend the 
company which they formed in New York; for the 
transactions which they entered into to form said com- | 
pany contravene the laws of colonization." 


The reports of Mier y Teran and Tarnava, and the third 
article of the Law of April 6, 1830, contemplated the counter- 
colonization of Texas by Mexicans and Europeans, particularly 
of Swiss and German origin. The evidence seems to indicate 
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Mexico, Department of Fomento, Legajo 7, Expediente 58. The University 
of Texas (West) 
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that while Mier y Teran advocated the policy, he had no oppor- 
tunity to inaugurate a program of government-supervised colo- 
nization. One application for land for this purpose came from 
Gabriel Laisné Villaveque, a Frenchman, residing in Mexico 
City. Alaman encouraged Villaveque’s project, and urged both 
Mier y Teran and the governor of Coahuila and Texas to help 
clear the path for its materialization.*? The application of 
Villaveque was for more than six million acres of land, and no 
plans had been made to secure colonists. To Mier y Teran it 
must have looked like another real estate scheme. He gave no 
support to the proposal. Another such application came from 
Tadeo Ortiz, a criollo of Guadalajara. Ortiz wanted to colonize 
the frontier along the Red and Arkansas rivers. Mier y Teran 
immediately vetoed this application: 


It would be so expensive and hazardous to form new 
colonies on the banks of the Arkansas, Negracha [Red 
Fork], Big Canadian, and Red Rivers, beyond the place 
called Pecan Point that the Mexican nation would 
expend its resources with no more probable result than 
that of discrediting its colonial enterprises. 


A hint of his plans comes in the concluding paragraph of 
this letter: 


Instead of such extensive projects, place one hun- 
dred Swiss or German families at Galveston without 
an empresario.** 


In August, 1830, Alaman sent the commissioner of coloniza- 
tion an application which he immediately rejected. It was 
signed by James Power and James Hewetson, and asked for 
permission to colonize the islands in Espiritu Santo Bay. In 
his succinct rejection of this application, Mier y Teran said, 
“These little islands are not suitable for agriculture, but are 
ideal for pirates and as bases for contraband trade.’’** 


82. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 34. 

88Alaman to Mier y Teran, July 23, 1830; Mier y Teran to — 
October 14, 1830, Archivo General de Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, 
mil. 1836. The University of Texas (Barker) Transcripts. See also Kelly, 
Edith Louise, and Mattie Austin Hatcher, eds., “Tadeo Ortiz de Ayala and 
the Colonization of Texas, 1822-1833,” in The Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, XXXII, 74-86, 152-164, and R. L. Biesele, The History of the German 
Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, p. 27. 

84Alaman to Mier y Teran, August 3, 1830, Mier y Teran to Alaman, 
September 6, 18380, MSS., in La Biblioteca del "Museo Nacional de Arqueo- 
logia, Historia y ’ Etnologia, Mexico, Legajo 51, Papeles de Texas, Ex- 
pediente 7, Numero 60. 
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The plan to colonize Texas with Mexicans was almost a total 
failure; but in the light of the tremendous efforts made by 
Mier y Teran to put it into effect, however, it would not be fair 
to dismiss it with no more than a word. He named commis- 
sioners at Leona Vicario and at Monterrey to receive the emi- 
grant families and provide them with the necessary equipment 
for the trip to Texas, and established a station at Laredo under 
Captain Sobrevilla to furnish escorts of soldiers as guides and 
protectors; and he arranged with de Leén to receive the fam- 
ilies from Zacatecas in his colony. With these preliminary de- 
tails out of the way, he then turned his attention to the state 
governments. The governor of Coahuila and Texas threw some 
obstacles in the way by insisting that Mier y Teran should 
specify the number of families he expected to introduce and 
subject himself in general to the state colonization law. The 
commissioner, on the other hand, resented the idea of the fed- 
eral government’s having to buy back from the state land that 
it ought never to have relinquished. To each state governor 
he presented his plan; briefly, this was to gather four hundred 
and fifty Mexican families from the various states and place 
them on tracts of land in Texas. The federal government 
would assist financially during the first year. These families, 
with the soldiers who were to be located at the fortified places, 
would in time form a population of eight hundred Mexican 
families. He thought this would eventually insure a Mexican 
population of at least five thousand souls; this number would 
be sufficient to defend the department from the Indians and to 
counter-balance the foreign population. He met opposition on 
every hand. The state governors, generally speaking, paid little 
attention to his plan, and many of them did not even answer 
his first two appeals for help. His third communication brought 
replies, but they were practically unanimous to the effect that 
the states did not care to furnish their blood to make another 
more powerful. A few of the replies will illustrate. Governor 
Garcia of Nuevo Leon, as late as December, 1830, was still 
waiting for action on the part of the districts under him. 
Sanchez of San Luis Potosi wrote the same month that if he 
heard of any poor families who wanted to go to Texas he would 
communicate the information to the commissioner. Viesca on 
December 18 wrote that there were doubtless families in Coa- 
huila who would be better off in Texas; but he did nothing about 
it. The commandant general of Vera Cruz, José Ybarey, prom- 
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ised to put out a circular on the matter. As far as the records 
reveal, only one family was sent to Texas under the plan, and 
only one man, Vicente Flores, a schoolmaster from Tula, asked 
for government assistance to reach Texas. He was informed 
that since there were no families taking advantage of the plan 
there would be no need for schoolmasters in the department.* 

The plan to man the garrisoned places of Texas with convict 
soldiers was hardly more successful. It seemed to be impossible 
to induce Mexicans to migrate to Texas. Zacatecas furnished 
twenty-nine presidiarios in June, 1830, and Tamaulipas fur- 
nished six in November of the same year; an examination of 
hundreds of documents reveals no specific mention of any others. 
The convict soldiers from Zacatecas were delivered to Domingo 
Ugartechea, and those from Tamaulipas to John Davis Brad- 
burn.*® 

Though Mier y Terdn worked on the project of Mexican 
colonization until February, 1832, and never formally aban- 
doned the idea of sending presidiarios to Texas, he admitted to 
Austin in March, 1831, that Mexican colonists could not be 


drawn to Texas.*’ 


85There is much correspondence on the matter of Mexican colonization of 


Texas. In The University of Texas Transcripts from the Archivo General 
de Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, op. mil. 1836, see Mier y Teran to the 
Governors of Guanajuato, Michoacan, Vera Cruz, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, 
Coahuila and Texas, Nuevo Leon, and Tamaulipas; to the Commandant 
Generals of Vera Cruz and Nuevo Leon; to the Alcaldes of Matamoros, 
Reynosa, Camargo, and Mier, November 25, 1830; to the Governor of 
Zacatecas and to Alaman, May 31, and June 6, 1830; to Martin de Leon, 
May 31, 1830; to J. M. Irala and C. Pedro G6mez, commissioners of Leona 
Vicario and Monterrey, June 6, 1830; Joaquin Garcia to Mier y Teran, 
Monterrey, December 6; Manuel Sanchez to Mier y Teran, December 14; 
J. M. Viesca to Mier y Teran, December 18; and José Ybarey to Mier y 
Teran, December 19, 1830. The correspondence about Vicente Flores is in 
the same file: Alaman to Mier y Teran, August 11, and Mier y Teran to 
Alaman, October 7, 1830. In Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 14, op. mil. 1830, 
is a communication from Alexander Ybarey, captain of the port of 
Matamoros, to Mier y Teran, November 18, 1830, in which he mentions 
the departure of one poor family for Texas. This family was to locate on 
the left bank of the San Jacinto, “as near Galveston as they can get.” See 
also, The University of Texas Transcripts from Department of Fomento, 
Mexico, Legajo 6, Expedientes 51 and 52; E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen 
F. Austin, 327; V. Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, I, 162-164. Copies of all 
this correspondence are in Papeles de Texas, MS., in La Biblioteca del Museo 
Nacional, Mexico. See also Solicitud del Gobernado de Texas y Coahuila, 
Gral Manuel de Mier y Terdn sobre concesion de tierras, ibid., Expediente 
4, nim. 11, 9 fojas, May 12, 1830. 

86Manuel de la Campa to Minister of War, Zacatecas, June 15, 1830; 
Alexander Ybarey to Mier y Teran, Matamoros, November 18, 1830, in 
Archivo General de Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 14, op. mil. 1830. The 
University of Texas (Hatcher) Transcripts. 

87Mier y Teran to Austin, March 21, 1831, in The Austin Papers, II, 622. 
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He was able to carry out promptly and rather fully the mili- 
tary dispositions contemplated by the Law of April 6. There 
were two reasons for this—they were more or less under his 
own control, and Facio, the Minister of War, codperated to the 
fullest extent. In January, 1831, Facio, in reporting to con- 
gress, said: 

Of greatest importance are the services which the 
commandant general of the Eastern Interior States, 
Manuel de Mier y Teran, is giving to the country. The 
government first entrusted to him the interesting com- 
mission of defining the boundary between the United 
States of the North and the United Mexican States; 
and although this has not been done because the treaty 
signed by both republics has not been ratified, that 
general has dedicated all his attention to the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of Mexican territory, overcoming 
obstacles which appeared insuperable, and supporting 
with dignity the national decorum. His vast knowl- 
edge, coupled with his experiences in those lands on 
the frontier, have enabled him profitably to carry for- 
ward a program of defense at the same time he was 
working unceasingly in the interest of the colonization 
of Texas. The government has granted the aid he has 
requested in so far as circumstances permitted, putting 
under his orders a regular force of troops so that with 
them he can look after the security and defense of the 
states under his command.** 


The forces at Béxar, La Bahia, and Nacogdoches were in- 
creased; garrisons were established on the Brazos some twelve 
miles west of the crossing of the upper Béxar-Nacogdoches 
road, at the head of Galveston Bay, and near the mouth of the 
Nueces; and smaller detachments were placed on the Neches 
and the Lavaca. “The time-honored Aztec names of the new 
posts,” says Dr. Barker, “were perhaps significant of Teran’s 
determination to Mexicanize the province. That on the Brazos 
was Tenoxtitlan, that on Galveston Bay Andhuac, and that on 
the Nueces Lipantitlan. The little establishment on the Neches 
was Teran, while the one on the Lavaca simply took the name 
of that stream.’’** These establishments surrounded the settle- 
ments and guarded all approaches to them. Their object was 
to prevent violation of the law through the entrance of unau- 
thorized immigration from the United States, to prevent smug- 


88José Antonio Facio, Memoria del Despacho de la Guerra, 1831, p. 9. 
89°F. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 326-327. 
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gling through Texas ports to the interior states of Mexico, and 
to begin Mier y Teran’s policy of military colonization. Later 
a strong garrison was stationed near the mouth of the Brazos 
at Velasco. Anahuac and Velasco guarded Galveston Bay and 
the mouth of the Brazos, the principal landing places for colo- 
nists who came by sea; Nacogdoches guarded the mainland 
route. The garrison on the upper Brazos was designed to pick up 
travelers who slipped by Nacogdoches. Still another purpose 
for these establishments was to prevent the further spread of 
the Anglo-American colonists. Béxar, La Bahia, and now, 
Lavaca and Lipantitlan blocked the way to the south; Nacog- 
doches and Teran guarded the eastern side; while Tenoxtitlan 
closed the door to the west. Three commanders, who will be 
referred to later in another connection, whose work attracted 
attention, were Francisco Ruiz at Tenoxtitlan, John Davis Brad- 
burn at Anadhuac, and Domingo Ugartechea at Velasco. It is 
interesting to note in passing that Rafael Chovell, the mineralo- 
gist of the boundary commission, selected the site and super- 
vised the building of the barracks at Lavaca.’ 

After the establishment of the military garrisons, Mier y 
Teran, being convinced that it would be impossible to obtain 
Mexican families to settle on the borders of Texas, decided to 
plant the friendly Indian tribes where they were then settled 
by giving them land; in this way, he might hinder in some 
degree the rapid growth of the American settlements. In 
August, 1831, he wrote to the governor of Coahuila and Texas: 


In compliance with the promises made by the Su- 
preme Government, to the Cherokee Indians, and with 
a view to the preservation of peace, with the rude 
tribes, I caused them to determine upon some fixed 
spot for their Settlement, and having selected it on the 


General Land Office of Texas, Vol. 53, contains most of the correspond- 
ence for this paragraph. See Mier y Terdn to Elosua, April 24, 1830, p. 15, 
for the establishment of Tenoxtitlin and the appointment of Ruiz as com- 
mander; Ruiz’ instructions are on pages 127 and 128; Mier y Teran to the 
commanders of Andhuac, Galveston, Tenoxtitlan, and Lavaca, May 15, 1831, 
p. 110; Mier y Terdn to Chovell, June 1, 1831, pp. 112-113, and to Elosua, 
December 18, 1831, p. 118; Musquiz to Elosua, May 26, 1831, and Elosua to 
the commanders of Nacogdoches, Andhuac, Lavaca, Guadalupe, Goliad, and 
Tenoxtitlan, May 27, 1831, in The Bexar Archives; Mier y Teran to Alaman, 
July 31, December 15, and December 30, 1830, in The University of Texas 
Transcripts from Department of Fomento, Mexico, Legajo 5, Expediente 34. 
In his letter to Alaman, July 31, Mier y Teradn stated that in his opinion 
Tenoxtitlan would in time be the capital of all Texas. See also, E. C. 
Barker, cont., “Descriptions of Texas by Stephen F. Austin,” in The South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 98-121; and V. Filisola, La Guerra 
de Tejas, I, 162, 165-166. 
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head waters of the Trinity, and the banks of the Sabine, 
I pray your excellency may be pleased to order that 
possession be given to them, with the corresponding 
Titles, with the understanding that it will be expedient 
that the commissioner appointed for this purpose, 
should act in conjunction with Colonel José de las 
Piedras, commanding the military force on the frontier 
of Nacogdoches." 


Governor Letona approved the idea and forwarded the order 
to Béxar, but for reasons beyond the scope of this study, the 
claims of the Cherokees were never settled. 

Mier y Teran’s further activities in connection with the ex- 
ecution of the Law of April 6, 1830, are closely associated with 
the work of George Fisher and John Davis Bradburn; these 
will be discussed in the following chapter. For the present it 
is sufficient to say that only the project for the military occupa- 
tion of Texas was carried out. “Texas remained, therefore, 
preponderantly Anglo-American in population and civilization, 
with neither social nor economic ties binding the colonists to 
the rest of the Mexican Confederation.’”** Immigration con- 
tinued to flow from the United States, though more slowly, 
while neither Europeans nor Mexicans came in to readjust the 
Anglo-American preponderance. The concessions to Austin and 
DeWitt, however, merely postponed the date for the total ex- 
clusion of immigrants from the United States. DeWitt’s con- 
tract and one of Austin’s expired by limitation in 1831, and 
Austin’s final contract was to expire in 1834. The Law of April . 
6, 1830, was a turning point in the relations of the Texas colo- 
nists and the government. To quote an opinion based on years 
of careful study: 

On the one side, its passage marked the culmination 
of the government’s slowly crystallizing conviction 
that the policy of allowing unrestricted immigration 
from the United States was a dangerous error. On the 
other side, in spite of Austin’s efforts to persuade the 
colonists that there was much good in the law, I am 
convinced that it gave the first serious shock to 
Austin’s own confidence in the good will of the govern- 
ment and in the possibility of bringing Texas to a sat- 
ne state of development under Mexican domina- 

ion. 


®*1Governor Letona to the political chief of the department of Béxar, 
September 1, 1831, in E. W. Winkler, “The Cherokee Indians in Texas,” in 
The Southwestern’ Historical Quarterly, VII, 153-154. 

92K. C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 60. 
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Edited by E. W. WINKLER 


Editor’s Note: The following is the seventh installment of Mr. Winkler’s “Check List of 
Texas Imprints, 1846-1876.” In the first installment, which appeared in the April, 1948, 
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should appear on the list to write him care of The University of Texas Library, Austin 12, 
Texas. It is expected that any information thus received will be utilized in subsequent re- 
printings of this bibliography. 


1855 
American party. 


Grand Rally! Great American Barbecue! The American party 
will give a barbecue at Austin City, November, 23d and 24th. 
[1855.] State Times job office, Austin, Texas. Broadside. 1 p. 
41 x 56 cm. (39 x 56 cm.) 530 

Tx: 


Sam recruiting, after the injunction of secrecy had been 
removed. San Antonio, July, 1855. W. J. Leth. San Antonio, 
Texas. Broadside( cartoon). 1 p. 48 x 61 cm. (41 x 49 cm.) 531* 


Austin college. Huntsville, Texas. 


Catalogue of Austin college, at Huntsville, Walker county, 
Texas, for the academical year 1854-5. G. Robinson, printer, 
“Item” office, Huntsville, Texas. 1855. 15 p. 21 cm. 582 


GDecCT. OCHP. Tx. TxU (photostat). 


Austin, Texas. 


Mails. Arrivals and departures at Austin, Texas. “State 
Gazette” job office. [1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 32.5 x 58 cm. 
(21.5 x 34.7 cm.) 5838 


Postoffice regulation requiring all letters to be prepaid . . . takes effect 
from and after Jan. 1, 1856. ; 


TxU. 


Austin, Texas, February 1st, 1855. The undersigned have 
formed a co-partnership under the name and style of Swenson 
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and Swisher for the purpose of transacting a general exchange 


and collecting business. . . . Times print, Austin. Broadside. 
1 p. 20.8 x 26.8 cm. (15.9 x 13 cm.) 534 
At end: S. M. Swenson, Jno. M. Swisher. 
TxU. 


Baker, William M. 


Funeral discourse delivered on the occasion of the death of 
Joseph Wade Hampton, a ruling elder in the Austin city 
Presbyterian church. By Rev. William M. Baker, pastor of the 
church. Published by request of the congregation. Austin: 
Printed at the “Texas State Times” office. 1855. 16 p. 21.5 cm. 
ppw. 535 


PPPrHi. TxU. 


Baptists. Texas. 


Minutes of the organization and first session of the Baptist 
convention of Eastern Texas. Organized at Tyler, in May, 1855, 
and first annual session held at Henderson, Rusk county, Texas, 
November 9, 10, 12, 1855. Anderson, Texas: Printed at the 
Texas Baptist office. 1855. 19 p. 20.5 cm. ppw. 5386 


NHC-S. TxU. 


Minutes of the sixth annual session of the Central Baptist 
association, held with Concord church, Nacogdoches county, 
Texas. Commencing October 13th, A. D. 1855. Nacogdoches: 
Printed at the “Chronicle” office. 1855. 7 p. 21.5 cm. 5387 


TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the Cherokee Baptist association, held with Carmel 
church, Smith county, Texas, commencing Oct. 6, 1855. Tyler: 
Reporter print, by Selman and Davis. 1855. 18, [2] p. 22 em. 538 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the Colorado Baptist association, for 1855. [Held 
with Bethany church, Fayette county, Texas, September. ] 24 p. 
1 fold. table. 22 cm. 538a* 


Caption title. 
TxU. 


Minutes of the seventh annual session of the Elm Fork as- 
sociation of United Baptists held at Friendship, Collin county, 
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Texas, on Friday before the 3rd Sabbath in Sept., 1855, and 
the following days. Dallas: Printed by Latimer and Swindell’s, 
“Herald” office. 1855. 7 p. 28 cm. 5389 


NHC-S (typed copy). 

Minutes of the third annual meeting of the Judson association, 
held with Zion church, Anderson county, Texas, commencing 
November 3rd and closing the 7th, 1855. Palestine: Printed 
at the office of the Trinity Advocate. 1855. 14, [2] p. 19 em. 540 


TxF wSB. 


Minutes of the tenth annual session of the Little Hope as- 
sociation of the Primitive Baptist order, held with the Little 
Hope church, Rusk county, Texas, October 26th, 27th, and 28th, 
inclusive, 1855. Printed at the “Henderson Democrat” office, 
Henderson, Rusk co., Texas, November 11, 1855. 8 p. 21 em. 541 


NHC-S. 


Minutes of the convention and first session of the Little River 
association, held with the Little River Baptist church, on the 
ninth of November, 1855. Anderson, Texas: Printed at the 
Texas Baptist office. 1855. 7 p. 20.5 cm. 542 


TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the seventh annual session of the Soda Lake as- 
sociation, held with Henderson church, at Henderson, Rusk 
county, Texas, October 21st, 23rd, 24th and 25th, 1854. ... 
Marshall: Printed at the “Texas Republican” office. 1855. 12 p. 
20.5 cm. 543 


TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the eighth annual session of the Baptist State 
convention, of the State of Texas, held at Independence, Wash- 
ington county, in November, 1855. Anderson, Texas: Printed 
at the “Texas Baptist” office. 1855. 32 p. 20.5 cm. . 544 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. TxWB. TxU (microfilm). 


Minutes of the eighth annual session of the Trinity River as- 
sociation, held with the Baptist church, Little River, Milam 
county, Texas, commencing Friday before the second Sabbath 
in September, and closing Monday evening following. Anderson, 
Texas: Printed at the Texas Baptist office. 1855. 24 p. 21.5 cm. © 

545 

TxFwSB. 
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Minutes of the sixteenth annual meeting of the Union Bap- 
tist association, held with New Year’s Creek church, at Bren- 
ham, Washington county, Texas, commencing Oct. 5, and 
closing Oct. 8, 1855. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book and 
job office, 1855. 22, [2] p. Fold. table. 26 cm. 546 


NHC-S. TxFwSB. TxU (microfilm). 


Minutes of the sixteenth annual meeting of the Union as- 
sociation of the regular predestinarian Baptist faith and order, 
begun and held with the Union church, Limestone county, 
Texas, on Saturday before the 2nd Sunday in October, 1855, 
and days following. Palestine: Printed at the office of the 
Trinity Advocate, 1855. 13 p. 19.5 cm. 547 


TxFwSB. 


Bastrop, Texas. Citizens. 


[Invitation] Independence ball. Given on the fourth of July, 
. in the new court house. Bastrop, Texas, June 26th, 1855. 
Broadside. 1 p. 9 x 13.6 cm. (6.3 x 7.7 cm.) 548* 


TxU. 


Baylor University. Independence, Texas. 


Catalogue of the trustees, faculty and students of Baylor 
University, Independence, Washington co’y, Texas, for 1854 
and 1855. Austin: Printed at “The State Gazette” job-office. 


1855. 16 p. 21.5 cm. ppw. 549 
OKHi, Tx. Txv. 


Belton Argus. 


Prospectus of the Belton Argus. J. A. Kirgan, W. B. Beckwith, 
publishers. Fairfield, Texas, Dec. 7, 1855. [n. p.] Broadside. 1 p., 
printed in two columns. 18.7 x 30.7 cm. (12.3x 12.3 em.) 550 


TxHSJM. 


Bexar county, Texas. 


Election notice. . . . [Chief justice of Bexar county orders 
an election to be held Feb. 10, 1855, to elect a clerk of the 
District Court.] [San Antonio?, 1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 
18.5 x 30.5 em. (16.2 x 23.2 cm.) 551 


TxU. 
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Brown, J. Douglas. 


To the voters of Texas. . . . [Announces his candidacy for 
commissioner of the General land office.] J. Douglas Brown. 
Austin, July 16, 1855. [n. p.] Broadside. 1 p. 12.8 x 51 cm. 


(9.7 x 42.5 cm.) 552 
Tx 
Candidate for lieutenant-governor. Colonel Andrew Neill, 
of Seguin, Texas. . . . [Brown indorses Neill’s candidacy as 


an independent.] J. Douglas Brown. Austin, July 12th, A. D. 
1855. [n. p.] Broadside. 1 p. 15.8 x 38 cm. (9.6x27 cm.) 553* 


Buckley, C W. 


Congressional circular. . . . [Announces his candidacy for 
representative in Congress.] C. W. Buckley. Houston, June 21st, 
1855. G. W. Perkins & co., printers, “Houston job office.” [1855.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 18.7 x 24.3 cm. (16.1 x 17.3 cm.) 554 


TxU. 


Burdett vs. Swenson. 


No. — In the Supreme Court of Texas. Joel A. Burdett & 
Sherman Case, defendants and appellants, vs. Swante Swenson, 
plaintiff and appellee. (Cross appeals.) Brief for Swenson, 
by Thomas H. Duval! and I. A. and George W. Paschal. I. A. 
Paschal, Thos. H. Stribbling, San Antonio; George W. Paschal, 
Austin, Texas. Aust[i]n: Printed at the “State Gazette office.” 


1855. 14 p. 21.8 cm. 555° 
TxSC. TxvU. 

Callahan, J. H. 
Attention!!! The Texan frontier. ... [An appeal to the 


citizens of Texas for mutual aid to resist Indians as well as 
Mexican outlaws.] J. H. Callahan. Eagle Pass, October 30, 1855. 
[n. p.] Broadside. 556 


DNA. 


1Note in the original: This brief was prepared before Thomas H. Duval, 
Esq., was elected judge of the second Judicial district. 
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Castro, Henry. 


Memorial of Henry Castro, the founder of Castro’s colony, 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Texas. 
San Antonio: Printed at the Ledger office. 1855. 8 p. 21.5 cm. 557 


CtY. TxU. TxWFM. 


Coke, Richard. 


Indictment for murder of Ripley A. Arnold. The State vs. 
J. M. Steiner. District court, Hill county. [n. p. 1855?] 44 p. 
21.5 cm. 558* 

Caption title. 


Arnold was killed at Ft. Graham, Texas, Sept. 6, 1853. A review of 
the case by Richard Coke, of counsel for defense. 


TxU. 
Darden, George P. 


Christian union, by George P. Darden. [2 Tim—3 ch. 16, 17 v. 
5 lines.] Gonzales: Printed at the office of the Gonzales Inquirer. 


1855. 60 p. 17.5 cm. ppw? 558a* 
TxU. 

De Cordova, J. 
Texas land register and emigrants guide, by De Cordova 

and Frazier, Austin, 1855. 559 
PPL. 


Democratic party. Texas. 


[Slate of candidates for State offices put up by the “bombshell” 
Democratic meeting, Austin, June, 1855. Austin: Texas State 
Gazette office. 1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 6.7 x 16.3 cm. (5.5 x 11.8 
cm.) 560* 


TxHSJM. 


Denison vs. League. 


State of Texas, Supreme Court. James Denison, appellant, vs. 
Thomas M. League, appellee. On appeal from the District court 
of Galveston county. [Galveston:] Printed at the Galveston 
Journal office, [1855?] 19 p. 21 cm. 561* 


Brief of Sherwood and Goddard for appellant. 
TxU. 
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Dickson, David C. 


To the voters of Texas. . . . [Announces his candidacy for 
governor.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 16 x 38.5 
em. (10.8 x 34.5 cm.) 562* 

TxU. 


Doane, George, and others. 


Memorials to the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Texas; with a letter addressed to the Hon. Branch 
T. Archer, a commissioner from Texas to the United States, 
under the Provisional government. And the opinions of the New 
Orleans press, in relation to holders of land scrip located on 
the coast islands of Texas. Galveston, Texas: Printed at the 
“News” book and job office. 1855. 28 p. 21.5 cm. 563* 


Cover title. 


The first memorial and the letter are signed by George Doane, Zalmon 
Taylor, John Maginnis, and seven others. 


TxU. 


Finke, Henry Adolphe. 

A play in the kingdom of animals. In six acts. Translated 
from the German, by Henry Adolphe Finke. [n.p. n.d.] 6 p. 
21.5 cm. ; 564* 

Dated at end: Galveston, March 23d, 1855. 

TxU. 


Forshey, C. G. 

Military education in civil institutions; an address delivered 
by Professor C. G. Forshey, at Galveston, July 4, 1855. [n.p. 
1855?] 8 p. 23 cm. 565 


Caption title. 

TxGR. 

Four letters on the public debt of Texas, addressed to the 
reflecting and honest of her citizens, by an Old Texan. [n.p. 
1855?] 16 p. 22 cm. ppw. 566* 


A prefatory note states that these letters first appeared in the New 
Orleans Picayune, between July 22 and 26, 1855. Each is there signed 


Proh Pudor. 
TxU. 
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Freemasons. Texas. 


By-laws of Colorado encampment no. 4. Instituted May 30th, 
A. D. 1855, and of the O. 737. Austin: Printed at the “State 
Times” job office. 1855. 6 p., 1 1. 22.5 cm. ppw. 567 


TxU. TxWB. 

Proceedings of a convention for the organization of the 
Grand encampment of Texas, held at San Antonio, January 19, 
1855. Also, the constitution adopted, together with the consti- 
tution of the Grand encampment of the U. S. Samuel M. Wil- 
liams, G. M., Galveston. Andrew Neill, G. R., Seguin. Gal- 
veston: Printed at the “News” job establishment. 1855. 21 p. 
20 cm. 568 


NNFM. TxWFM. 

Proceedings of the Grand encampment of Texas of Knights 
templars, at the annual convocation, held at Huntsville, Texas, 
on June 22, A. D. 1855, and of the order, 737. (Magna est veritas 
et prevalebit.) M. E. Sir A. S. Ruthven, G. M., Galveston. 
Sir Andrew Neill, G. R., Seguin. Seguin: Printed at the office 
of the Texan Mercury. 1855. 21, [2] p. 20 cm. 569 


IaCrM. NNFM. TxU. TxWFM. 


Proceedings of the M. W. Grand lodge of Texas, at its 
eighteenth annual communication, at the city of San Antonio, 
commencing the third Monday in January, A. D. 1855, A. L. 
5855. Ordered to be read in all the lodges under this jurisdiction, 
for the information of the brethren. E. B. Nichols, G. M., A. S. 
Ruthven, G. S., Galveston. Galveston: Printed at the News job 
establishment. 1855. 272 p. 21 cm. 570 


IaCrM. LNMas. MBFM. NNFM. 


Proceedings of the Grand royal arch chapter, of Texas, at 
the sixth annual convention, held at the town of Huntsville— 
commencing June 22, A. D. 1855, A. I. 2389. Together with the 
proceedings of the council of the Order of high priesthood, for 
the State of Texas. M. E., J. C. Harrison, G. H. P., Linwood. 
James M. Hall, G. S., Crockett, Houston county. Galveston: 
Printed at the book and general job establishment of the “News.” 
MDCCCLYV. 110, 6, [1] p. 21.5 cm. ppw. 571 


IaCrM. LNMas. NNFM. TxHSJM. TxvU. 
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Galveston, Texas. 


Charter, amendments, and revised ordinances, of the city 
of Galveston. Ordered to be published by vote of the Council, 
April 2nd, 1855. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book office. 
1855. 79 p. 18.5 cm. 572 


German Emigration company. 


Memorial of the creditors of the German emigration company 
to the Legislature of the State of Texas. Houston. Printed at 


the Telegraph office. 1855. 8 p. 23.5 cm. 573 
The Good Samaritan. Galveston, 1855. 574* 


Not seen; mentioned by the Galveston News, May 22, 1855. p. 4. Per- 
haps a temperance journal. 


Houston, Texas. 


Charter of the city of Houston, as contained in the several 
acts of the Republic, and State of Texas, relating to the incorpora- 
tion of said city, arranged and embodied under the direction 
of the mayor and city council. With notes and references. Hous- 
ton: Printed at the office of the Telegraph, 1855. 15 p. 575* 


District court of Harris county, Civil docket no. 3343. 


Howard, R. S. 


Circular. . . . [Solicits support of his candidacy for sergeant 
at arms of the House of Representatives.] R. S. Howard. Gal- 
veston, August 18, 1855. [n.p.] Folder with one page of print. 
28 cm. 576 


Gives an account of the contest between the Democrats, Know Nothings, 
and Abolitionists in Galveston. 


TxU. 
Isabella, oder die verlorene Hoffnung; von “Palma.” Galveston, 
Texas. [1855?] 12 p. 576a* 


Not seen; this translation of the title of the poem was printed in 
Der deutsche christliche Apologete, Galveston, Texas, Nov. 15, 1855. p. 36. 
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Life—An essay. By Etam Ezel. [Telegraph book office, 
Houston. 1855?] 20 p. 20 cm. 577* 


TxU. 


Maverick, S. A. 


Letter of S. A. Maverick, in answer to the Democratic com- 
mittee of correspondence of Bexar county. San Antonio, July 
11th, 1855. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 
19.8 x 40 cm. (15.5 x 33.5 cm.) 578* 


“I am not, and have not been, associated with the ‘Know-Nothing’ society, 
nor do I approve of their principles” .. . 


TxU. 


Neill, Andrew. 


To the people of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy for 
the office of lieutenant-governor.] Andrew Neill. Seguin, July 
7, 1855. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 16 x 45 em. (9.7 x 40.5cem. 579 

TxU. 

Same. [Austin:] State Times print. Broadside. 1 p. 22 x 28.5 


em. (16.5 x 27 cm.) 580* 

TxU. 

Col. Andrew Neill. . . . [Indorsement of his candidacy by 
“gentlemen of all political parties.”] A Neill. Austin, July 
25th. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 11.5 x 23 em. (6 x 19 cm.) 581* 

TxU. 


Odd-fellows. Texas. 


Proceedings of the R. W. Grand lodge, of the I.0.0.F. of 
the State of Texas. Semi-annual communication, held at Hen- 
derson, August 10th, [!] 1855. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian 
book and job office. 1855. p. [423]-470, 1 fold. table. 22.5 cm. 
ppw. 582 


ces of the “regular semi-annual session” held Aug. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1854. 


Capital lodge, no. 23. TxWB. 


Pease, E. M. 
To the voters of Texas. . . . [Announces his candidacy for 
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re-election as governer.] E. M. Pease, Austin, June 23, 1855. 
[n.p.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in four columns. 45.8 x61 cm. 
(39.5 x 48.5 cm.) 583 


Tx, TxH. 


Protestant Episcopal church. Texas. 


Journal of the sixth annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, of the Diocese of Texas. Held at the church 
of the Redeemer, Seguin, Guadalupe county. 1855. Galveston: 
Printed by Stuart, Durnett & Brown. “Civilian” power press. 
[1855.] 66 p. 21 cm. ppw. 584 


MB. MBD. NBuDD. Tx. TxU. 


Texas. Attorney general. (Thomas J. Jennings.) 


No. 558. Argument in behalf of the appellees, in the Supreme 
court of the State of Texas, at Galveston. January term, 1855. 
In the case of the State of Texas, appellant, R. and D. G. Mills, 
appellees. By John W. Harris, and Wm. Alexander. Of counsel 
for the appellees. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book and 
job office. 1855. 18 p. 21 cm. 585* 


TxU. 


Nos. 558, 559, 560. Argument of the Attorney-general, in the 
cases of the State of Texas, appellant, v. R. and D. G. Mills, 
appellees, and Same, appellant, v. S. M. Williams, et al., ap- 
pellees. In the Supreme Court of Texas, at Galveston. January 
term—1855. Galveston: Printed at the “Civilian” book and 


job office. 1855. 11 p. 22 cm. 586 
At end: Tho. J. Jennings. 
TxU. 


Texas. Auditor, and Comptroller. 


. . . Report of the Auditor and Comptroller of the State 
of Texas. (House document.) Austin: Printed by Marshall and 
Oldham, state printers. 1855. 6 p. 1 table. 22.5 cm. 587 

At head of title page: “Documents accompanying the Governor’s mes- 


sage.” Report is dated: Nov. 21, 1855. Jno. M. Swisher, Auditor; James 
B. Shaw, Comptroller. 


TxU. 
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Texas. Commissioners to prepare a code. 


The Code of civil procedure of the State of Texas. Reported 
by the Commissioners to prepare a code, amending, supplying, 
revising, digesting and arranging the laws, civil and criminal. 
Austin: Printed at the “State Gazette office.[”] 1855. xvii, 
414, xxii p. 21 cm. 588* 


John W. Harris, James Willie, Oliver C. Hartley, commissioners. Austin, 
November 10, 1855. 


sy Library. TxU-L (photostat of report of Commissioners (p. [i]-iv) 
only. 

The code of crimina! procedure of the State of Texas. Re- 
ported by the Commissioners to prepare a code, amending, sup- 
plying, revising, digesting and arranging the laws, civil and 
criminal. Austin: Printed at the “State Gazette[’’] office. 1855. 
xXxxviii, 220 p. 21 cm. 589* 

Pease Library. TxU-L (photostat of report of Commissioners (p. [iii]- 
xiii) only.) 

A penal code, for the State of Texas. Reported by the Com- 
missioners to prepare a code, amending, supplying, revising, 
digesting and arranging the laws, civil and criminal. Austin: 
Printed at the “State Gazette[’’] office. 1855. 34, 227 p. 23 cm. 590 


Pease Library. TxU-L (photostat of the report of the Commissioners 
(p. [8]-20) only.) 
Texas. Comptroller. (James B. Shaw.) 


Report. 12 p. 591* 

Not seen; 200 copies printed. (Record of Public printing, 6th Legislature, 
ms. p. 4. Public printing papers, Texas State Library. Cited below as Rec- 
ord of public printing, ms.) 


Texas. General Land Office. (S. Crosby.) 


. . . Report of the Commissioner of the General land office. 
(House Document.) Austin: Printed by Marshall and Oldham, 
state printers. 1855. 12 p. 22 cm. 592* 


At head of title page: “Documents accompanying the Governer’s mes- 
sage.” The biennial report is dated Nov. 1st, 1855. 


Tx. TxU. 
. . . Bericht des Commissioners der General-Land-Office. 
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(Document des Houses.) Austin, 1855. Druck der Neu-Braunfel- 
ser Zeitungs-office. 12 p. 20.5 cm. 593 


At head of title page: “Dokumente, welche der Botschaft des Gouverneurs 
beigegeben sind.” 


Tsu. 

. . . Relacion del Comisionado de la oficina general de terrenos. 
San Antonio: Oficina del Bejareno. 1855. 12 p. 22.5 cm. 594 
At head of title page: Documentos anexos al mensage del gobernador. 

TxSa. TxU. 

Texas. Governor, 1855-1857. (E. M. Pease.) 

Message of the Governor of the State of Texas, to the sixth 
Legislature. Austin: Printed at the “State Gazette Office.” 
1855. 39 p. 23.5 cm. 595 

Message is dated November 5, 1855. 

Ts... TxSa: 

Message of November 5, 1855. German edition. 596* 


Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed (House Journal, 6th 
Legislature, 1st session, p. 14, 19.) 


Message of November 5, 1855. Spanish edition. 597* 


Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 14, 19.) It 
may not have appeared till 1856 (Record of public printing, ms., p. 7.) 

Proclamation. By the Governor of the State of Texas..... 
[Ordered an election for District and State officers to be held 
August 6, 1855.] E. M. Pease. Austin, May 7, 1855. State 
Times print, Austin. Broadside. 1 p. 20.3x 39 cm. (16.5 x 34.5 
cm.) 598 


Tx: 


Proclamation by the Governor of the State of Texas..... 
[Ordered an election to be held October 8, 1855, to fill vacancy 
in the office of judge of the 12th Judicial district, caused by 
the resignation of A. W. Arrington.] E. M. Pease. Austin, 
August 30, 1855. Broadside. 1 p. 15.5 x 19 em. (9.7 x 12 em.) 600* 


Texas Journal of agriculture. 


Texas Journal of agriculture. A monthly publication, devoted 
to agriculture, internal improvements, manufactures and edu- 
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cation. January number, 1855. Austin, Texas. Printed at the 
“State Gazette” job office. 1855. 48 p. 22 cm. ppw. 601* 


Irving Root and W. S. Oldham, publishers. No more issued? 
Tx. 


Texas. 6th Legislature. 1st session (Nov. 5—Feb. 4, 1856.) 
Senate. 

A bill donating to actual settlers on vacant public domain three 
hundred and twenty acres of land. 602* 

Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 6th 
Legislature, 1st session, p. 121.) 

. . - Report [of] the Committee on Public debt, to whom was 
referred a bill to be entitled an act giving the assent of the State 
of Texas to “An Act to provide for the payment of such creditors 
of the late Republic of Texas, as are comprehended in the act 
of Congress of September [9, 1850, passed at the 2d session, 
33rd Congress, approved February 28, 1855]. [Austin, Texas.] 
34 p. 32 cm. 603 

Caption title. At head of page 1: Senate. 100 copies. 

The report was made by M. D. K. Taylor, November 28, 1855. 


TxU. 

[Report of] the committee on Education to which was re- 
ferred a bill to be entitled an act to provide for the investment 
of the special School fund, in bonds of railroad companies, 
incorporated by the State. «604 


Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 6th 
Legislature, 1st session, p. 154.) The report was made December 5, 1855, 
by E. A. Palmer. 


. . . A bill to be entitled an act to provide for the investment 
of the special school fund in the bonds of railroad companies 
incorporated by the State. [Austin, 1855.] 5 p. 31.5 cm. 605* 

Caption title. At head of page 1: Senate. 100 copies. 

Tx. 

Report of the committee of the Judiciary to whom has been 
referred the bill for the relief of the Texian creditors of the 
German Emigration company, and to quiet the titles to lands 
of the colonists. [Austin, 1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 27.38x 41.5 
em. (16.3 x 32.6 cm.) 606* 

The report was made by E. A. Palmer on December 13, 1855. 


Tx. TxU. 
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The committee on Education report that they have had before 
them, that portion of the Governor’s message recommending 
a change in the Act to establish a system of schools, and have 
adopted the accompanying bill... . 607* 


Not seen; 100 copies were printed (Record of public printing, ms., p. 9.) 
The report was made Dec. 13, 1855, by Guy M. Bryan. 


A bill to provide for the support of schools. 608* 
Not seen; 100 copies were printed (Jbid., p. 9.) 
Programme of inauguration. 609* 


Not seen; 250 copies were printed (Jbid., p. 9.) 


Report of the committee to which was referred a bill to be 
entitled an act to ascertain the legal claims for lands against 


the State. 610* 
Not seen; 100 copies were printed. (Jbid., p. 9). 
The bill [accompanying the above report. ] 611* 


Not seen; 100 copies were printed. (Jbid., p. 9.) 
List of the names, counties and post office of the Senators. 612* 
Not seen; 200 copies were printed. (Jbid., p. 9.) 
Texas. 6th Legislature. 1st session (Nov. 5—Feb. 4, 1856.) 
House of Representatives. 


Resolution censuring Hon. Lorenzo Sherwood, for the ex- 
pression of anti-slavery sentiments, in a speech delivered by 
him before this House. [Austin, 1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 19.7 x 31.5 


em. (16x 21.5 cm.) 613* 
TxU. 
Report of the majority and the minority of the Joint select 
committee on the protection of the frontier. 614* 


Not seen; 100 copies were printed (Record of public printing, ms., p. 2.) 
Also printed in the House Journal, p. 113-115. 


A bill to be entitled an act to muster into service minute 
men for the protection of the frontier settlements. 615* 


Not seen; 100 copies were printed. (Ibid., p. 2.) 
A bill for the protection of the Western frontier. 616* 
Not seen; 100 copies were printed. (Jbid., p. 2.) 
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... A joint resolution concerning corporations. [Austin, 


1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.5 x 31.5 em. (16 x 26 cm.) 617* 
Caption title. At head: House. 200 copies. 
TxU. 


. . . Report [of] the committee on the Judiciary to whom 
was referred a bill to be entitled an act to establish a court 
for the investigation of claims against the State of Texas. 
[Austin, 1855.] 5 p. 32 cm. 618 


Caption title. At head of page 1: House. 200 copies. The report was 
made by B. E. Tarver on November 25, 1855. 

TxU. 

Report of the committee of the House of Representatives on 
the public debt of Texas. December 1, 1855. Austin: Printed 
by Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1855. 18 p. 4 tables. 
23.5 cm. 619 

The report was made by Ashbel Smith. 

IGN. MB: ©0. Tx. TxU. 

Report of the minority committee of the House of Repre- 


sentatives on the public debt of Texas. December 1, 1855. Austin: 
Printed at the “State Gazette office.” 1855. 4 p. 24 cm. 620 


TxU. 

. . . A bill to be entitled an Act giving the assent of the State 
of Texas to “an Act to provide for the payment of such creditors 
of the late Republic of Texas as are comprehended in the act 
of Congress September nine, eighteen hundred and fifty,”’ which 
was passed at the second session of the thirty-third Congress 
of the United States, and approved February twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. [Austin, 1855.] 4 p. 32 cm. 621* 


At head of page 1: House. 200 copies. 

TxU. 

. . . A bill to be entitled an Act for the adjustment and final 
settlement of the debt of the late Republic of Texas. [Austin, 
1855.] 5 p. 31.5 cm. 622* 


At head of page 1: House. 200 copies. 
TxU. 


. . . A bill to be entitled an Act making an appropriation for 
the payment of a portion of the public debt of the late Republic 
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of Texas. [Austin, 1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.5x32 cm. 
(16 x 15 cm.) 623* 

At head: House. 200 copies. 
TxU. 


. .. A bill to be entitled an Act to settle and quiet conflicting 
land titles in the State of Texas. [Austin, 1855.] 4 p. 32 cm. 624* 


At head of page 1: House. 100 copies. 

.. . Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the con- 
stitution so as to provide for the adoption of an internal im- 
provement system by the State. [Austin, 1855.] 5 p. 31.5 em. 625* 


At head of page 1: House. 100 copies. 

TxU. 

... An Act to investigate certain void and forfeited land 
titles. [Austin, 1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.56x32 cm. (16x13 
cm.) 626* 

At head: House. 100 copies. 

. .. A bill to be entitled an Act to quiet land titles. [Austin, 
1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 19.5 x 31.5 em. (16x 18.5 cm.) 627* 

At head: House. 100 copies. 

. . . Report on the bills entitled “An act to investigate certain 
void and forfeited land titles,” and “An act to quiet land 
titles,” embracing the subject of the eleven league grants. Austin: 
Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1855. 11 p. 23 cm. 628 

Cover title. At head of title page: Document of the Judiciary Committee. 


i This report of the sub-committee to the Judiciary Committee was made 
by J. M. Ardrey. 


TxU. 

. . . A bill to be entitled an act to provide for the investment 
of the special School fund in the bonds of rail road companies 
incorporated by the State. [Austin, 1855.] 5 p. 32 cm. 629* 

Caption title. At head of page 1: House. 150 copies. 

. . . A bill to be entitled an Act to provide for the investment 
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of the special School fund in the bonds of railroad companies 
incorporated by the State. [Austin, 1855.] 6 p. 32 cm. 680* 

At head of page 1: House. 200 copies. 

TxU. 

Rules of the House and Joint Rules of both houses of the sixth 
Legislature of Texas, convened November 5, 1855. Austin: 
Printed at the State Gazette office. 1855. 14 p. 22 cm. 631 

TxU. 

Standing committees of the House of Representatives. Select 


committees. [Austin:] “State Gazette” print. [1855.] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 30 x 61 cm. (22.5 x 52.5 cm.) 632* 


TxU. 


Texas. Secretary of State. (Edward Clark.) 


. . . Report of the Secretary of State, of the State of Texas. 
(House document.) Austin: Printed by Marshall & Oldham, 
state printers. 1855. 6 p. 22.5 cm. 633 

At head of title page: Documents accompanying the governor’s message. 


The report is dated October 30, 1855. 


Tx. Tx. 
. . . Relacion del Secretario de estado del Estado de Tejas. 
San Antonio: Oficina del Bejareno. 1855. 7 p. 22.5 cm. . 634 


Texas State Gazette. Austin, Texas. 
At head of title page: Documentos anexos al mensage del Gobernador. 
TxU. 


Texas State Gazette. Austin, Texas. 


State Gazette carrier’s address. January 1, 1856. [Austin, 
1855?] Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 30.3 x 47.5 cm. 
(21 x 40.5 cm.) 635 


TxU. 


Texas. Supreme court. 


Reports of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court 
of the State of Texas at Tyler term, 1854. By O. C. & R. K. 


as 
> 
é 
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Hartley. Vol XII. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book 
office. 1855. vii, 609 p., 1 1. 22.2 cm. 636 


G. Ia. IaDaGL. InSC. KyLxFL. L. LNUCA. MdBB. Me-LR. 
Mi-L. NN. NcSC. Nj. Nv. OrSC. PPB. PPiAL. PU-L. RPL. TxDaM-L. 


TxU-L. TxWB-L. W 

Reports of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court 
of the State of Texas during Austin term, 1854, and part of 
Galveston term, 1855. By O. C. & R. K. Hartley. vol. XIII. 
Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book office. 1855. vii, 721 p. 
23 cm. 637 


G. Ia. IaDaGL. InSC. L. LNUCA. MdBB. Me-LR. Mi-L. NN. NcS. 
Nj. OrSC. PPB. PPiAL. PU-L. RPL. TxHSJM. TxU-L. TxWB-L. 


W. WaU-L. 


Texas. Treasurer, ex-officio Superintendent of Schools. (James 
H. Raymond.) 


Report of the Treasurer on the subject of common schools. 638* 


Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 6th Legis- 
lature, 1st session, p. 83.) 

. . . Relacion del Tesorero del Estado de Tejas. Superinten- 
dente de oficio de las escuelas publicas. Noviembre 1855. San 
Antonio: Oficina del Bejarefio. 1855. 35 p. 21.5 cm. 639 


At head of title page: Documentos anexos al mensage del gobernador. 
TxuU. 


Wilson, Robert. 


Memorial of Robert Wilson to the Legislature of the State 
of Texas. Houston. Printed at the Telegraph office. 1855. 12 p. 
21 cm. 640 


TxU. 


| 


Lawrie’s Crip to Northeast 
CeKas, 1854-1855 


Edited by V. E. GIBBENS 


CTOR PROSPER CONSIDERANT, French socialist disciple of 
Charles Fourier, was so impressed by the possibilities of 
Northeast Texas for the location of a socialistic colony when he 
traveled from New York City to Texas with his friend Albert 
Brisbane in 1853 that on his return to New York he sailed 
straightway to France for the purpose of forming a colonization 
company.’ By October, 1854, sufficient funds had been sub- 
scribed and enough interest had been aroused in the experiment 
to warrant the newly-formed company in dispatching an agent 
to America to choose the land and prepare for the first im- 
migrants.” 
The agent, Francois Cantagrel, and a companion, a Dr. Roger, 
arrived in New York on October 27, 1854.° Their plans are 
summarized in the following passage: 


Mr. Cantagrel is sent as the agent of the Society in France to direct 
preliminary operations; he will leave in a few days for North Texas, 
with Dr. Roger, John Allen, and some others. Their first work will be 
to explore and examine carefully the country, and decide upon locations; 
this accomplished, they will then begin the erection of buildings for the 
reception of the first band of emigrants; they will also begin at once 
the sowing of crops, the preparation of gardens, and the planting of 
nurseries and vineyards. These works will occupy the coming winter, and 
will be executed mostly by capable workmen, chosen in the West, who 
are accustomed to the life and labors of a new country.* 


1For biographical sketches, see Ernest Sutherland Bates, “Victor Prosper 
Considérant,” Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 357-358, and W. 
Randall Waterman, “Albert Brisbane,” ibid., III, 52-53. For Considérant’s 
visit to America see Au Texas (Brussels, 1854). The colony later established 
was that of Réunion in Dallas County, for which see Savardan, Un Nau- 
frage au Texas; Eusibia Lutz, “Almost Utopia,” Southwest Review, XIV 
(Spring, 1929); and Ermance V. Rejebian, “La Réunion: The French 
Colony in Dallas County,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIII 
(April, 1940). 

2Prefatory pages (unnumbered), probably written by Albert Brisbane, 
to Considérant’s The Great West, A New Social and Industrial Life in 
its Fertile Regions (New York, 1854). 

3J]bid. The prefatory note is incorrectly dated 1853. 


*Ibid. 
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Savardan’s Un Naufrage au Texas* identifies Dr. Roger as 
a young Belgian medical student and protégé of Considérant.* 
It mentions the departure of Cantagrel from Europe in Oc- 
tober? and his arrival in New York “au commencement de 
novembre’”’® and throws some light on his activities after he 
left New York. Savardan writes that on his trip southwest 
Cantagrel stopped at Cincinnati to engage some American 
pioneers, to buy the implements which would be needed most 
by the new coleny, and to establish an agency for the colonization 
company; that he was joined at Patriot, Indiana, by John 
Allen; and that he later in Texas began preparations for the 
immigrants “aidé du précieux concours de M. John Allen, de 
M. Bourgeois and de quelque salariés américaines, trés- 
heureusement choisis.’’’ 

A fragmentary account of Arthur Lawrie’s exploring trip 
to Texas in 1854-1855 recorded in one of his two extant, un- 
published journals shows him to have been one of the “salariés 
américaines” secured as members of Cantagrel’s party and to 
have joined Cantagrel, along with John Allen, at Patriot. 
Though Lawrie himself does not tell why and how he—a 
farmer on a northern Indiana farm—came to be selected, and 
how contact had been secured between him and the agents 
of the colonization company, he may have learned of the plans 
of the colony from a friend or friends in New York City— 
his home before he emigrated to Indiana—through the offices 
of whom he had been engaged to accompany Cantagrel to Texas."° 


5Published in Paris in 1858. Savardan came to Réunion on June 15, 1855, 
and departed about the middle of August, 1857, after the colony had 
been officially dissolved. His book is undoubtedly the most complete history 
of the colony that has been written. 

®Ibid., 21. 

TIbid., 21. 

8Ibid., 29. Actually, as already stated, the date of arrival was October 27. 

*Tbid., 29. 

10He or his family may have known Brisbane in New York, where 
Brisbane was the agent of the colonization company. There are other 
possible explanations: he may have been induced to join the party by 
John Allen, who, we know, boarded a boat with him at Patriot to join 
Cantagrel; or in some way he might have learned of the projected colony 
and the recruiting of helpers through the French and Swiss settlers 
of Indiana’s Switzerland County (an Ohio River county), in which Patriot 
is located. (Patriot seems to have been a kind of rallying point for the 
immigrants who went from France to Texas by way of New York; Con- 
sidérant in The Great West, 5, wrote: “We [he and Brisbane in 1853] 
took leave at Patriot, Indiana, of the last friends we were to meet on 
our route.”) In fact, so many explanations are possible that it would 
be futile to try to explore them all. 


| 
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Arthur S. Lawrie was twenty-two years old at the beginning 
of the trip to Texas. Only two years before, he had moved to 
Indiana, with his father, mother, and sister Mary, from New York 
City, where he had been a photographer in 1851 and 1852." 
New York City was his birthplace—on March 23, 1832—where 
he was born of a Scottish immigrant father and an American 
mother.’? He seems not to have had much formal education, 
but that he was interested in improving himself in the world 
and in learning is indicated by occasional journal entries, in 
1851-1852, of expenses for the opera and an entry (1851) listing 
a sum for tuition in German. 

The few available facts of Lawrie’s life are found principally 
in his two diaries, which have been preserved by the descendants 
of his sister Elizabeth Lawrie Telfer. The first is kept with 
any degree of regularity only from February 28 to May 2, 1854. 
Then a partial account of the trip to Texas is given, followed 
by occasional isolated entries in 1855 and 1856. On the flyleaves 
are a few notes dated 1851 and 1852, and elsewhere have been 
copied three letters from his brother John on the free-state vs. 
pro-slavery troubles in Kansas in 1856."* The second diary runs 
from November 21, 1897, to March 27, 1899, being remarkable 
in that it contains an entry for every single day of the sixteen- 
month period. It is almost entirely concerned with routine hap- 
penings on his northern Indiana farm. 

The fragmentary account of the Texas expedition — with 
an entry on December 5, 1854, and concludes with an entry on 
January 20, 1855. The entries dealing with the trip down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi by steamboat and overland to Texas 
through Arkansas, presumably by horseback, offer an interest- 
ing mixture of fact, impression, and opinion, colored occasionally 
by a strong abolitionist feeling. The entries recorded after 
the party reached Texas have to do mainly with the obstacles 
encountered in getting the exploring expedition launched. As the 
journal ends with Arthur Lawrie alone out on the divide be- 
tween the Trinity and the Brazos about forty-five miles above 
Fort Worth waiting for his comrades to join him, the im- 


11Information from one of his journals (undated entry). 

12See Mary Bronson Hartt’s sketch of Alexander Lawrie, Jr. (Arthur’s 
brother) in Dictionary of American Biography, XI, 54, and V. E. Gibbens, 
“Alexander Lawrie, Painter,” Indiana Magazine of History, XL (March, 
1944), 33-40. 

18See V. E. Gibbens (ed.), “Letters on the War in Kansas in 1856,” 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, X (1941), 369-379. 
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mediate end of the project remains a mystery except as the 
ultimate conclusion sheds some light on it. 

The ultimate conclusion appears in the fact that in the spring 
of 1855 Cantagrel “purchased about two thousand acres of land 
on the bluffs along the West Fork of the Trinity River, close 
to the present site of Dallas.”’* Savardan writes that early in 
March, 1855, Cantagrel was hurried into a choice of sites for 
the colony because of the shortening time in which to prepare 
an establishment for the first considerable group of settlers, 
which had departed from Havre, France, on February 28, 
1855, and was thus on its way to Texas, and because of the 
insistence of Considérant that a selection be made as soon as 
possible.** Cantagrel and Allen, Savardan continues, wished 
to explore further, “particuliérement sur le Clear-Fork du 
Brazos”; but Roger, citing Considérant’s impatience, insisted 
that the choice be no longer postponed.’* Regretfully, then, 
it appears from Savardan’s account, Cantagrel submitted, and 
the work of installation soon began. In view of these facts, it 
is clear—from whatever reason—that the particular expedition 
Lawrie writes about failed to result in the acquisition of land 
for the colony. 

The length of Lawrie’s stay in Texas remains unknown. 
If he accompanied Cantagrel merely to aid in exploring possible 
sites for the colony, his mission ended when Cantagrel chose 
the site near Dallas. If he stayed on to help in the erection 
of buildings and the planting and harvesting of crops, he 
might have remained all summer and into the autumn. By 
November 6, 1855, however, he was back on his Indiana farm, 
as shown by a prosaic entry on November 7, which began: 
“Yesterday commenced husking corn.” There is no hint when 
he returned home. 

The principal values of Lawrie’s fragmentary journal appear 
to be two: first, for a journal of its length it names an un- 
usually large number of places and persons, thus swelling 
the store of information about Northeast Texas in the 1850's; 
and second, it adds valuable material to the history of the 
founding of the French colony of Réunion. 


14Eusibia Lutz, “Almost Utopia,” Southwest Review, XIV (Spring, 1929), 
324. This appears to be an excellent and authoritative article on the 
colony of Réunion. 

15Insistence by letter and through Dr. Roger, as Considérant had not 
yet arrived. 

16Savardan, Un Naufrage au Texas, 81. 


| 
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Strenuous efforts have been made to identify the places 
Lawrie mentions and the persons he met in Texas or finds 
reason to name.” As a result, some people are positively 
identified; but the identity of others, especially when only the 
surname is given, is a matter of conjecture and speculation. 
The task of identification is rendered more difficult by the fact 
that some of the county and regional histories consulted con- 
tradict not only one another but themselves. 

Lawrie’s journal, so far as is known, is the only source of 
information about Cantagrel’s trip to Texas after he left 
Patriot and his particular activities in the early days of his 
mission in Texas. Furthermore, the journal provides an in- 
teresting check on the articles that have been written about 
the founding of the colony and clears up a few points of the 
many about which there have been disagreement.** 

In 1854-1855, when Cantagrel and his associates were land 
hunting in Texas, the counties of Cooke, Denton, and Tarrant 
lay on the frontier. Settlers were beginning to move west and 
to take up lands, but Captain John Pope could write in 1854 
of the region of the Trinity River and its tributaries as follows: 


It may seem strange that a region suggestive of such florid description?® 
should still remain so nearly uninhabited; but it must be remembered 
that this part of Texas is yet but partially explored, that it is far from 
the markets, and that it is still infested by bands of hostile Indians.?° 


Denton, Cooke, and Tarrant counties had been organized re- 
spectively in 1846, 1848, and 1849.*: The three counties adjoining 


17Hours of baffled search were occasionally compensated for by such good 
luck, for example, as finding detailed comment on Jim Ned, an Indian who 
figures in the journal, in R. B. Marcy’s Thirty Years of Army Life on the 
Border (New York, 1866). See footnote 66. 

18ST hope to take up in a separate article the numerous disputed points 
concerning the founding of Réunion and the dates of arrival of the colo- 
nists and to correct some of the glaring misstatements of facts concerning 
the colony. For example, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., VI, 288, 
places the colony of Réunion at San Antonio instead of Dallas; and Er- 
mance V. Rejebian, “La Réunion,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XLIII (April, 1940), 474, gives the date of arrival of Cantagrel as after 
that of the main body of settlers. 

19A eulogy of the country precedes this paragraph. See footnote 59. 

20Report of Exploration of a Route for the Pacific Railroad, near the 
Thirty-Second Parallel of Latitude, from the Red River to the Rio Grande, 
Executive Documents of the House of Representatives, XVIII, Part 2, 
No. 129 (Washington, 1854), 16. (Hereafter cited as Pope, Report of 
Exploration.) 

21J, De Cordova, Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men (Philadel- 
phia, 1858), 70 and 72. 
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them on the west—Montague, Wise, and Parker—were not 
yet organized. Parker was created late in 1855; Wise, with 
Jack, Palo Pinto, and Young (in which Fort Belknap was 
situated), in 1856;** and Montague, late in 1857.*" 

The rising prices of land in Texas,** as well as the desire 
to discover the best possible site for the colony, undoubtedly 
explain why Cantagrel and his party were interested in un- 
located lands along the West Fork of the Trinity above Fort 
Worth and along the Clear Fork of the Brazos. At this particular 
time in Texas, land was generally secured by outright pur- 
chase or by homesteading.*® The general conditions for home- 
steading were “that the claimant select, locate, and occupy the 
land for a period of three years and pay the office fees on 
the same.’’° 

Though their plans seem to have been none too well formulated, 
Cantagrel and his followers must have intended- -in lieu of 
purchase at a reasonable price of lands already located—to 
choose for homesteading the land along the West Fork which 
they were on the route to explore when Lawrie ceased his 
record of the expedition. 


THE JOURNAL ENTRIES 


[December 5, 1854.] Started from Patriot [Indiana] November 28-9 
[sic] on Wednesday evening?’ on the Highflyer*® to Louisville. Took the 


227 bid., 71-72. 

23Joseph C. McConnell, The West Texas Frontier (1933), 184. 

*4Lutz, “Almost Utopia,” Southwest Review, XIV, 324. 

25Reuben McKitrick, “The Public Land System of Texas, 1823-1910,” 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 905, Economics and Political 
Science Series, IX, No. 1 (February, 1918), passim. It was not possible 
to obtain land by pre-emption in Texas from February 13, 1854, to February 
10, 1858, according to McKitrick, 49. 

*67bid., 51. 

27In editing this journal, I have corrected capitalization, spelling, punc- 
tuation, and paragraphing, but have not changed the wording. (Lawrie’s 
spelling, except for names, was no better than fair, and his punctuation 
was poor.) A minor change is in the writing of dates —e.g., Dec. 22 and 
Jan. 5 for Dec. 22nd and Jan. 5th. The time element, sometimes rather con- 
fusing, has not been tampered with except that occasionally, where a 
reference was ambiguous, punctuation has been supplied to indicate what 
seems to be the more logical interpretation. 

*8This Wednesday fell on November 29 in 1854. 

2*Identified in James T. Lloyd, Lloyd’s Directory of Steamboats and 
Disasters on Western Waters (Cincinnati, 1856), 269, as a boat of 492 
tons built in 1854 at Madison [Indiana]. 


} 
{ 
} 
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Norma*®® to Memphis. We are here now at “Grand”! Cairo loading on 
freight. The Ohio was low, and [we had] considerable trouble in passing 
over bars—stuck two or three times. The city of Cairo is considerably 
i below high water mark but is protected by a substantial levee. [Only] a 
} c few houses and stores, but a railroad from St. Louis and Chicago. We 
! have a motley crowd aboard—some negroes and damned nigger drivers, 
gamblers, and topers. Ladies and gentlemen and the waiters occasionally 
give us music at nights accompanied with dancing. My roommate is a 
Hoosier like myself and a regular buster.*? 
Last night “Hoosier,” “Arkansaw,’** and I went on a spree, the ef- 
fects of which have not yet left me. 
Cantagrel called me to him today (Dec. 6) at dinner and asked why 
I did not seek his company more.** I told him that as his conversation 
was chiefly in French it was not agreeable to stay by him. He said the 
| way to learn French was to listen to those who conversed in French. 
[Undated.] We are stuck on a mud bar in the Mississippi—[have been] 
since noon. It’s now five o’clock and [we are] not off yet. Three steamers 
have passed us on their way down—the Elephant,*® the Memphis,®® and 
the Ranchero,** the latter laden with produce down the river and plows 
and cultivators for Texas up the Rio Grande. 
t [Undated.] Last night my roommate made a grand spree with his 
Arkansaw friend. This morning he was taken sick and remained so all 
day. He is a good specimen of a Mississippi traveler. 
[Undated.] After a long and tedious travel we are here at Little Rock,** 
the capital of Arkansas, a stagnant village, filled with swaggering puppies 


30Described in “Stephen Foster and the Steamboats,” Waterways Journal 
(February 21, 1942), 10, as follows: “The 1852 Norma was of 378 tons 
and was built at Cincinnati. She was 178 feet long, 31 feet beam and 7% 
feet in depth of hold.” The Louisville Daily Courier of November 28, 1854, 
} 3, advertised the departure of the Norma for New Orleans on November 30. 
31This seems to be an allusion, possibly ironic, to the hopes of the early 
city fathers of Cairo that their town would grow into a metropolis. 
32Not further identifiable; probably one of Cantagrel’s helpers. 
337bid. Lawrie used the w spelling when referring to the man, the s 
spelling when referring to the state. 
34This is good evidence that Lawrie had been employed by Cantagrel and 
was not an associate on equal terms with him. 
35According to Lloyd’s Directory, 268, a boat of 425 tons built at Browns- 
ville [Pennsylvania?] in 1851. 
36 loyd’s Directory, 270, lists a Memphis, No. 2, a boat of 303 tons built 
at Cincinnati in 1852. This is undoubtedly the boat mentioned by Lawrie. 
The Memphis Daily Appeal carried advertisements of the Memphis, No. 2 | 
in October, November, and December, 1854. An illustration of a Memphis, | 
probably the one mentioned here, by John Wolcott Adams appears on p. 348 | 
of Fred Erving Dayton’s Steamboat Days (New York, 1925). Dayton’s | 
comment on the boat follows: “Memphis, of the Anchor Line, St. Louis and 
Memphis trade, made 18 miles an hour in still water. With light draft and | 
high pressure 24 miles an hour was attained.”—349. | 
| 
| 


s*Listed by Lloyd’s Directory, 271, as a boat of 207 tons built at Freedom 
[Pennsylvania?] in 1854. I have not been able to learn anything about its 
trip up the Rio Grande. 
38In 1850 Little Rock had a population of 2167.—Compendium of 7th 
Census, 1850. 
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of young lawyers, politicians, and members of Congress,?® of course of 
the first families—a set of damned upstart nigger drivers, fire eaters, &c. 
There are but few good physiognomies in town. We took dinner at the 
Anthony House, the first good dinner since we left the boat. We have 
camped out but twice in our journey. It is now Friday night.4° The 1st 
night we camped, the 2nd slept at the Widow Smith’s at Shell Lake, 3rd 
at a Mr. Moore’s, 4th at Col. Hurlestone’s, 5th camp, 6th took a house, 
and today are at Little Rock and will stay here all night.*1 
December 16. Saw paroquets for the first time, on the Bayou des Rockes.*? 
[Undated.] On the night of the 17th we stop’d at the house of a Mr. 
Bishop,*? a mile west of Centre Point, Arkansas, and were delightfully 
entertained by our host and a friend of his. We had negro dances and 
music to our heart’s content. 
December 22. Arrived in Texas on “Forefathers’ Day.”** Friday. 
Crossed the river about four o’clock P. M. When in the middle, Allen de- 
livered an “extempore” upon the fruits of our mission. We rode six 
miles from the river and put up at the house of a Mrs. Epperson, widow.*® 
We are detained here today—raining, December 23, Saturday. Gave 
my dirty shirts to a negro to wash. We crossed Red River at the mouth 
of Mill Creek** having crossed a portion of the Indian Territory‘? to do so. 


39Lawrie must mean, in present-day terms, members of the State Legis- 


lature. 

40December 15. 

41 have been unable to identify any of these Arkansas citizens of 1854. 
Shell Lake is shown on the maps as a lake in southwestern Crittenden 
County, a Mississippi River county. 

“This is probably the present Rock Creek in Pulaski County, in which 
Little Rock is situated. Abert in 1845 had noticed paroquets along the 
Arkansas River near its confluence with the Canadian.—“Journal of Lieu- 
tenant J. W. Abert, from Bent’s Fort to St. Louis, in 1845,” in Documents 
Printed by Order of the Senate of the United States, VIII, No. 438, 1-75 
(1845-46), 72-73. Paroquets are named, along with other birds, as in 1840 
“giving variety to the list of birds” in Texas.—A History of Texas or the 
Emigrant’s Guide to the New Republic by a Resident Emigrant Late from 
the United States (New York, 1845), 195. 

48In a letter dated January 18, 1944, Miss Georgia Clark, reference li- 
brarian at the University of Arkansas, wrote as follows to W. M. Hepburn, 
librarian of Purdue University: “The Mr. Bishop about whom you inquired 
for Mr. V. E. Gibbens was Nathan Bishop. He owned three hundred twenty 
acres of land secured from the State of Arkansas under the Industrial 
Land Act. . . . When he died, he left his widow Sarah, a daughter, Mrs. 
M. T. Bradley, and a son, Nathan C. Bishop. The above information was 
obtained through the courtesy of Mr. C. G. Hughes, Nashville, Arkansas. 
He knew the name of the person who now owns the farm formerly owned 
by Mr. Bishop and got it by referring to the abstract on the land.” 

#4“The anniversary of the day (December 21, 1620) on which the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts. On account of a mistake in 
reckoning the change from Old Style to New Style, it has generally been 
celebrated on the 22nd.”—Webster’s Intercollegiate Dictionary. 


45Not identifiable. 

46“Mill Creek rises about a mile north of Avery in eastern part of Red 
River County; flows northeasterly and easterly 14 miles; unites with Red 
River (tributary to the Mississippi) about 10 miles north of De Kalb in 
northwestern part of Bowie County.”—Glenn A. Gray (Director), Gazetteer 


} 
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Friday, December 29. We have arrived at Dallas.*8 Allen & the Dr. 
left us at Bonham‘? to pursue their journey to Sherman®® and Gainesville®+ 
on to Alton®? through the Cross Timbers,®? we to do the same to Belknap.** 


of Streams of Texas (Water-Supply Paper 448), Government Printing 
i Office (Washington, 1919), 157. This publication will be referred to here- 
after merely as Gazetteer. “In 1825 the Delawares, Shawnees and Kicka- 
poos crossed the Red River at Mill Creek.”—Barbara Overton Chandler 
and J. Ed. Howe, History of Texarkana and Bowie and Miller Counties 
Texas-Arkansas (Texarkana, 1939), 15. Pat B. Clark, The History of 
Clarksville and Old Red River County (Dallas, 1937), 134 and 188, men- 
tions that a Moore family crossed Red River at the mouth of Mill Creek 
in 1840, and a family named English crossed in 1852. According to an 
advertisement in J. De Cordova, Texas: Her Resources and Her Public 
Men, 191, the Little Rock-Dallas stage crossed Red River “below the 
mouth of Mill Creek.” This crossing, however, seems not to have been 
so popular as the Preston and Fulton crossings, upstream and downstream 
respectively. 
47Region west of Arkansas and north of Red River, set aside in 1834 by 
the national government. Cf. C. C. Rister, The Southwestern Frontier, 
1865-1881 (Cleveland, 1928), 26. 
48By 1858 Dallas had a population of only 480.—Texas Almanac of 1859. 
Samuel Wood Geiser, “Naturalists of the Frontier,” Southwest Review, 
{ XIV (Spring, 1929), 336, estimates Dallas’ population in 1856-1857 as 400. 
49County seat of Fannin County. The Compendium of 7th Census gives 
its population as 211 in 1850, and the Texas Almanac of 1859 gives its 
population in 1858 as 447. 
50County seat of Grayson County. 
51County seat of Cooke County. 
52At that time county seat of Denton County. Edmond F. Bates, History 
and Reminiscences of Denton County (Denton, 1918), 15-16, 62-64, discusses 
the early shifting about of the county seat. The first county seat, established 
in 1846, was Pinckneyville. In 1848 an act of the legislature changed the 
county seat to a site about four miles southeast of the present Denton. It 
was named Alton. Because of an insufficiency of water a new site was 
chosen in 1850 on Hickory Creek—also called Alton. This Alton, about five 
miles south of Denton, was the Alton mentioned by Lawrie. It remained 
the county seat until, as the result of an act passed in 1856, the county 
records were moved in 1857 to the present Denton. This move was ap- 
parently the end of Alton. These various moves are also discussed in Mc- 
Connell, The West Texas Frontier, 118. 
53The Cross Timbers excited great interest and are almost without ex- 
ception mentioned in early books on Texas as a curious physical feature of 
the country. See, for example, the Hmigrant’s Guide already cited in foot- 
d note 42, 222-223; George Wilkins Kendall, Narrative of the Texas Santa Fé 
Expedition (2 vols., New York, 1844), I, 110-117, in which are recounted 
the difficulties of the trip through the Cross Timbers; Captain John Pope, 
Report of Exploration, 36; R. B. Marcy, Thirty Years of Army Life on the | 
Border, 166-167. A detailed description is given in Robert T. Hill, “The 
Topography and Geology of the Cross Timbers and Surrounding Regions 
in Northern Texas,” The American Journal of Science, Third Series, 
XXXITII, No. 196 (April, 1887), 291-303. He writes, 291-292, of the Cross 
Timbers as “two long and narrow strips of forest region between the 96th 
and 99th meridians, extending parallel to each other from the Indian 
Territory southward to the central portion of the State, forming a marked 
contrast to the usual prairie features of that country. ... From their 
greater altitude and their position relative to the flow of the rivers, the 
more western of the Cross Timbers, although geographically lower in 
the series, is known as the Upper, in distinction from the eastern, or 
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We are now at the house of Mr. Gouhénans** at Dallas on the Trinity, 
a friend of Considérant’s. 

December 31, 1854. Sunday. Arrived at Fort Worth.** Mr. Bourgeois*’ 
accompanied us here. He will remain with us during our survey. Mr. King,** 
surveyor at Fort Worth, knows of a large tract of land on the Brazos 
that is unlocated, which we will start out to examine tomorrow. The country 
west of Dallas is most beautiful and fertile. The handsomest landscape 
I ever saw is just west of Elm Fork of Trinity.*® 

Wednesday, January 3. Still at Fort Worth. Canta[grel] has been 
busy making copies of surveyors’ maps. Mr. King is unable to accompany us, 
obliged to go to Austin. We will start alone. Expect to find a man 30 
miles from here (NW) who will show us the country. Started from the 
Fort on Wednesday (today) for the land indicated by King as vacant. 
Stayed overnight at the house of Mr. Snyder®°—about 30 miles from 


Lower. It extends southward from the Indian Territory, through the 
counties of Montague, Wise, Jack, Parker, Hood, Erath, and Comanche, to 
near the Colorado River. . . . The lower Cross Timbers are located about 
fifty miles east of the upper belt, and extend in a direction approximately 
parallel to it. They are separated their entire length by a prairie region, 
utterly destitute of timber.” 

54At the time a small settlement about a half-mile south of Fort Belknap 
in what is now Young County. 

55Already established in Dallas County when Considérant arrived in 
1853. — Au Texas, 43-44, and The Great West, 10. 

56Camp Worth, established on June 6, 1849, became Fort Worth on 
September 14, 1849, at the command of the War Department. The military 
post was abandoned on November 17, 1853. In the meantime a small village 
had grown up about the post, the population of which was never over 500 
until the railroad came in 1876.—Verna E. Berrong, “History of Tarrant 
County from its Beginning until 1875” (Master’s Thesis, typewritten, Texas 
Christian University, 1938), 13 and 47. (Hereafter cited as Berrong, “His- 
tory of Tarrant County.”) 

57Identified in The Great West, 20, as a tailor in Dallas when Considérant 
and Brisbane visited Texas in 1853. 

58T have not been able to discover which King this was, as there are 
numerous Kings mentioned in the histories of Denton and Tarrant counties, 
and none—except John W. King, who was one of five commissioners ap- 
pointed in Denton County in 1846 to find the center of the county and select 
two places within three miles of the center (Bates, History and Reminis- 
cences of Denton County, 14)—is referred to as a surveyor, and there is 
no evidence other than this that he was the King referred to by Lawrie. 

59Many early travelers commented on the beauty of the region watered by 
the various forks of the Trinity. Captain Pope, Report of Exploration, 
15, wrote: “But by far the richest and most beautiful district of country 
I have ever seen, in Texas or elsewhere, is that watered by the Trinity 
and its tributaries.” Marcy, Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border, 
167, commented on the beautiful country east of the Cross Timbers. 

6°The only Snyder I find mentioned as resident in this general area 
who spells his name as Lawrie spelled it is John D. Snyder, named in 
John Henry Brown, History of Dallas County, Texas: From 1837 to 1887 
(Dallas, 1887), 93, as an early settler who came to Dallas County before 
1848. It was common for settlers to stop a while in the settled tier of coun- 
ties before pushing on to less settled areas, so it is possible that the man 
Brown mentions was the one whom Lawrie stayed with overnight. Berrong, 
“History of Tarrant County,” Appendix M, Ixxvi, lists Robert Snider as 
an early settler of Tarrant County. 


| 
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i the Fort (NW). Could find no one to accompany us. Turn’d back, went 
to see Mr. Headley*! at the house of Mr. Forman,*? who invited us to 
dinner.’ Did not find Mr. Headley, turn’d our course to Alton. Thursday 

_night stayed at the house of Mr. Vensioner*® (on Friday arrived at Alton) 
about 8 pm. Saw at Mr. Vensioner’s a Mr. Connelly,** at whose house 
Considérant & Brisbane put up a year & half ago. Allen & Roger have 
not arrived yet. 

Saturday, January 6. Late in the afternoon I met Allen & the Dr. 
riding into town; they had met with considerable bad luck. After having 
left Gainesville on their journey into the Cross Timbers (upper), they 
had encamped, their horses tied close by the tent. About 11:00 Allen 
got up to look after the horses, when lo! they were gone. The Dr. & 
he then went in search of trackers, a class of frontiersmen used to 
searching for lost or stolen horses. They were unsuccessful." Allen & Roger 

then set out for Alton, and when about ten miles from town were over- 
taken by Jim Ned, a chief of an Indian tribe near the place where they 
encamped, with their horses in charge, for which they paid $35.% 


®1Since Lawrie’s party would naturally turn to surveyors for news of 
unlocated land and information concerning guides, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that this is Isaac O. Headley, who with Llewellyn Murphy, according 
rd a, The West Texas Frontier, 154, surveyed Parker County in 
1856. 
62T have not been able to identify Mr. Forman (Foreman?). 
63Perhaps Isaac or Jim Ventioner, who are listed by Berrong, “History 
of Tarrant County,” Appendix E, xii, as early settlers in the northwestern : 
part of Tarrant County. McConnell, The West Texas Frontier, 134, lists 
the Ventioners (no first names given) also. 
64C. Conley is listed by Berrong, “History of Tarrant County,” Appendix 
M, lxx, as an early settler of Tarrant County; but, as Lawrie was careful | 
with _— it seems unlikely that this Conley is the one mentioned in the 
journal. 
®5This probably means that they could not find trackers. 
®66Marcy, Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border, 89, writes of Jim 
Ned, in part: “This somewhat remarkable specimen of humanity is a Dela- 
ware, united with a slight admixture of the African. He had a Delaware 
wife, and adopted the habits of that tribe, but at the same time he 
possessed all the social vivacity and garrulity of the negro. ... When I 
first met Jim in 1849, he had the reputation of being one of the most 
expert, daring, and successful horse-thieves among the southwestern tribes.” 
Apparently Jim had not turned over a new leaf by 1855. 
Jesse P. Loving, in a letter printed in Bates, History and Reminiscences 
of Denton County, 335-336, also writes of Jim Ned: “Jim Ned’s friendly | 
Delaware Indians visited us frequently, and hunted for two and three weeks 
at a time. Jim Ned came over to our house and ate with us several times. 
. . . The worst scare I ever had was on the road to Fort Belknap in 1850. 
There were about forty wagons hauling supplies for Jordan & Hughes, 
contractors, to Fort Belknap, when in about twelve miles from the fort 
on West Fork, a while before sundown we spied a company of about one 
hundred horsemen charging down upon our train. They stopped about two 
hundred yards from us, all dressed in war paint, and Jim Ned, our friend, 
came over to our side of the road and greeted father and myself very 
warmly. I told Jim how bad his people had scared me. He said that was 
a way his people had of showing their friendship. The Indians camped on 
one side of the road that night and our caravan men on the other. They 
left us the next morning on the way to Denton County for a big hunt.” 


| 
| | 
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Sunday, 7. Allen & I set out for Gainesville to get his and the Dr.’s 
things left there. Discovered that Allen’s mare had the thumps,*’ brought 
on by hard riding. Stayed all night at the house of Mr. Brown,** two 
miles from town. Doctored the mare. Cantagrel & Bourgeois return[ed?] 
to Dallas to procure a wagon & provisions. Dr. to Fort Worth & to see 
Mr. Jenkins,°® where we are to join him or Canta[grel] at Fort Worth. 

Monday, January 8. Commenced raining this morning. Stopped about 
dinner time at the house of a Mr. James Martin.7° Learned from him 
that Considérant & Brisbane stayed with him overnight a year ago last 
June. 

Tuesday, January 9. Still raining. Not left Martin’s yet. Martin is chief 
justice of Precinct No. 2, Cooke Co.; from Illinois. Left about 9:00 [A. M.]. 
Foggy all day. Stayed at the house of a herder on Hickory Creek?! on the 
prairie. 

Wednesday, January 10. Encamped on the banks of what we suppose 
to be Elizabeth Creek*? about N. N. E. of Blue Mound? on the prairie. 
Weather very mild. Found a camping place on the site of an old Indian 
camp. Tent poles still standing. Built a fire against a double hackberry 


67“A peculiar throbbing movement of the sides of the chest caused by 
spasmodic contractions of the diaphragm. It is analogous to hiccups in 
man. Sometimes confused with palpitation of the heart.” 

68If the town referred to is Gainesville rather than Alton (as I think 
it is), this Mr. Brown may have been William J. Brown, whose holdings 
of land northeast of Gainesville were advertised for sale in De Cordova, 
Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men, 115 and 121. It may, however, 
have been Stephen D. Brown, whom McConnell, The West Texas Frontier, 
124, gives as clerk of Cooke County in 1849-50. 

69Probably Eli or Zeb Jenkins, whom Berrong, “History of Tarrant Coun- 
ty,” Appendix E, x, and Appendix M, Ixxiii, lists as members of the Missouri 
Colony which in 1845 settled in the northeastern part of Tarrant County 
in and about the present Grapevine. It might, however, have been William 
Jenkins, who was sheriff of Dallas County, 1848-50.—John H. Cochran, 
Dallas County: A Record of its Pioneers and Progress (Dallas, 1928), 195. 

70Given in McConnell, The West Texas Frontier, 123, as qualifying [?] 
for treasurer of Cooke County on November 1, 1849 (though he is not 
listed on the next page as one of the county officers installed on August 
19, 1850). On page 125 Martin is said to have been one of the first 
settlers in the county, having settled on Spring Creek about a half-mile 
west of Valley View in 1846. Bates, History and Reminiscences of Denton 
County, 41, lists a Jim Martin as a member of Little Elm Settlement 
in Denton County—conceivably the same person McConnell mentions be- 
fore he had moved to Cooke County. 

71Described in Gazetteer, 111, as rising in the northwestern part of Denton 
County and flowing southeasterly 30 miles into Elm Fork of the Trinity 
about two miles east of Lewisville (in Denton County). 

72Described in Gazetteer, 88, as rising “near Blue Mound in north- 
western part of Tarrant County” and flowing “northeasterly 10 miles 
into Denton Creek (tributary to Elm Fork of Trinity River and thus to 
- a about 2 miles north of Roanoke in southwestern part of Denton 

unty.” 

73See preceding footnote. Given in Henry Gannett, A Gazetteer of 
Texas, 2nd ed. (Washington, 1904), 29, as “a hill in Tarrant County.” 
In Bates, History and Reminiscences of Denton County, 405, Blue Mound 
is referred to, surely erroneously, as being in Denton County. 


| 
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tree, one of which was rotten. Thought it might fall upon us when we 
were asleep. Pushed it down with a pole. Now 2:00 Thursday morning. 
Very calm, clear, moon in the west. 

Thursday, January 11. Left camp before sunrise. Foggy. Saw deer and 
antelope yesterday and today. Arrived at Fort Worth about dinner time. 
Found the Dr. there, been here two days. Been to Jenkins, who cannot 
go with us. Cantagrel and Bourgeois not yet arrived, 4 past 5 pm. Allen 
& I took a hunt this afternoon beyond Clear Fork.** Water comfortably 
cool. 

Cantagrel arrived about 9 am. Friday, Jan. 12. Left Fort Worth 3 
om. for Mr. Beebe’s.*> Camped (Allen & I) on Fossil Creek.?* Traveled 
till quite late at night; reached F[ossil] C[reek] about 9 pm. Slept under 
the stars and trees. A “Norther” came up about 12 o’clock. Sleep im- 
possible. Started for Beebe’s before sunrise Saturday. Reached his house 
about 9 am. Beebe has gone to Alton to procure a compass. 

Saturday, January 13. During the absence of Beebe, Allen & I took 
a hunt after deer & antelope. Came up to some but did not kill any. Very 
numerous, both deer & antelope.7? 

Sunday started for the rendezvous on West Fork;** reach[ed] there 
about 3:00 P. M. Shortly after arriving, the other party drove up. Thence 
to a camping ground on the West Fork, where we are now encamped. 

January 15, Monday. Left camp late after hunting. Started with buggy 
and broke down about 5 miles from camp of last night. All day repairing 


74“Jack, Parker, and Tarrant counties; rises approximately 2 miles south 
of Gibtown in the extreme southeastern corner of Jack County; flows 
southeasterly 56 miles into West Fork of Trinity River (tributary to the 
Trinity) at Fort Worth in central part of Tarrant County.”—Gazetteer, 58. 

7™Undoubtedly S. P. Beebe, listed by Bates, History and Reminiscences 
of Denton County, 80; as a surveyor and member of the Denton Creek 
Settlement, and said, 140, to have been elected in 1858 and 1860 for two- 
year terms as district surveyor. Bates refers, 97, to Silas Beebe, whom 
I take to be the same man. 

76Gazetteer, 23, describes a Big Fossil Creek as follows: “Tarrant County; 
rises about a mile north of Calef; flows southeasterly 16 miles into West 
Fork of Trinity River ... about 5 miles northeast of Fort Worth.” A 
Little Fossil Creek is given as a tributary of Big Fossil. James P. Bates 
in a letter printed in Bates, History and Reminiscences of Denton County, 
352, gives the following story of the origin of the names of several small 
creeks in Tarrant and Denton counties: “Mr. Hedgecoke [agent for Peters 
Colony; usually spelled Hedgecox or Hedgecoxe], in surveying out the 
country, had named most of the small streams in honor of his family. 
Hence we have Fosil [sic] Creek [after his son Foss], Oliver Creek, 
Elizabeth Creek, Henrietta and Trail Creeks—the last one named for 
his old hound, ‘Trail.’ ” 

77John R. Cook, The Border and the Buffalo, ed. by M. M. Quaife, The 
Lakeside Classics Series (Chicago, 1938), 258, refers to this general region 
as being in 1875-1876 “surely . . . the American hunters’ paradise.” Cf. also 
Abert, “Journal,” 49. 

78“Archer, Jack, Wise, Tarrant, and Dallas counties; rises about 4 miles 
southwest of Westfork in Archer County; flows southeasterly 145 miles 


_ to its junction with Elm Fork of Trinity River forming Trinity River about 


5 miles northwest of the city of Dallas in western part of Dallas County.” 
—Gazetteer, 246. 


| 
| 
| 
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wagon. Camped about 2 miles from scene of our disaster. I was then con- 
stituted chief of our teaming group. 

Tuesday, January 16. After breaking up camp, we started about 2 
miles south from the West Fork—on the road made by the settlers of 
Hickory & Ash Creek’® to Alton & the mills*® in the vicinity—to a house 
of Mr. Mann,*! who will act as a guide to lands on West Fork. I am to 
continue with the wagon as it is impracticable to take the wagon on the 
route along the Trinity. I have taken the wagon on to the Belknap road.** 
Stop’d at Old Man Woody’s** on Ash Creek. Stayed all night; mended the 
wagon. 


79“Rises in the northeastern part of Parker County 2 miles southwest 
of Veal Station; flows southeasterly 13 miles into West Fork... about 
3 miles southeast of Azle in northwestern part of Tarrant County.” 
—Gazetteer, 10. 

‘ONo satisfactory identification of these mills has been made. 

S1McConnell, The West Texas Frontier, 157, names a Jim Mann who ac- 
companied Sam Woody in 1853 to Wise County, where the latter selected 
a site for a home; and he was probably well qualified to serve as a guide 
to lands along the West Fork. The exploring party must have been near, 
if not in, the southeastern part of what is now Wise County, where it 
seems likely Jim Mann would have been living. 

82The Fort Worth-Fort Belknap Road is discussed by J. W. Williams 
in “Military Roads of the 1850’s in Central West Texas,” West Texas 
Historical Year Book for 1942, and by McConnell, The West Texas 
Frontier, in a discussion of the early history of Palo Pinto County. I have 
not seen Mr. Williams’ article, but he quotes from it at some length in a 
letter to me dated November 16, 1943. Both authorities agree that the road 
was opened in 1851. Mr. Williams writes that it was a mail route by 1855. 
In his article he outlines the route of the road in greater detail than I 
shall repeat here. It ran three miles north of Graham, through the north 
part of Graford, seven and one-half miles north of Mineral Wells, past 
Veal’s Station, six miles north of Weatherford, and a half-mile north of 
the middle point of the Parker-Tarrant county line, and then swung 
south, arcing back north to cross the Clear Fork near its junction with the 
West Fork. 

McConnell, 167, writes that the road entered Palo Pinto County from 
the direction of Fort Worth a short distance east of the present town of 
Salesville, ran northwest through Loving’s Valley, passed Mountain 
Springs, passed close to the present town of Graford, and led northwest 
toward Fort Belknap. Of information about the road apart from its route 
he writes, 167: “Mrs. H. G. Taylor, daughter of George R. Bevers, still 
recalls Maj. Robert S. Neighbors, Charlie Barnard, and others stopping 
overnight. She also recalls seeing the old Mexican ox carts, supported 
by two wooden wheels, the extensive freighting with wagons and the move- 
ment of soldiers as they traveled to and from old Fort Belknap along 
the Fort Belknap and Fort Worth Road.” 

88Among the settlers reaching Parker County in 1852 or 1853 were 
William, Sam, John, and Bryce Woody, according to McConnell, The West 
Texas Frontier, 153. The same author writes, 157, that Sam Woody 
(called Dan Woody on page 133) “waded into the wilds of Wise County 
and selected a home in 1853, about three miles north of Aurora,” and 
in 1854 moved his family from Tarrant to Wise County. He finally built 
a house north of the original site chosen, which “Jim and John Woody, 
relatives, came over from Parker County” to help him build. If it were 
not for the matter of location, Sam Woody, who appears to be the patri- 
arch of the family, would seem to be the “Old Man Woody” of the journal. 
But Ash Creek is in Parker and Tarrant counties, and we are told that 
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Wednesday, 17. Arrived at the house of Snyder on the Belknap road. 
Weather remarkably pleasant—warm positively, wind south. 

Thursday, January 18. Made for the house of Mr. Sewell. Weather 
still continuing warm; has been warm ever since leaving the West Fork. 


[End of consecutive entries in diary] 
[Lone entry at another place in diary] 


Friday, January 20, 1855 


Here I am in the middle of N. Western Texas*® at the foot of the 
upper Cross Timbers, on the ridge dividing the waters of the Trinity 
and the Brazos on the road to Fort Belknap and about 45 miles** above 
Fort Worth, all alone with two horses and a buggy and a dog, awaiting the 
arrival of Cantagrel, Dr. Roger, John Allen, who left Patriot November 
28-9, 1854, in company with myself to explore North Western Texas. 

After having traveled through Arkansas and through part of Bowie, 
Red River, Fannin, Collin & Dallas counties in Texas, also Cooke & 
Tarrant with their respective districts,37 we separated on the upper 
branch®’ of the West Fork of Trinity, to meet at a point on the road 
from Fort Worth to Fort Belknap. 


Sam settled in what is now Wise County. Since Bryce Woody was married 


in 1854 or 1855 (McConnell, 157), he can probably be counted out be- 
cause of his age. Jim, John, or William appears to be qualified by location 
to be the man Lawrie mentions. 

84Berrong, “History of Tarrant County,” Appendix M, lIxxvi, lists a 
Peter Sewell as an early settler of Tarrant County. This may be he, 
moved on west to Parker County. 

85More accurately, of course, the northwestern frontier area of north- 
eastern Texas. 

86De Cordova, Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men, 198, gives 
the distance from Fort Worth to Fort Belknap as 100 miles. Thus Lawrie 
was about halfway—probably close to and east of the present Parker- 
Palo Pinto county line. That he was at the foot of the Upper Cross Timbers 
also places him in Parker County (Cf. footnote 53). 

S?Lamar should be included. 

S8Probably a tributary rather than a branch. 


A Crip to Cexas” 
By SUSAN FRANCES LOMAX' 
Edited by JOHN A. LOMAX 


Introduction 


HIS IS WRITTEN by a woman of eighty years old—badly 

done, but I have been in this country a long time; have 
seen many changes in forty six years. How I wish I could 
tell it as I wish to. It would be something worth telling. I 
sometimes wish I could tell things that happend during the 
War: how I made cloth to cloth all my family and we never 
went naked either. It kept me moving to do all I have to do. 
I have sit up many nights untill ten or later and carded to spin 
next day, but those days are gone—I hope will never come 
again. For how would these sosity girls look weaving, hunting 
around in the woods getting roots and barks to dye the thead? 
We used so many different kinds of barks to color our cloths. 
I have gotten of on the War but I will never forget how we 
had to do to make both end met. I have lived to see all these things 
and am glad to see everything changed—I think for the better, 
but I still remember how different from 1869 to 1915; sur- 


prising but true. 
Why We Came to Texas 


I have been requested to write something of our trip to 
Texas. I wish I could write something real good but will do 
the best I can. It must be remmberd -that I did not have the 


*The original of this recollection has been placed in the Archives of 
The University of Texas Library. It was written at Meridian, Texas, on 
November 26, 1914. It was presented to the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion by John A. Lomax, son of Mrs. Susan Frances (James Avery) 
Lomax, and at whose request the original was written. In this printing 
punctuation has been added and some letters not capitalized in the original 
have now been capitalized; otherwise the document appears substantially 
as written.—Editor. 

1Susan Frances (nee Cooper) Lomax was born on a farm in North 
Alabama on May 5, 1835. She died in Austin, Texas, January 15, 1928, 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Alice Lomax Pedigo. When twenty-one 
years of age she married James Avery Lomax, twenty years her elder, 
near Goodman, Mississippi. James Avery Lomax was at that time a 
widower with five children. “I respected him and I felt sorry for him,” she 
once told her daughter. He owned a farm and a small tanyard. During 
the war he was detailed by the Confederate government to tan leather 
and make hand-sewed shoes (with the help of Negro craftsmen) for the 
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chance of an education as you of the presant day has. Theres 
difference from 1835 to 1914 of training the mind; as I said, 
I will do the best I can. lst—Why we came to Texas: for many 
reasons. 1st—We wanted to come to a new country so our 
children could grow up with the country. We were living on a 
good farm; had a tanyard. My husband was a tanner by trade, 
but he was never a very stout man (the men there did not 
live very few over sixty five years old). He said that he would 
live ten years longer by coming to a new country. You hardly 
ever saw a gray headed man. I did not want to come to Texas 
at all; I dreaded the Indians in those days, for they roamed 
all over this part of Texas. The thought troubled me for 
sometime. I thought the matter over and decided to come as 
my husband had better judgment than I did. I thought if 
coming to Texas would lengthen his life ten years, I was willing 
to undertake the trip. I came willing and have never regreted 
one moment, but oh how sorry I was to leave our Miss. home, 
where six of my children were born. Four came with us; 
two left back there in Shady Grove grave yard. That was 
the sadest thing to leave, but we are here, been living in and 
near Meridian since 1869; have never been back to see the 
first home I ever had. Had a chance once; will always regret it 


{ soldiers. The Lomax family still preserves much of the Confederate money 
received in payment for the shoes. 

Her common school education was supplemented by a year at a “Female 
Institute,” where, among other accomplishments thought suitable for girls, 
she was taught the art of knitting, fine needlework, tatting, embroidery, 
etc. In her later years, when relieved somewhat from the duties of a 
mother and housekeeper, she found great satisfaction in making gifts 
} of her handiwork. 

Of her eleven children eight lived to be adults, five boys and three 
girls. Two, Annie and Charles, were buried in Mississippi. Of the others — 
Richard, Mary, Jesse, John, George, Robert, Sue, and Alice —four are yet 
living: John Avery Lomax, Dallas; George Kelly Lomax, Port Arthur; 
Mrs. Sue Blake, Chickasha, Oklahoma; Mrs. Alice Pedigo, Austin. 

“I have mothered twenty-one children,” she used to say. This number 
included ten of her own (one died at birth), five stepchildren, and three 
of a stepson whose wife had died, three of her daughter Mary. The next 
generation of these “twenty-one children” show up to date thirty-five 
grandchildren. 

Susan Frances Lomax was a typical pioneer woman, who helped to make 
the frontier blossom, without whom there would be no “Western Move- 
ments” for the historians to write about. She possessed the character, 
courage, and inflexible will that made pioneers succeed. 

To the last she maintained her home in Meridian, Texas. The two 
grandsons who lived with her understood who was boss. Perhaps, too, she 
helped them to vote for prohibition and against Jim Ferguson. In her 
latest years the annual celebration in her honor as the oldest citizen of 
Meridian, where everyone called her “Mother Lomax,” gave her deep 
satisfaction and pleasure. 
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that I did not go, when my son John kindly offerd to pay my 
way back. Now I feel that I will never return to the old 
state. I have lived all these years and have gotten to love 
the new country as well or better than the one I left. Have 
raised all my children here; they are all married and of to 
themselves. I have a little home of my own that I love to 
stay at; it is such a blessing to own a home of your own. I 
hope to be able to keep house as long as I live, if it is the will 
of my Heavenly Father. 


How We Came to Texas 


One the 1st of Nov. 1869 we left our Miss. home in a new 
waggo[n] with to big muls to it, another waggon with a yoke 
of oxen to it. My husband wanted his daughter? to come so 
he furnished the waggon and oxen for them so they could 
come to the new country also. The mules were name Fan and 
Jack; the oxen Bright and Berry. Those were fine teams. 
My husband wanted to come that way, so he could have his 
wagons and teams when we got here. We landed here the 
29th of Dec 1869. Now I would like to tell of some happnings 
on our trip. The morning we left our home among the pine 
hills of Holms County, Miss., it was a beautiful frosty morning. 
I braed up after we pased the little Shady Grove church, de- 
termine to do the very best that I could. Our lounch boxes were 
well packed—seemed to be enough to do the trip, but how hungry 
it makes folks to travel, especially boys. I had three of my own 
and two step sons. The children could not play; but had to 
do somthing, so they had to eat many times through day. I 
thinke we were four days getting to Vicksburge. There we 
crossed the Mississippi River in a seam ferry boat. We camped 
just on the other side that night. We got up real early so 
we could cross and go as far as possible that day, but we 
did not cross the river untill late that evening. There were a 
line of wagos before us, I think a mile long, waiting [to] be 
put across. We corssed, drove a short distance and camped. 
All those folks were coming to Texas, we had two tents and 
everything to make us as comfortable as possible. How we 
did enjoy it for several days, especially the children. It finely 


This was Dorothy, married to Charles Cooper, the brother of Susan 
Frances Cooper. She died at Clifton, Texas, in the early nineties, the 
mother of ten children. 
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got tiesome siting in the waggons all day. There were twelve 
in our croud: my family, husband and four children (my 
brother who married my sept daughter). (I married a widder 
with five children)—three of those were with us. The bro had 
two little boys: Tom and Jim Cooper. After leaving Vicks- 
burge we came up the Miss river forty miles. Though the 
swamp were some such bad muddy places, this kind that sticks 
like tar. One evening we came to the worst place we had struck 
at any time before. The mules pulled, sirged, strugled; pulled 
all their shoes of there feet; would [?sound] almost as loud 
as a pistol; with all the hooping hollering the mules failed 
to move the waggon. In there effort to get out one fell down 
and the other fell on top. The boys got them up and out some 
way. I was in the waggon (but would not look—was so sorry 
for the mules). Drove them out, unhiched the oxen, drove 
them in and hiched to the waggon. They just walked out with 
the waggon, why so easy, because the oxen have cloven feet 
and the mud does not stock to there feet like it does to horses 
or mules. We soon were of again. That was the only time the 
mules ever failed to pull us through mud. We shiped our 
household goods. We had fine weather all though except some 
rains and one storm that blue our tent down on me and I 
did not wake for some time. I was so tired to even be wakened 
by a storm. The men and boys had guns and dogs—would 
go hunting somtimes at night after we camped and sometimes 
they would take a gun and go ahead and never failed to 
bring in some game of some kind: one time a coon. They 
dresed it and some ate it; not I though. There some little in- 
cidents happened on our trip that I would like to tell. 1st— 
My oldest son Richard,* who was twelve years old, had a cat 
that he thought a great deal of. He would not consent to leave 
it so he said he would bring him to Texas with him. He was 
very well contented all day. When we camped the first night 
his papa said to him you had better shut the cat up. He said 
no he will not leave me in the night. We heard cats fighting. 
Richard got up called Kitty but he was gone. 2nd—Next 
as we left the Miss bottom we came to an old house; seems 
| the folks who had lived there had packed there things in one 
room (there was two large rooms a hall between) ; the other 
was open. As it looked like rain we cleaned it out and used 


3Richard C. Lomax, eldest son of Susan F. Lomax. He died in Austin, 
Texas, July 19, 1934. 
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it for sleeping. There was a big old chimney and a good fire 
place for us to do our cooking (we always did our cooking 
at night for next day). Early the next morning heard a 
chicken crow. When the boys got up they found a hen and 
rooster. They caught them; gave me the hen. My Bro took 
the other. Named the rooster Jim. Kept him, I think, a week 
before they killed him. He was lots of company for the children; 
he would crow often; when we would stop for lounch at twelve 
they would put him out; he would stay around untill we were 
ready to start; would let one of the children pick he up and 
put him in the waggon. 3rd—One day we came to where there 
were a long row of nice cabins where negros had lived (some 
still lived there). There was a large pecan tree in front of 
the cabins loaded withe the finest pecans; oh how delighted 
the children were; we stoped for them to pick up some. My 
Brother was a good climber; he cut a long frail and commenced 
to climb up (some little darkeys said look at that white man 
going up the tree like a squirrell); went to thrashing; the 
ground was almost coverd (there was about fifteen in our 
croud) began picking up. We gatherd enough to do us a long 
time. They were the largest I have ever seen and the first 
we had seen. We all did enjoy the fun of gathering those fine 
nuts. When we crossed the red river a Sreveport we came 
to the first praries coved with old mesqeets. I ask how long 
do [you] suppose this orchad has lain out? Looked exactly like 
an orchard that had lain out for years. Sreveport to Cor- 
sacana; then to Hillsboro; crossed the Brazerous river at 
Towerash; then to what is now Morgan (it was then the Nickels 
farm) ; then on to Dr Russells* on Steels creek—but one house 
then between Morgan and the Drs. Oh what a bleake looking 
country it was—not a tree in sight. I remember so well what 
a dinner we had at Dr. Russells that day (we got there about 
dinner time). There was a large dish filled with turnips and 
the greens cooked together with a large squar of beef that 


*Dr. Henderson Russell, an old-time country doctor. He carried a drug 
store in his packsaddle and filled his own prescriptions by measuring the 
drugs with the point of his pocket knife and wrapping the powders in 
corn shucks, fashioned, rolled, and cut by himself. Dr. Russell was brother- 
in-law of James Avery Lomax, both having married into the Holt family 
in Abbeville, South Carolina. One of his grandsons went to West Point and 
attained the rank of Brigadier General of the United States Army. Dr. 
Henderson Russell took care of the health of a section on the Bosque River 
and Steel’s Creek fifteen miles square. He was a man of intelligence, 
character, and force, and his influence was dominant wherever he was known. 
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looked exactly like streaked bacon (I had never seen anything 
like that before—beef cooked with greens). But I must say 
I thought that was the best thing I had ever tasted, so I 
handed my plate for the second helping; it was simply delicious; 
I will always remember that dinner. My husband and Dr. Rus- 
sell went the next day to look at a place on the Bosque that 
was for sale. He liked it; the next day he went back and 
closed the trade; the next we picked up and moved to our 
first Texas home. When we went to leave the Dr, he went 
out climed up into a liveoak tree, too[k] down a large shoulder 
of meat and put it in the waggon, which was very exceptable. 
I never did see an Indian although they made raids all over 
this country in those days. We rented land across the Bosque 
river the first year. All the boys and my husband had to go 
to work—took thier dinner. I was left with my little baby 
and John all day alone. I felt like I might be skleped at any 
time; I put in some unhappy hours those times. We had to 
take our mules up a ravine moonlight nights as the Indians 
made their raids on those bright nights. One time in my life 
I was sorry to see the moon shine. Men went with their pistols 
buckled on; never went without them—their pistols and big 
gingling spurs. The men and boys all had a pony apiece and 
never rode only in a lope or rather as fast as the horse could 
go. You never saw a horse walking but going full speed with 
pistol buckled on and gineling spurs on each foot—think of 


it now. 


Trials and hardships were plenty; it was a hard time on 
weman; they staid at home and did the work while the men 
were on their ponies hunting or looking after stock. There 
was a good many turkeys here—deer also. Dr. Russell killed 
a gobler one morning soon after we got here that weighed 
twenty lbs dressed (he came and staid all night with us). 
We could hear the turkeys gobble every morning just before 
day. We had plain thing to eat: plenty of meat and bread. 
We bough a beef that weighed eight hundred lbs for seven 
dollars. We put it up. For winter use we had pork, but as 


- to dainies we never had. I would make big pots of lye homny 


which we all enjoyed real well. We soon had a lot of chickens. 
I begin to have a little pocket money as I sold eggs the first 
Christmas for forty cts and they came for them from Meridian. 
I made all my own soap—never thought of buying a pound 
only for the hands. I did all my own washing, made all the 
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cloths for my family, kept them clean; they never went with 
holes in cloths or stocking. I have the satisfaction of having 
done the very best I can by my children. I have never left 
one at any time, only when in sickness I used to ride horse 
back to see the sick. When I had to go my husband would 
stay with them untill I got back. He always so patient, especially 
with the baby. I have had to get up at night many times to 
go to see some sick child or woman who needed help. Hardly 
ever visited; our neighbours were few; our greatest pleasure 
was going across the mountains for a visit to Dr. Russells. 
We hiched up two mules to the wagon, put some quilts for the 
children to sit and lie one. How they did enjoy those trips. 
We would go Saturday evening and stay untill Sunday evening 
—that was one of our greatest pleasurs for a long time. We 
had lots of butter and milk—never was without. We took 
several papers, staid at home and amused ourselves the best 
we could with what we had, and was satisfide. There was so 
many fish in the Bosque. I have seen them in ten feet of water; 
have caught them in Febuary; the water was so clear that you 
could see them swimming that deep. My husband made a 
fish basket; we caught lots in it; sometimes they would find 
the basket half filled, with all sizes of cat fish. We were seven 
miles from town the first year or two. Somtimes we would 
go there to peaching—not often though. After the first year 
we had our own wheat; had to go ten miles to get it ground 
into flower; somtimes it would take more than a day to make 
the trip. Then I had to fix beding and somthing to eat, es- 
pecally if they had to drive the oxens, which they did several 
times. Why we bought land on the Bosque instead upland 
was because the upland was an open bleake. We had to have 
a house as we got hear in mid wenter Dec the 29. We had 
little children. We could have bought walnut country for 
fifty cts per acre but we were affraid—people were having 
trouble with their land in those days, so many had to pay 
for it twice. We always had plenty to eat and ware. I saved 
and worked and somtimes would get so disappointed that 
we got on so poorly financially. I would work hours at night 
after I had put my little children to bed; somtimes I could 
do more work at night than I did in day time. During the 
day I had to cook three meals a day; then so many little 
wants to attend to from the children. I always was cartian 
to see to every little want, if posible. I am glad I did, for 
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there are no wants now for me to see to, of my own. Somtimes 
I wish there was; how they grow up and are gone from you 
of so quickly—enjoy them while you can. When we sold out our 
household things: cows, horses, mules, with our home, we 
had in cash about four thousand dollars in gold. It was given 
to me to take care of. I made a broad belt; sewed in a twenty 
dollar gold piece; there were two rows of the twenty pieces 
that I was to ware around my waist. I found I could not do 
it for it was to heavy. We had another belt that held the ballance 
that my husband tried to ware. Well what did we do with it: 
I had a willow basket that held half bushel with a strong 
handle. I put one down in the bottom of basket. Belt I made 
for myself I tied to one handle, laid the belt down on bottom, 
tied the other end to the other handle. That basket was never 
moved from the wagon one time, except by your father or 
myself. I never was so uneasy. It was put right beside me at 
night. I have waked up many times, felt always for the 
basket. The basket was always packing full of various things. 
I never was so relieved as I was when I was through caring 
for that basket. As soon as we landed at Dr. Russells I 
gave up the contents of my wonderful basket. I had kept 
watch over it thirty days and nights. Somtimes when I felt 
uneasy I would raise the cover and put it under close to my 
side. It was a responsibility but I got it safely through. I 
thought it was a responsible place to be in; it never was of | 
my mind. I don’t think the children knew a thing about it; 
I would always tell them that it was to heavy for them 
to lift, so they offerd to do it one time. Well, son, here is 
what I have written—almost ashamed to send it to you, 
but if I have said one or two little things that will help you, 
I will be glad. I have kept the book and you can ask me any 
questons and I will tell you. Please dont count the mised 
spelled words; you see where I have corrected one word several 
times. 


| 
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Letters and Documents 


Opening Routes to El Paso, 1849 
Contributed by C. L. GREENWOOD 


REPORT OF DR. JOHN S. FORD, 
upon the practicability of a Route from Austin 
to El Paso del Norte* 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, June 18th, 1849. 
To the Editor Texas Democrat, 

SIR: Having accompanied Major Robert S. Neighbors in his expedition 
to El Paso, I have deemed the following statement, prepared from notes 
taken by him and myself, might be of some interest to the public. 

The party consisting of Maj. Neighbors, D. C. Sullivan, A. D. Neal, 
and myself, with the following Indians under the control of Jim Shaw, 
Interpreter, namely: John Harry, a Delaware, Joe Ellis and Tom 
Cooshattee, Shawnees; and Patrick Goin, a Choctaw, left the North 
Bosqué Settlement, on the 23rd March, 1849. Maj. Neighbors employed 
Buffalo Hump, a Camanche War Chief, to pilot us and paid him in ad- 
vance. Business in connection with his office of Indian Agent required his 
presence in the Camanche camps, on the head waters of the Leon. The 
transaction of different affairs, detained us several days.—The camp of 
Shanaco, a principal chief, was reached on the 2nd April. He was on the 
waters of the Colorado. Here Buffalo Hump began to frame excuses for 
not proceeding, and ended in refusing to accompany the expedition. After 
unceasing endeavors, the services of Guadalupe, a Captain of one of the 
upper bands, were secured. On the 5th April, with our new guide, and the 
addition of two Camanche Squaws to our party, we set forward—following 
up Brady’s Creek, a westerly course, to its head, across to the South 
Concho; thence crossing its tributaries to the head of the main Concho, 


*This report is taken from The Texas Democrat (Austin), June 23, 
1849, p. 2, c. 3-4 and p. 3, c. 1; in addition to the items reprinted here 
the following will be helpful in the further study of the opening of routes 
across West Texas in 1849: Mabelle Eppard Martin, “Through Texas 
to California in ’49,” Dallas News, May 24, 1925; Mabelle Eppard Martin, 
“California Emigrant Roads Through Texas,’ Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXVIII, 287-301; Mabelle Eppard Martin (ed.), “From Texas 
to California in 1849: Diary of C. C. Cox,” ibid., XXIX, 36-50, 128-148, 
201-223; A. B. Bender, “Opening Routes Across West Texas, 1848-1856,” 
ibid., XXXVII, 116-135; J. Evetts Haley (ed.), “Log of the Texas-California 
Cattle Trail, 1854,” by James G. Bell, ibid., XXV, 208-287, 290-316; XXVI, 
47-66; “Reports of the Secretary of War, with Reconnaissances of Routes 
from San Antonio to El Paso.. .,” Senate Executive Documents, No. 
raga Cong., 1st sess.; Ralph P. Bieber, Southern Trails to California 
in 
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called by the Indians A-hope Ho-nope, or Blue River. Thence, part of the 
way, with Connelly’s trail to the Pecos, which we reached on the 17th— 
followed up the left bank of that river 28 miles, we passed it and struck 
off S. 45 W.; at 48 miles made the Toyah, a swift stream, about 40 feet 
wide, 18 inches deep, and affording sufficient water power to move any 
sort of machinery. The land on its banks is evidently extremely productive. 
The Muscalero Indians have corn patches on it. The Muscalero Springs 
are at the base of the Pah-cut mountain, and lie S. 70 W. 18 miles from 
our camp on the To-yah. Here there was once a Spanish post. There are 
peach trees in the vicinity. The mountain affords timber: Pine, Oak, 
Cherry, &c., were seen at different places. From the Muscalero Springs, 
we turned the northern end of the Pah-cut mountain, from which point a 
valley leads to the Puerto Carriso, upwards of sixty miles, before reaching 
permanent water. This pass is full of reddish stone—has quite an abun- 
dance of wood and water. It is rough and scraggy. The Puerto del Colo 
del Aguila, or Pass of the Eagle’s Tail, 40 miles from the Carriso Pass, 
and 15 from the Rio Grande, furnishes the next water. At this point, 
which is about 100 miles from El Paso, the trail of Lient. [sic] Whiting 
leaves the valley of the Rio Grande. Our route from this forward lay 
over a loose sandy, chaparral country—full of gullies, ravines, sand hills 
and quick sand; the soil, offering impediments to render the transporta- 
tion of heavily laden wagons laborious, when dry, would, when wet, be- 
come boggy, and in a manner, impassable. 

The want of water and the enumerated difficulties induced Major Neigh- 
bors to report this route, from the Pecos, impracticable. 

The return route is the one adopted as safe and practicable at all sea- 
sons. We travelled it from San Eleazario, twenty miles below El Paso 
to San Antonio in twenty-two days. From Austin, the trip to El Paso 
can be made on horseback in twenty days or less. The distances here sub- 
mitted, were calculated at four miles to the hour in going out, and three 
and one-third miles in coming in. It is quite probable the estimate is too 
high. We were mounted on mules. 

The general features of the country over which the road passes admits 
a division into four sections. 


SECTION ONE 


Comprises the region from Austin to the head of the Concho or Blue 
River. 

The two routes west of the Colorado differ very little. Face of the 
country uneven, in places hilly, elevated prairies, vallies fertile and 
covered by forest trees; water plenteous. There is a good wagon road 
from Austin to Fredericksburg, also from Austin to the Enchanted Rock, 
Capt. Highsmith’s former station—The route leading up the east bank 
of the Colorado, and crossing above the mouth of the San Saba, keeps 
the divide between the waters of the Brazos and the first-mentioned stream; 
it has been opened for sixty miles. The character of the country, high, 
undulating prairies, interspersed with timber; vallies of rich land, 
abundantly watered; the firmness of the soil and its freeness from bog- 
ging when wet, adapt it admirably to the establishments of roads. 
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The upper Colorado and its western tributaries, the Pedernales, the 
Llano, the San Saba, and the Concho, or Blue River, afford an extensive 
body of fine land.—There is not a region of Texas offering superior 
facilities to the planter, the manufacturer, and the capitalist. The route to 
El Paso runs through it. Thoroughfares from Middle, Eastern, and North- 
ern Texas to California, must find a point of connection upon the waters 
of the Colorado. The elevation increases gradually, though it is considera- 
ble at the head of Blue River. Wood, water and grass are met with in 
profusion. The hills bordering upon the vallies are covered with stone 
suitable for the construction of any species of masonry. Game is plentiful: 
buffalo, bear, panther, deer, turkies, &c., &c. 


TABLE OF COURSES AND DISTANCES 
From AUSTIN to EL PASO DEL NORTE. 


DIST’CES IN GENERAL 
MILES 


FROM TO COMRSE 
No. 1. Austin Cros’g of Col’do ab’ve 
m’th San Saba river 83 N 37° W 
Cross’g of Colorado H’d of Brady’s Creek 81-164 S 86 W 
or 
No. 2 Austin Crs’ing of Ped’nales 40 S 84 W 
Pedernales Enchanted Rock 30 N 55 W 
Enchanted Rock Llano river 20 
Llano river S. Saba, m’th Camp C’k 
san Saba H’d of Brady’s creek 33-152 te ae 
or 
No. 3 Austin Fredericksbur; 69 S 86 W 
Fredericksburg Llano, am’he c’k 32 N 31 W 
Llano river S. Saba, Camp “ 27 N 45 W 
Saba H’d of "Brady” s Creek 33-161 N 56 W 
H’d of Brady’s cr’k Kickapoo Creek 20 
Kickapoo Creek Potato-Spring 3 
Potato-Spring f Pass in Mountains 12 
Pass in Moun’ Antelope Creek 5 
Antelope Creek Boil’g fork Concho River 5 7 West 
Boil’g. Mork Con. R. Dove Creek 6 
Dove Creek -Spring Creek 4 
Good-Spring Creek Lipan-Camp Creek 10 
Lipan-Camp “ Green Mounds 7 
Green Mounds Main Concho, or Blue River 7 
Blue River North fork of Concho 10 
North Fork Kiowa Creek 8 
Kiowa Creek Head of Blue River 11 S70 W 
Head of Blue River Mustang-water-holes 7 70 W 
Mustang-wat. -holes Flat-Rock water-hole 6 ee 
Flat-Roc Wild-China-water “ 24 West 
W’d-C’na-wat. “‘ Gap-wat. or Weick pah 12 Ms 
Gap-Water Pecos River 11 S 60 W 
Pecos Riv., up me Mouth of Saline Creek 111 N 54 W 
Mouth of Salin Savin Creek 15 N 60 W 
Savin Creek 34 West 
Walnut Creek Ojo de. San Martin 6 S$ 45 W 
Ojo de San Martin Guadalupe 8 pe oie 
Guadalupe del Cuerpo 15 S 70 W 
“ig 1 Cu Tanks of del Alamo 22 
T’ks Cor’dos d’! Al Ojo del Alamo 10 
Ojo del Alamo aco Tanks 24 we 
‘aco Tanks Rio Grande 20 me? 
Rio Grande El Paso del Norte 4-437 West 


DISTANCE FROM AUSTIN TO EL PASO DEL NORTE 


Route No. 2.—By the abort Rock, 
Route No. 3.—By Fredericks 
Route No. 1.—By the Mouth a 


589 miles. 
598 
601 
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SECTION TWO 


From the head of the Concho to the Pecos, 60 miles. 

Soil white, hard sand in combination with gravel, well fitted for a road. 
No large timber. Mezquit and chaparal bushes, stunted wild china, and 
hackberry, constituting the growth and supplying fuel. Grass good. The 
slope from the head of the Concho to the divide, is gentle. The highest 
ridge is one mile in width. The inclination, on the Pecos side, is nearly 
imperceptible—it is interrupted by the Castle Mountain cutting the valley 
at right angles from north to south. The elevation is increased very slight- 
ly—the pass in the mountain being quite as low as the table land east 
of it. From the latter place to the Pecos, a plain intervenes—reddish sand 
and pebble apparent on the surface. At the time we passed, there was a 
sufficiency of water on this stretch to supply any demand. Should the 
supply prove inadequate at other seasons of the year, the sinking of wells 
will obviate the difficulty. In the valley, leading up from the head of the 
Concho to within thirty-five miles of the Pecos, water can be obtained 
within a few feet of the surface; so also in the valley of the Wild China 
water-hole and the Castle Mountain pass. 


SECTION THREE 


One hundred and eleven miles up the Pecos, on the west bank. 

Soil, a combination of sand, small gravel and loam—capable of great 
productiveness. The river giving the advantage of irrigation, would render 
this a fine farming district, but for the scarcity of timber, the growth of 
this being similar to that of section 2. Salt lakes abound upon the banks 
of the Pecos. In some, the water is so highly impregnated with saline 
properties as to be unfit for use—that of others drinkable, notwithstanding 
the brackishness. The margins of many of these lakes are encrusted with 
salt crystals—miry, and quite impassable on horses. The Pecos is a deep, 
muddy stream, with many bends: the water is cool—has an agreeable 
taste. The addition of a small piece of roasted prickly pear will cause the 
deposition of a chocolate colored sediment, leaving the water quite clear. 
This stream is not fordable above the mountains. The Horse-head Crossing 
has been used by the Indians for many years. The banks are low—bottom 
firm—current not very swift, and horses, in swimming, are borne down 
but a little distance. A good ferry-boat will be indispensably necessary. 
The valley furnishes a supply of coarse nutritious grass. 


SECTION FOUR 


Embraces the country from the Pecos to El Paso del Norte. 

After leaving the valley of the Pecos, a high table land sets in. Soil, 
sand and gravel—firm, with small stones scattered on the surface. The 
face of this table land is diversified by conical mounds and hills, many 
of which have timber on them. Standing far apart, they make no break 
of importance in the valley, and offer no impediment to the procurement 
of a good, level road. Bold running streams of pure, clear water, whose 
banks are fringed with trees and shrubbery, presenting the varied ap- 
pearance of pool, riffle, and lake—now creeping through reeds, grass, and 
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flowers, and anon tumbling from a ledge of rocks, giving to circumscribed 
spots, scenery of wild and singular beauty, water the slope from the 
Sierra Guadalupe to the Pecos. This mountain lifts its head high above 
its neighbors: the southern end can be seen near one hundred miles, and 
will be a great land-mark for travellers.—Large pine, savin, oak, and 
other trees, cover its summit, sides, and base. Granite, marble, limestone, 
and an immense variety of other stones, are met with. Specimens of the 
mineral ores are frequent. Talcose slate, with a trace of the black oxide 
of silver in it, can be seen cropping out from the sides of ravines and 
barrancas. Here is a fine field for the mineralogist and the botanist. 

The road winds around the base of the peak, crossing one of its spurs. 
The ascent is easy. It can be avoided by following down a valley from the 
Guadalupe spring leading into the Salt Plain. Though the pass is nearer 
by four or five miles. It will require some levelling. 

The Great Salt Plain lies west and south of the Sierra Guadalupe, ex- 
tending below to the Sierra del Diavolo, about forty miles—bears north 
and south—is of variable width, and has some good land near it. In many 
places, salt, in a state of crystalization, is found on the surface. The 
rays of the sun reflected from one of these beds bear a close resemblance 
to the gleaming of water. The eye of the unpracticed traveller can be 
easily cheated thus. Should he follow the direction of the sparkling guide, 
his di[s]appointment will be complete and vexatious. The Ojo del Cuerpo, 
a large spring of cool, fresh water, breaks up in the plain. Firewood 
scarce—grass good. 

The next watering place is at the Cornudos del Alamo, a small mountain 
formed by immense boulders of course, red granite, which have been up- 
heaved by some powerful effort of nature. In the fissures occurring be- 
tween these huge blocks, water can be procured. The main water-hole is 
at the head of a dry branch having grape vines on its banks. A cove, 
hemmed in by ridges of granite, capable of herding 500 horses, and grazing 
them for two or three days, was discovered in this mountain. One or- two 
sentinels could guard the passes leading to it. Wood is found among the 
rocks. Grass very good. 

The Ojo del Alamo is a cluster of eight springs situate[d] on the north 
side of the Sierra del Alamo, near three cotton-wood trees. Wood scarce— 
grass plenty. 

The pass of the Sierra Waco commences about 16 miles from the Ojo 
del Alamo. The road follows the bed of a dry creek. The obstructions are 
inconsiderable; the removal of a few stones will render the pass prac- 
ticable for any sort of wheeled vehicle. When this shall have been ef- 
fected, the road to El Paso is free of obstacles. 

The Waco Tanks are 24 miles east of El Paso.—One of these natural 
tanks, situated in a cave, contains, perhaps, 50,000 gallons of water. 
Our Mexican guide told us of a large lake on the top of a ridge of granite 
boulders. We did not go to it. 

Three ridges of granite blocks enclose a small triangular valley, open 
at the N.E. and S.W. corners.—The erection of proper works at these 
corners, would convert the valley into an impregnable fortress. No pro- 
jectile could have the least effect upon its sides, and there is no eminence 
near, of sufficient height to command it. The water, and the ease with 
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which watch could be kept, caused this to be much frequented by the 
Indians and Mexicans. It was the scene of a conflict, in which the Indians 
sought shelter in a cave—The Mexicans surrounded it—kept up an in- 
cessant fire upon their enemies, when visible. For seventeen days the 
Camanches bore the pangs of hunger, and made a resolute resistance. 
Out-numbered and pent up, they fell one by one—the war-hoop only 
ceased with the expiring groan of the last brave. 

The general features of this section are bold. Plains, having large heaps 
of boulders scattered over them—undulating prairies hemmed in by rough, 
steep, scraggy mountains: the latter presenting an endless number of 
mineral formations—primitive rock and flowers of every hue, are its main 
constituents. 

The passing of emigrant trains, pack animals, and cattle, has opened a 
road, answerable for all the ordinary purposes of travel from this place 
to El Paso—The necessity of improvement hardly exists. The road in 
question diverges from the route here recommended, at the Green Mounds 
—hbears to the right; crosses Lipan-camp, Good-spring, and Boiling-fork 
creeks near their respective sources; passes over a divide to the head 
of the San Saba—down the valley of the same; thence, to the Llano; 
thence, to Fredericksburg. In returning, we followed and examined this 
section of the road; found it bore too much south; is less direct, and, in 
places, more rocky and uneven than the route proposed. Another and 
more serious objection, is the want of water in a dry time—there being 
a space of upwards of fifty miles from water to water. This deviation 
from the correct course by the Californians, leaves a fraction of our route 
unopened. The openness of the woods, and the equality of surface, offer 
no hindrances to the accomplishment of this, by the first company which 
passes upon the trail. 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to observe, that a practicable 
road can be established from the southern end of the Sierra Guadalupe 
to San Diago, or Dofiana, on the Rio Grande. A line north of west from 
the Ojo del Cuerpo will reach the Sacramento river within a days’ travel. 
That stream flows south of east, along the base of the Sierra Sacramento. 
—It is a question among the Mexicans, whether it is lost at the junction 
of the Sacramento and Guadalupe mountains, or continues its course to 
the Pecos? The probability is, that it disappears in the mountains, forces 
a way through them and rises again in the valley between the Rio Pecos 
and the Sierra Guadalupe. This is supposition. It certainly finds no outlet 
in the valley of the Salt Plain, the north-eastern angle of which it washes. 
Its vallies are famed for fertility. Large and valuable timber trees are 
met with. The Apaches plant corn, and make their home, in this delightful 
region. The direct route lies along the bank of the river to its head 
waters; thence to the Puerto de los Caballos, leaving the Sierra del Solidad 
to the left; thence to Donana, San Diego, or the most proper point to 
intersect the army trail. The country was represented by our Mexican 
guide as a level plain, generally, and adapted to the obtaining a natural 
road. He mentioned several water-holes between the Rio Sacramento and 
the Rio Grande. The successful adoption of this suggestion would cut off 
several days travel from the road to California. 

The facilities of communication between the starting point of this route 
(Austin) and the Gulf coast, have been, heretofore, dwelt upon at length 
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by others; as the enumeration of these advantages would swell this com- 
munication beyond a reasonable size, and as these matters are not within 
the scope allotted, they will be untouched. Reference to the map of the 
route can be made by those who wish further information. 
I am, sir, respectfully yours, 
JOHN S. Forp. 


FROM THE EL PASO TRAIN* 


We have, by the kindness of Mr. H. H. Haynie, been enabled 
to make extracts from a letter addressed to him by Mr. Wright. 
dated “Camp on San Felipe Creek, July 9th, 1849.” It will 
be seen by the account of Mr. Wright, that the train have little 
more than commenced their march, as the worst part of the way 
lies before them. The train left San Antonio some time about 
the middle or twentieth of May, and were till the 9th July, 
making 200 miles; at that rate, it will require a considerable 
time to accomplish the 400 or 500 miles remaining between 
them and El Paso del Norte. 


“Camp on San Felipe Creek, July 9, 1849” 
* * 

“I am well and have been so with the exception of an accident which 
happened to me, and a slight attack of fever. I came near being run 
over with one of the wagons when attempting to get into it in motion. My 
foot slipped and my left one came under the wheel and was pretty con- 
siderably squeesed before I got it out again. I was in no enviable situation 
when a heavily-laden wagon was just going on my foot, and drawn by 
six wild mules. Providentially the driver was enabled to stop his team, 
and other wagoners coming to my relief, they raised the wheel, and I 
was extricated from my perilous situation. This happened just before 
we arrived on the Sabinal or Cypress Creek. 

On the Leona we lay nine days, and at Turkey or Guajalote creek, the 
same time. Here are some of the finest small springs we have seen; and 
in the immediate neighborhood are some high limestone hills covered with 
prickly-pears and thorny shrubs. 

At the Las Moras springs, we lay two days. This stream has up on 
it more timber than any we have crossed this side of the Leona, the Nueces 
perhaps excepted. 

It is exceedingly difficult to ascertain the true name of the creek which 
we have last crossed. For the last ten days, we have been getting to the 
San Pedro, but have not yet got there, unless the creek we are now en- 
camped on is it. 

After leaving the Las Moras, we came to Maverick’s creek, a very 
singular stream, flowing through a level prairie, without any perceptible 
banks, unless you call the gradual elevation of the land, such. The stream 
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spreads sometimes over a breadth of one hundred yards or more, covered 
with club-rushes, cat-tail and various water grasses, among which the 
water flows slowly, while the main stream forces for itself a passage 
(sometimes two or more) through these obstructions, and pursues its 
way in a clear rapid stream. 

We stayed three days at that creek, and day before yesterday came to 
this, which I have followed the latest authority in calling, San Felipe 
creek. We are not more than half a mile below the head of it; a small 
circular basin 15 or 20 feet across, from which the creek flows in a bold 
rapid stream of clear limestone water. It is as unlike Maverick’s creek 
as can well be imagined. Hardly any water plants grow in it, and very 
few on its margin; and from the margin of the water you ascend abruptly 
on to the high prairie on one or both sides of the stream. We are told 
that it is only eight miles to the Rio Grande, and I am inclined to believe 
it. I was down the creek today about four miles, and ascended a very high 
conical hill, when I saw before me a valley very much resembling that 
of the Rio Grande, and on the other side of it a high steep bank much 
like the banks of that river. 

The prairies are mostly rolling. We have had no abrupt ascents or 
descents yet. Our course has been mostly in a westerly direction; but 
from the direction the road takes from this camp, I conclude we shall 
begin to make more northerly. We can learn but little with respect to the 
distance. When in San Antonio we were informed that it was about 500 
miles to El Paso, of which we have now come about 200, and yet to all 
our inquiries how far we have to go, we receive for answer about 400 or 
500. I am very unwilling to believe that we have yet that distance to go. 

I have been very successful in collecting and saving plants; my speci- 
mens are numerous and varied, as well as beautiful. i 
_I think I shall return in the fall, and perhaps go on to the North again. 

Yours, 
CHARLES WRIGHT. 


FROM EL PASO* 


The arrival of D. C. Sullivan, on Friday morning, direct from El Paso, 
places us in possession of several items from that point. 

Mr. Sullivan, it will be recollected, accompanied Maj. R. S. Neighbors’ 
} expedition, and piloted the N.Y.P.F. Smith Association from the head 
of the San Saba to El Paso. The party returning with Mr. Sullivan, 
consisted of about fifteen persons. They left El Paso the 5th of July, and 
arrived at Fredericksburg on the 31st, having lain by three days. Capt. 
Neal had a wagon. Lieut. Bryan was on the Pecos, 82 miles from the 
Horsehead crossing. Lieut. Bryan followed the route recommended by Maj. 
Neighbors and recently reported by Dr. John S. Ford. He had measured 
the distance from San Antonio: from that point to Fredericksburg, the 
distance is 70 miles; thence to the Pecos, 230 miles—total 300. The 
distances, so far as we can learn vary but little from those already re- 
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ported, falling a fraction under. Mr. S. represents the road as the finest 
natural road in the world. Water is plentiful. The P. F. Smith Associa- 
tion met with no difficulty whatever. The company of Capt. Tong had 
some trouble in finding water at the Cornudos del Alamo. John Harry, 
their Delaware guide, had forgotten where the main water-hole was 
situate[d]. Captain Thompson sank a well, and procured good water. In 
the passes of the Guadalupe and the Waco, no obstructions were met with, 
and a first rate road made thro’ them. The companies of Capt. Duval, Bryan, 
Haynie, Smith, Capt. Griffin, with a train, Capt. Tong with a train, Capt. 
Smith with train and pack mules, and Capt. Murchison with a train, had 
all reached El] Paso in safety. The P. F. Smith Association lost one man — 
killed by the Indians. 

We imagine there can be no better recommendation of the upper route, 
than these facts. They ¢arry a weight with them which cannot be gain- 
sayed. A wagon has traversed the route from El Paso to Fredericksburg 
in twenty-six days—three of which were spent in camp. It must be 
remembered, that the train of Capt. Murchison left Fredericksburg about 
the time the government train left San Antonio. Capt. Murchison has 
reached El Paso, a wagon has brought the information, and where is 
the government train? Five or six days’ ride from San Antonio, with 
broken down mules, and no likelihood of reaching El Paso for some 
months to come. It must not be forgotten, that the companies and trains 
above enumerated, had no change of animals — consequently had no ad- 
vantage of the Government train, but in the superiority of the route. 

There is a large concourse of emigrants at El] Paso— upwards of four 
thousand. There are 1,200 or 1,500 wagons at the same point. Provisions _ 
are scarce — not to be had. Capt. Billy Thompson, formerly of this place, 
has purchased a farm, and is selling goods in Socorro. The health of the 
different companies had remained uninterruptedly good. 


ROAD TO EL PASO* 


Since our last issue, Maj. Neighbors and Dr. Ford have arrived in town. 
The first named gentleman is United States Indian Agent for Texas, and 
from his extensive intercourse with the Indian tribes of the plains, well 
acquainted with the general features of the country intervening between 
this place and the Upper Rio Grande. In consequence of his peculiar fitness 
for the undertaking, we believe he was requested by Gen. Worth to take 
him with a party of friendly Indians, and traverse the country as far as 
Paso del Norte, to which he assented. Dr. John S. Ford, resident of this 
city, and long and favorably known among us, at the suggestion of many 
of our citizens, agreed to accompany Maj. Neighbors. They both set out 
from Torrey’s Trading House some time in April, and proceeded, in com- 
pany with their Indian escort, without difficulty or interruption to El Paso, 
which they reached in some twenty-three travelling days. Remaining 
there until the 6th of May to recruit, they set out on their return and 
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arrived at San Antonio to make their report to the commanding officer 
of this department on the 2d inst., making the traveling time on their 
return also twenty-two days. 

By this time there is an excellent wagon road opened from this place to 
El Paso, following the return route of Maj. Neighbors and Dr. Ford. 
From Austin to Fredericksburg, a good wagon way has been in use for 
a considerable length of time. On the route leading up from this city 
on the East side of the Colorado, the road is open as far as Hamilton’s 
Valley station. Thence to the South Conchos or Kickapoo, and beyond, 
it remains to be cleared. 

Major Neighbors and Dr. Ford report a route quite practicable for 
any species of vehicles from this place to E] Paso, by either Fredericksburg 
or Hamilton’s Valley for the most part over a smooth and gently undulating 
country, requiring no work, save in passing the spurs of the Sierra Guada- 
lupe and in the pass of the Sierra Waco. At the former, some levelling 
is required, though these spurs can be turned by deviating to the South- 
West, and striking the Salt Plain a few miles below. Some stones should 
be removed from the Pass in the Waco. The improvements will require 
very little labor. Twenty-five miles is the farthest distance from water 
to water. 


FROM THE CALIFORNIA EMIGRANTS* 


Dr. Ford has furnished us with the following items of intelligence from 
several of the numerous companies of emigrants which left this place and | 
San Antonio, within the last two months for California. 

Maj. Neighbors’ party lay with Capt. Duval’s company on the night of 
May 20th. They were quite well. The Major furnished them with a guide. 

A citizen train of forty-five wagons, commanded by Capt. B. O. Tong of 
Seguin, was met on the 23d of May. They were getting on admirably well 
—without a single accident or case of sickness. This company was con- 
ducted with great regularity, had a large supply of provisions, and will 
no doubt accomplish their views. John Harry was taken into their service 
as a guide. Capt. Murchison, of Fayette county, was at the head of the 
Conchos on the 24th May. He had travelled rapidly, and no doubt overtook 
Tong’s party at the Pecos. Capt. Murchison is an old and worthy Texian. 
His company was well regulated. Capt. Smith of Houston, was ten miles 
beyond the head of the San Saba. His company were progressing steadily, 
and had met with no misfortune. 

The Persifer F. Smith Association, and a company from Tennessee, were 
encamped fifteen miles below the old San Saba fort, on the 29th May. 
They employed Mr. D. C. Sullivan to guide them to El Paso. 

The party of Maj. Neighbors met a solitary old man near the head of 
the San Saba, riding a Spanish horse with a naked saddle-tree, and leading 
a mule very badly packed. The old gentleman took a notion he had fallen 
upon an evil crowd. “Oh!” said he, “gentlemen, you certainly wouldn’t hurt 
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a poor lone man—there are seventy men just behind: go take them!” 
This was addressed to five hungry chaps, who had hardly strength to have 
committed petit larceny on a hen-roost! 


FIGHT WITH THE APACHES* 


Our fellow citizen, Maj. B. W. Gillock, who left here on the 21st ult. 
on express to Maj. Smith’s train returned on the 11th. inst. from the 
Pecos River, having left on the 3d. inst. He had reached there on the first 
inst. - - - About half an hour before Major Gillock left the Pecos, an 
express arrived from a train of 12 wagons loaded with corn, which were 
on their way down to El Paso to supply the train under Capt. Johns 
of the 3d. Infantry, then on the Pecos taking the stores sent up under 
Maj. Smith. The corn and wagons belonged to Mr. Coons, who it will be 
remembered owns the rancho opposite El Paso, the headquarters of 
Major Van Horn. On reaching the Guadalupe Mountains about 90 miles 
this side of El Paso, Mr. Coons who had only about 15 men with him 
was attacked by a party of Apaches numbering 70 or 80. - - - Mr. Coons 
and his party charged the Indians and were supposed to have killed some 
of them, but he retreating immediately the number could not be ascertained. 
Of the Americans one man was killed. Mr. Clements Howard was shot 
in the arm, a valuable mule Mr. Coons was riding was shot from under 
him and his saddle said to be worth $500 was taken by the Indians. 
Thompson, a well known express rider, had his clothes torn almost entirely 
from his back by balls. Coon’s train then returned toward El Paso 26 
miles to a salt lake to find favorable ground for defense and sent express 
to El Paso for assistance. Two Companies of the 3d Infantry came out 
from El Paso and escorted Coon’s train to this side the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains. - - - The express then left them and came to the Pecos. 

The Apaches are said to be well armed, some of them having six shooters. 
Their great hostility is ascribed to the attacks on them by parties of 
Americans in the employment of the Frontier States of Mexico, prin- 
cipally those under the command of Chevallie and Glanton, formerly of 
this city. Capt. Johns, on his way from El Paso, just this side of the 
Guadalupe mountains, lost two men, killed by the Indians - - - Soloman 
Garner and John Woodley. - - - The body of only one was found. Maj. 
Smith was to leave on his return to this place on the 4th, and Capt. 
Johns was to take his departure for El Paso on the same day. 


*Telegraph and Texas Register, January 3, 1850, p. 2, c. 5-6. 
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Charles A. Kingland: Cevan Jmmortal 
Contributed by FRANK E. VANDIVER* 


Texas Depot 
Richmond, Va. March 6, 1865 
To His Excellency, 
Jefferson Davis, 
President Conf: States of America, 
Richmond Va. 

At the suggestion of Col. Lubbock I have the honor to submit for your 
perusal a short account of the scenes of prison life. 

Your heart has been pained so often by the recitals of the cruelty and 
barbarity of our common enemy that I purpose to draw a picture in 
brighter colors—not to efface the other, for truth as we know, cannot 
be removed—so that we may see in prison surroundings, as in our present 
gloomy scenes—“A bow in the cloud.” 

Soon after my arrival at Point Lookout from Bedloe’s Island the plan 
of starting a school for the prisoners was suggested. We appointed Mr. 
A. Morgan, Superintendent. (Of S. C.) 

A parole arriving I was permitted to go to New York City for thirty days. 

While there I was enabled by God’s blessing to enlist the sympathies 
of many persons, (on the score of humanity) to contribute books, stationery, 
&c., By my return everything was in working order, and as I kept up 
a very large correspondence, Books continued to arrive until we were 
able to instruct over a thousand men each day. A very large Sunday 
school was organized by Mr. Morgan, and the Library for the camp was 
gaining in volumes every day. The teachers were indefatigable in their 
exertions, and as the prison rations were very small, and the labors 
of the gentlemen so wearing that I determined to see the Prison Com- 
missary. God prospered the interview and I was allowed thirty six extra 
rations daily one each to the teacher. The prisoners captured at the 
Wilderness and Spottsylvania began to arrive in a very destitute con- 
dition. 

The correspondence in connection with the School had brought me in 
H contact with many persons in New York, Philadelphia Washington, 
| Baltimore, and other places. I appealed for clothes, and soon hundreds 
upon hundreds of suits were sent to be distributed. 

The Hospital Wards were increasing in number and as there was no 
Chaplain there the Federal Surgeon appointed me Acting Chaplain. 


*This document came to Frank E. Vandiver from Miss Fannie Ratchford 
of The University of Texas Library, who, in her turn, seems to have re- 
ceived it from Dr. K. H. Aynesworth of the Board of Regents of The 
University of Texas. In the copy which came to Miss Ratchford the name 
of the principal is given as Charles A. Kingley. This letter was printed in 
full in Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, His Let- 
ters, Papers and Speeches, VI, 504-508. As Rowland was a careful scholar, 
preference has been given here to the Kingland version. 
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Finding a number of truly devoted Christians in camp it was ar- 
ranged that each ward should be visited during the day, and the sick 
comforted and read to, and at night a public service of short duration 
held. It was here that an instance of patriotism so sublime was displayed, 
that I am sure you will rejoice to hear of it. A young man, Charles A. 
[Kingley?] Kingland, 1st Texas Vols., Hood’s Texas Brigade, was quite sick 
when he was captured. He originally came from Massts He met his brother 
—a Union soldier—in the Wilderness. He wrote to his father, and told him 
how sick and destitute he was. His friends promised to assist him if he 
would take the oath of allegiance to the U. S. He refused, and they 
abandoned him. He grew weaker and weaker. He sent for his Texas friends 
and asked their advice about taking the oath for his life’s sake. Many 
advised it. I was talking to him, and at an opportune moment I said, 
“Charley, do you think the South is right in this struggle”? “Yes.” And 
the North wrong?” “Yes.” “If you were well would you be exchanged? 
“Yes.” I said, “Charley, you are a Christian, when you die, and are 
judged you will go to Heaven. You cannot take that oath. You cannot 
perjure your soul.” He agreed to it, and died the next day. He could 
have been released by giving way and sending a telegram to a Father. 
I wrote the Father that he could take the body (as I learned he was 
coming for it) but the name should adorn the page of Texas History. ... 

I can only add, Mr. President, that great allowances may be made 
for returned prisoners if they display unusual desire to see their families 
before rejoining the field. Such devotion, such hoping against hope— 
exposed to the sneers and false reports of the traitors in their midst, 
the insiduous temptations of the enemy to allure them from the Army 
is only comprehended when witnessed. 

It was to check this that I was made an humble instrument in the 
hands of Almighty God in getting up these schools &c. which the enemy 
discovering caused them to bear so terribly upon me. : 

Of my private history I cannot speak. I refer you to the Hon. Mr. 
Oldham Senator from Texas. He will give you an account which will 
go to show how crushing and vast are the sacrifices of those who for 
principle leave their parents in the North to uphold the liberty which 
Washington fought for, and which you, as his successor, are pledged to 
defend. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Your Excellency’s 
Very Obdt Servt. 
ARTHUR H. EDEY. 
Co. “A” 5th Texas Vols 
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Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana ~ Texas 
Frontier, 1803-18]4 
JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT 


[continued] 


LETTER 18 


a Natchitoches Jany 12th 1811 
ir 
Enclosed is an Account of the expenses of this Agency Ending 
with the last year. Some few articles Excepted which I have 
Received of Mr. Linnard the Factor for presents to Indians on 
Some particular Occasions, which his Acct. will exhibit & my 
own Salary & Subsistance———————As Intercourse with Our 
Western Spanish Neighbours has almost Ceased. I have re- 
ceived no Information relative to the political affairs of that 
Country to be Relied On Since I had the Honour last to ad- 
dress you. 
Iam 
Sir 
with great Respect 
Your Obt. Hble Servt. 
: John Sibley Indn. Agent. 
The Honble. William Eustis } 
Secretary of War 


LETTER 19 


Natchitoches Jany 12th 1811 
Sir 
In this I have the honour to inform you that I have this day 
drawn on you in favour of Mary Sibley*? for one hundred Dollars 
on acct. of contingencies of Indian department. 
I am 
Sir with very great 
Respect & Esteem 
Your Obt. Hble. Servant 
John Sibley Indn. Agent 


The Honble. William Eustis 
Secretary of War 
Washington, City 


82Sibley’s second wife, Mrs. Mary Winslow Sibley, who had remained 
in North Carolina. Whittington, “Doctor John Sibley of Natchitoches, 
1757-1837,” The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 469. 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


HE BIGGEST news on the historical home front is that the 
Association will publish J. Evetts Haley’s forthcoming 
book to be entitled: Charles Schreiner: General Merchandise. 
This is the story of a country store, opened at Kerrville, in the 
Hill Country, on Christmas Day in 1869, and today still a 
country store and one of the strongest business institutions 
in the state. It is to be a five-star book: the subject Captain 
Charles Schreiner, Texas Ranger, frontiersman, cattleman, 
sheepman, enterpriser, and merchant; text by Evetts Haley, 
Texas writer unexcelled; illustrations by Harold Bugbee, dis- 
tinguished artist; printing by Carl Hertzog, leading craftsman 
in the typographical arts in the state; and publication by the 
oldest learned society in Texas. This is the background against 
which will be pictured an epoch of Texas history, the men and 
women who made the store, and the romantic green and rocky 
Hill Country. Haley has never done a finer job of writing— 
every sentence is a literary gem. Bugbee’s illustrations are 
numerous and flavorsome. Hertzog, who somehow always man- 
ages to fit his type to subject, has unearthed some shaded 
“horse and buggy” type which reproduces the 1869 billheads 
of the Charles Schreiner store. 
The book will be released on Christmas Eve, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the opening of the store. The edition will 
be limited and a treasured possession for all time to come. 


The Tentative Check-List of Subjects for The Handbook of 
Texas is now in galley proof. Delays in printing are many now, 
and no assurance can be given as to when the list will be ready 
for distribution, but it should be in the mails in October or 
November. A copy will be sent to each member of the Associa- 
tion. “The Handbook is to be the product of the whole people 
of Texas.” There is no member of the Association who can- 
not render a service on the Handbook. When the list arrives, 
check the topics listed carefully. Notify the office what person 
or persons should write on a certain topic; name more than 
one person where possible. State what subjects have been 


} 
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omitted from the list and should be included. Recommend the 
omission of subjects now listed which do not seem advisable. 
Members are especially requested not to be unduly modest about 
stating what topics there are about which they have special in- 
formation. Feel perfectly free to make any and all recom- 
mendations regarding the Handbook. Have some part in making 
the Handbook the most complete encyclopedic account of in- 
formation yet assembled on Texas. 


The Star Engraving Company, Houston, Texas, through its 
history-minded president, Roy J. Beard, has made a much 
appreciated contribution to the Association. The gift consists 
of seven large framed etchings, all dealing with Texas history 
subjects. Two of the etchings, “Sam Houston” and “Stephen 
F. Austin,” are made from plates by Allen Philbrick, head of 
the etching school of Chicago Art Institute. Pictures of mis- 
sions and monuments of Texas include: the Alamo, Mission San 
José, Mission Concepcién, and two of the San Jacinto Battle 
Ground. All of these are from plates by Bernhardt Wall, one of 
America’s leading historical etchers, who is mentioned in another 
paragraph in this Texas Collection. The etchings have been 
distributed in the various offices in Garrison Hall. The Austin 
picture is over Dr. Barker’s desk, and Dr. Webb has the Mission 
Concepcién on his wall. Some are to be hung in the Associa- 
tion’s office which is once more located in Garrison Hall 105. 
The thanks of the Executive Committee are extended to the 
Star Engraving Company for this splendid contribution to our 
program for Texas history. 


The Bowie knife illustration in the last Texas Collection 
brought forth comment from R. V. Coleman, editor of the 
Dictionary of American History, who is now working on the 
Album of American History. In that enterprise he has been 
seeking a good picture of a Bowie knife, concerning which he 
says: “The Mexicans down the railroad between Dalhart and 
El Paso used to make Bowie knives by swiping the steel table 
knives that Fred Harvey supplied, wrapping string around the 
handle, and sharpening both sides on the C. R. I. & G. grind- 
stones. And did they work?” . 
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Mrs. Alice Duggan Gracy, 2509 Harris Boulevard, Austin 21, 
Texas, is the newest life member of the Association. Mrs. 
Gracy is the daughter of the late Senator Arthur P. Duggan, 
Sr., who was sent by Major Littlefield to Lamb County on the 
High Plains in 1912 to establish the town of Littlefield. Senator 
Duggan contributed materially to the building-up and settle- 
ment of the Lamb County area. Mrs. Gracy now plans to record 
the history which Lamb County has experienced, much of which 
she herself lived through. She remembers clearly many of the 
experiences in the early days of the county. In the furtherance 
of her project she went to Littlefield in September for additional 
research. Any person, however, having any recollections or 
documents concerning the development of Lamb County is urged 
to communicate with Mrs. Gracy. 

Mrs. Gracy is also working on an account of the building of 
the present state capitol. Her account here begins officially in 
1875 and runs through the dedication in May, 1888. In this 
connection Mrs. Gracy writes, “I need, however, more life and 
color than the factual record and current newspaper com- 
ments give. Will you, therefore, say in the Texas Collection 
that I am interested in collecting all anecdotes, fact or fiction, 
about the building of the present capitol.” All persons having 
information along the lines indicated are urged to communicate 
with the inquirer. Both of the above projects are worthy of 
full support from those interested in the complete history of 


Texas. 
x 


The twenty-fourth reunion of the Texas Ex-Rangers Asso- 
ciation was held in Ranger Memorial Park at Santa Anna on 
August 7-8. Six old-time Texas Rangers were present: Major 
Caleb M. Grady, W. H. Richworth, Major N. J. Jones, Major 
W. H. Roberts, Major Noah Armstrong, and G. R. “Gabe” 
Moore. Grady served with Captain W. S. Maltby in 1875. Rich- 
worth was with Captain Dan W. Roberts. Jones was with 
Captain June Peak when Arkansas Johnson, Sam Bass’ trusted 
lieutenant, was killed. Roberts, nephew of Captain Dan, served 
on the Rio Grande border around El] Paso and into the Big 
Bend; he fought Apaches under Lieutenants George W. Baylor 
and C. L. Neville. Armstrong helped settle the Horrell-Higgins 
feud and then served with Captain George W. Arrington, “the 
iron-handed man of the Panhandle.” Moore was with Captain 
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Neal Coldwell along the Devils River. The gray shades of a 

romantic past assembled at Santa Anna. Colonel M. L. Crim- 

mins was reelected historian of the group, and has furnished 

much of the information from which this note was drawn. 


In spite of the fact that the war has reduced the number of 
participants in research and Graduate School activities at the 
University, creditable work continues. The following studies 
were completed by September 1, 1944. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Mrs. Violet Valerie Alkemeyer Earle—Government, Economics, and Law. 
Thesis: The United States Employment Service in San Antonio, Texas: 
A Case Study. 
William Warren Baxley—English, Economics, and History. 
Thesis: Pitchfork Smith, Texas Liberal. 
Dorothy Clyde Porter—Sociology, Economics, and History. 
Thesis: War Comes to Marshall: A Description of Changes Induced by 


War. 
Mrs. Lucile Lange Dufner—History, Education, and Sociology. 
Thesis: The Flags of the Confederate States of America. 


Ethel Farabee—History and Sociology. 
Thesis: The Career of William Stuart Parrott, Business Man and 


Diplomat in Mexico. 
Thomas Ray Wilson—History and Government. 
Thesis: William Walker and the Filibustering Expedition to Lower 
California and Sonora. 
wk 
D. E. Worcester, “The Spread of Spanish Horses in the 
Southwest,” in New Mexico Historical Review, XIX (July, 
1944), contains a lot of Texas history on an always interesting 
subject: the coming of horse culture to this area. 
RoR 
Correction: In the July Quarterly, p. 98, in Mrs. Richard 
G. Halter’s note read Menchaca in each case for Mendosa. 
Judge Benjamin H. Powell of Austin, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Association, is now Chancellor General of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. Serving with Judge Powell as 
Vice Chairman of the Committee on Organization is another 
well-known Texan, Dr. Valin R. Woodward of Arlington. Dr. 
Woodward is the editor of The Compatriot and takes an active 
interest in the affairs of the Association. 
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C. L. Sonnichsen, who early in July received through the 
Association a Rockefeller grant-in-aid for the completion of 
his manuscript on Texas Feuds, spoke on that subject to the 
San Antonio Historical Association on August 11. 


Ww 


C. L. Greenwood, P. O. Box 1005, Austin, Texas, whose re- 
searches finally identified the F. B. E. Browne map (see Quar- 
terly for January and July, 1944), writes further regarding 
the ’49 trails across Texas. 


In pursuing my efforts to find the sources for the pictured drawings 
used in “Through Texas to California in ’49,” by Mabelle Eppard Martin, 
Dallas News, May 24, 1925, I found that the same author had an article 
published in the Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII, 287, entitled “California Emi- 
grant Roads Thru Texas.” It is fairly well documented, and makes in- 
teresting reading. She referred to the diary of C. C. Cox, to be found in 
the Archives of The University of Texas, and the “Cox Reminiscences,” 
published in the Quarterly, Vol. VI, two numbers. 

The Cox diary was later published in the Quarterly, Vol. XXIX, 36. 
Cox referred to several of the emigrant trains that we have found men- 
tioned, and also to finding the grave of “Fuller,” whom he says was killed 
by the accidental discharge of his own gun. This was at the crossing of 
Good Spring Creek, probably in the present Tom Green County. The 
natural landmarks he named enable one to trace the road pretty ac- 
curately. 

I believe that in his “Reminiscences” Cox mentioned that he made a 
boat trip from the Pacific coast to New York, one of his traveling com- 
panions being named as Col. John C. Hays. 

The question as to the original sources of the staenes in the Dallas 
News article above mentioned is still unsolved, and I should be glad 'to 
hear from any person who might direct me to the source. 


Dale L. Morgan, 1543 Key Boulevard, Apt. 38, Arlington, 
Virginia, would like information regarding the Lyman Wight 
Mormon Colony in Texas. Mr. Morgan would like especially to 
locate and secure a copy of a short manuscript history of the 
colony written by Heman Hale Smith, which he understands 
is somewhere in Texas. Information should be forwarded to 
Mr. Morgan, to the Association, or to both. 


Dorman Winfrey will be remembered as a Junior Historian 
at Henderson and for his “General Webster Flanagan” article 
in The Junior Historian for November, 1943. At present he is 
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serving in the armed forces, but in July a check for fifty dollars 
arrived at his Henderson home. This was from Colonel Jim 
Flanagan, nephew of General Flanagan, and was in apprecia- 
tion of The Junior Historian article. 


wow 


A letter from Major James E. Taylor, written on the his- 
toric date of March 2 from “Somewhere in Italy,” is at first 
blush long in words, but it is big in ideas and in historical con- 
tent; it is therefore brief reading. A copy of the letter came 
to the Texas Collection through the courtesy of Brigadier Gen- 
eral J. Watt Page, State Director of Selective Service. The let- 
ter is a true portrayal of the services of the Texas National 
Guard unit in Italy. It is a document of Texas history, just as 
Travis’ letter from the Alamo is a part of our heritage. 


2 March 1944 
Mr. Walter H. Beck 
Scarbrough Building 
Austin, Texas 


Dear Walter: 


You have no idea how much your good letter from the home front was 
enjoyed here. The news of my friends back home as well as the political 
preview was read with more than passing interest. However, politics 
seems pretty unimportant after a year over here where political considera- 
tions are subordinated to the one supreme desire to get the job done and 
go home. Looking at percentages is not too good. Duncan Hughes and 
now Paul Eubanks have given their lives fighting for the same principles 
they advocated as members of the Texas Legislature. It has been the 
same with many over here. However, all of us knew before we left the 
security of our homes in Texas to go with the 36th Division that people 
get hurt in a war and that we had no Sunday School Picnic in store for 
us. In reply to your inquiry, I will try to bring you up to date on my 
activities since I saw you last. 

During the last operation, my battalion was in the line for over one 
hundred days with a five day respite around the first of the year to re- 
condition our equipment. Living in bomb-shattered Italian ruins or tents, 
bathing in a tin hat, eating 10-in-1 canned rations warmed up over a 
one-burner gasoline stove, and sleeping when Jerry and the Division head- 
quarters withhold their harassing long enough to let you, does very little 
to improve your disposition. Nevertheless, we do very well. You learn 
quickly to adapt yourself to such comforts as are available. Last week 
we had our command post in a tent dug into the side of a creek bank 
and protected with sand bags. Tonight, as this is written, I am sitting in 
the living room of a large stone Italian villa which we found unoccupied 
the night after our infantry captured the town. It has tile floors, high 
ceilings and is quite comfortable. The biggest task in making it habitable 
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was removing the booby-traps. A G-I stove which burns ammunition 
packing crates is over in one corner of the room. On it sits a pot of hot 
coffee. My batman is making some toast on a charcoal toaster improvised 
from one gallon can. When it is finished we will have toast, peach jam 
and coffee. Bing Crosby gives out on the radio which sits on the field 
desk, reconstructed from an Italian dining table. A few minutes ago we 
listened to the news from the good old U. S. A. Altogether, not a bad 
wartime existence. 

Our gun crews work six hours on and six off, twenty-four hours every 
day and Sunday, with no holidays, no overtime and no strikés. No Labor 
Relations Board hears their complaints when working conditions are not 
up to par. In fact, since last November, the weather and these Italian 
mountains have combined to make working conditions most unsatisfactory. 
Add to this the knowledge that people sometimes get hurt in the per- 
formance of these routine duties and you can understand the combat 
soldiers’ impatience with slackness in the production of anything it takes 
to keep a round “on the way.” Similarly they are equally grateful when 
they hear reports of exceptional production records at home. The wives, 
sweethearts, and brothers of many of them are a part of that production 
front. 

Your report of Texas’ enthusiasm for the 36th Division is appreciated. 
She is justly proud. They have covered themselves with glory since the 
day Texans stormed the beach at Salerno. Probably that was the most 
spectacular operation in which we have participated thus far. It was not 
the most difficult, however, as the confidential records of the War Depart- 
ment will some day reveal. From the shell packed beaches at Salerno, up 
Highway 6, to the snow-capped mountain peaks overlooking Cassino, this 
division has made an enviable record. Both officers and men have con- 
ducted themselves in the finest traditions of Texas’ fighting men. At 
great cost and against almost overwhelming odds, Texans made the 
beaches safe for those troops who landed after D-day-at Salerno. That 
the other troops who followed this Division ashore came off the boats 
in columns of squads is evidence enough of the superior job done by the 
36th. Since then, their assignment of missions and manner of performance 
has been equally commendable, braving bitter cold, through sleet and rain 
and snow, with dogged determination, they have pressed forward over 
precipitous mountain passes, through trackless marsh lands and across 
rivers. In the black of night, guided only by the stars and that eternal 
light of justice and liberty within them they have battled on, foot by 
foot, never turning from their one desire—to destroy the German army 
in Italy, bringing one step nearer final victory. 

It has been my privilege to fight alongside British, Canadian, Colonial, 
French, and Italian troops during the past five months, and our boys 
are as fine as any troops in Italy. There are no more courageous, tireless 
or dependable soldiers anywhere than our Texas boys. In the face of 
extremely difficult situations and great danger they have increased in 
stature and met them with distinction. During the months I have com- 
manded this battalion in combat, it has been my task to present some 
pretty rugged assignments to our unit. I have my first time to find any 
man unwilling to tackle his part of the assignment forthwith and without 
question. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Early last year I was ordered to accompany an advance detachment 
of the division to Africa to make arrangements for the arrival of our 
unit. We had a pleasant and exciting crossing on a converted British 
luxury liner. The trip took a little over a week and we traveled unescorted. 
Actually, it was almost a pleasure cruise. The food was good, the accom- 
modations excellent. I saw most of North Africa before we left in early 
September for our assault on Italy. Tunis fell before our organization 
was equipped and ready to participate in the African campaign. Some 
of us saw a portion of it as observers, but the division was initiated on 
the beach at Salerno. Texas boys, members of the 36th Division, were the 
first American troops to land against a German-held German-fortified 
beach. 

The Command craft to which I was assigned hit the beach just as it 
was beginning to turn from night into gray dawn. Gun flashes and machine 
gun tracers illuminated the sky. One naval gunboat braved the mined 
waters off-shore and returned Jerry’s fire at close range. She would dart 
in, fire a salvo, and retire to make ready for her next run. German artil- 
lery shells made miniature geysers on all sides of our small incoming 
craft. Occasionally we would all duck and shell fragments would sprinkle 
the quarter-inch metal sides of the landing craft like spring rain on a 
taxi window going up Congress Avenue. At the time we paid little atten- 
tion to them. All of us were so intent on making the beach and putting 
our guns into position to support our infantry which had landed three 
hours ahead of us, and was now fighting toward the railroad which ran 
parallel to the beach. It was hours later when it occurred to me that one 
of those 88’s might have hit our boat as they did hit others on our flanks. 
No man ever goes into a battle thinking he is going to die. Somehow, 
he always feels that the one with his “Name” on it is not out there at all. 
I know few men who do not know fear. They seldom live long when they 
come to the place where they believe they are bulletproof. Actually I have 
known only one. An officer who was terribly afraid at first and later de- 
veloped a sense of predestined immunity to shell fire. He was killed thirty 
minutes after I stopped to talk to him one day, on the highway to Rome 
near an often-shelled crossroads where he had his headquarters. 

My assault boat carried 15 men and a jeep. Our naval coxswain beached 
the craft in about 18 inches of water. All of us hit the water as soon as 
the ramp was down. The jeep followed us off and I climbed in as he 
started toward the dune line. Another jeep, following me, pulled too far 
to the left and struck a land mine. I breathed a prayer of thanksgiving, 
rubbed my good-luck charm, and continued on toward the place where 
the DUKWS, which carried our howitzers, were scheduled to be unloaded 
and made ready to be moved into position. They were being beached at 
the same time. 

The position we had selected from map and air-photo reconnaissance 
turned out to be a pretty hot spot. Jerry had registered on it and we were 
forced to unload between artillery concentrations. With remarkably light 
casualties we completed the job and went immediately into firing position. 
Our infantry was held up by machine gun fire and tanks about a thousand 
yards in front of us. We fired from these positions on the beach until 
dark without survey and without much artillery school data. It was hip- 
shooting with howitzers that day. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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You probably hear a lot of talk, or at least we used to, about lack of 
cooperation between forces. No man who has made an amphibious opera- 
tion will ever listen to that kind of talk. Here you will find perfect co- 
ordination, cooperation and mutual admiration and respect. Naval cox- 
swain piloted our landing operation craft to the beaches in the face of 
withering machine gun and artillery fire. They had no steel plate to 
crouch behind, but stood unprotected at the helm of their boats and kept 
their eyes glued on the beach landing lights ahead. Some of them died, 
but not one of them faltered in his task. Naval gunfire spotters landed 
with our artillery observers in the infantry assault waves and conducted 
the fire of our naval support cruisers under machine gun, sniper and 
artillery fire, until the organic artillery could be landed. They remained 
with us until the job was done. More than one gave his life in accomplish- 
ing this mission. We have them to thank for being here today. 

With the dawn came the Messerschmidts and on their tails were our 
fighter support boys. No force, however large, could have prevented Jerry 
from sneaking planes in between the hills from nearby airport to bomb 
and machine gun the landing beaches. But he never got away with it. 
Our air cover was superior and our own bombers contributed a large 
part to the softening up of the fortifications which the infantry had to 
wipe out in the establishing of the beachhead. Any ground soldier who 
landed in Salerno will tell you that the air corps kept him there by pro- 
tecting the beaches so that supplies, ammunition and reinforcing troops 
could land in ever increasing quantity. 

After the first few hours the question of whether or not we could secure 
the beachhead was never seriously in doubt. All of us knew that we had 
to stay. That our boat ticket was one-way, none of us questioned. There 
were times once or twice, when Jerry’s counter attacks hit us that we 
wondered how long we could last, but withdrawal from the beach never 
entered the mind of anyone I talked to even in those darkest hours. A 
week after the landing the tide had definitely turned and since that time 
we have slowly but definitely moved steadily forward against the best 
the Germans had to put into the field. 

A few days later we were pulled out for sixty days to train replace- 
ments and recondition our equipment before being put back into the line. 
Artillery is never held in reserve. We have supported almost every in- 
fantry unit in this section and have fired thousands of rounds during the 
past few months. Before long we will have replaced all of our guns. We 
have expended the life in them, and that’s passing a lot of ammunition. 
Fortunately, Jerry has missed me so far. A Frenchman I met in North 
Africa, one of the survivors of Dunkirk, gave me a five-frane good-luck 
piece he carried with him that fateful day. It is about the size of an 
American Silver Dollar. I have carried it with me constantly since then. 
Maybe it is only my imagination but I have lost two jeeps, completely 
demolished by direct hits, minutes after I had climbed out and walked 
away. Such incidents make you a little superstitious in this business. I 
trust my luck will hold out and that we may soon be able to enjoy together 
a cool drink, with ice in it that will tinkle against the glass, under sunny 
Texas skies. Skies which are beyond comparison, with “sunny Italy” 
travel folders to the contrary notwithstanding, or any other place I have 
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seen in my involuntary habitation in Florida, Massachusetts, Africa, and 
now Italy. 

My congratulations and best wishes to Walter, Jr. The air corps is 
doing a wonderful job over here and those of us in the ground forces 
salute them daily. 

With best regards, I am 


Respectfully yours 


Jim Taylor 

MAJOR JAMES E. TAYLOR, 0-376731 
Field Artillery 

Hq. 131st F.A. Bn. 

APO No. 36, c/o Postmaster 


Word has been received that Miss Grace Bitner, 20 E. Harris 
Street, and Miss Susan Miles, 112 North Irving Street, both of 
San Angelo, are “talking” and planning the organization of 
a Tom Green County Historical Society. Miss Wood, county 
librarian, is cooperating to furnish needed housing. All good 
wishes are extended to the projected organization. 


OW 


Mrs. Nettie Walton Watson of Corpus Christi, whose poems 
have attracted much attention, adds to the Texas tradition by 
the following: 


Our mutual friend J. Marvin Hunter of Bandera added to my interest 
in my state by giving me « year’s membership in the Association at 
Christmas last year. I now wish to pass the good deed on to my young 
grandson, M. D. Hutson, Jr. who is at present in California. 

He was born in Corpus Christi; is but eight years of age, but does 
fourth grade reading, and can read much of the Quarterly, even though 
he may understand little of its significance. Too, it will help him to feel 
that he is still a Texan even though he may be in California for a while 
longer. 

At present he is with an aunt who lives on a ranch where great pride 
is felt in the strain of Hereford cattle which they breed. “Doc” (because 
of the M. D. initials) heard the men discussing the papers which proved 
“lineage” of certain animals. He had been a bit disturbed at times for 
fear that his California residence might deprive him of his Texan birth- 
right—so when he learned that these papers would prove an animal’s 
pedigree, he rushed into the house: 

“Mother,” he panted, “do you have any papers to prove that I am a 
Texan?” 

She thought of his birth certificate and said: “Of course, Honey.” 

“Hurrah!” he shouted, as he darted out again, “I am a _ pedigreed 
Texan, and I can prove it.” 
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I know how he feels, and I wish to encourage and reward him for his 
loyalty and pride. If he is eligible to membership, will you please accept 
the enclosed check, send his “card” and the Quarterly to him at this 


address: 
M. D. “Doc” HUTSON, JR., 


Rt. 3, Box 40 A, 
Madera, California. 


KK OW 


Ray Wood of Raywood, Texas, author of the American Mother 
Goose, whose syndicated “That Ain’t the Way I Heard It” is 
carried in numerous American newspapers, has forwarded to 
the Association another large shipment of original letters re- 
ceived from readers all over the country. This original folk 
material is acknowledged with sincerest thanks. The letters 
have been placed in the archives. Ray Wood is preparing an- 
other book on child lore, child games, riddles, etc. and would 
be glad to receive any version from readers. 


J. W. Williams, 2220 Piedmont Place, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
has been into West Texas in pursuit of further historical evi- 
dence on the early trails of West Texas, for which he was 
given a Rockefeller grant-in-aid by the Association last year. 
Williams’ letter is good evidence of his industry and demon- 
strates the value of this type of research. 


This report, which is admittedly late, would have been delayed still 
further had the gasoline and laundry held out on my recent scouting trip 
to the plains. The trip helped to correlate a lot of previous study. The 
extensive reference to records of the Texas Land Office, the maps from 
Hardin-Simmons Library, the frequent trips to Graham (to run the files 
of the Graham Leader), the trip to Jacksboro to see Kyle Spiller (the 
son of an early West Texas surveyor) all prepared the way for this 
journey through the reported sixteen counties. 

I had a small library on trails in the back seat of my var, some 325 
Texas maps, about 20 books including Carter’s On the Border with Mac- 
kenzie, my card index file of Texas Land Office maps, etc. 

Mackenzie’s wagons undoubtedly made more trails and contributed 
somewhat more heavily toward early transportation routes than is com- 
monly known. One of these forgotten paths extended from Hall County to 
Fort Griffin. Two letters received some three or four years ago from 
Judge O. W. Williams of Fort Stockton have an important bearing on 
the study of Mackenzie’s trails. 

Three old trails that may not have had much connection with military 
roads ran up the “narrows” west of Seymour, up the route of the Fort 
Worth & Denver Railway and up the valley of the Wichita River. This 
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last route was well known in the late 70’s as “the Buffalo Road.” Mart 
Banta saw great wagon trains loaded with buffalo bones passing along 
its roadbed—Mart has lived in sight of it since 1877 although the road 
has long since disappeared. 

An interview with Luther Clark, bank president at Quanah, who was 
present at the first meeting of the Texas Cattle Raisers Association, a 
long talk with W. M. Graham of Matador, who hunted buffalo in the 
area in 1877, a two hour session with blind, but keen minded, Lum Collett 
of Roaring Springs and a full half day with George Smith (son of Hank 
Smith) in and around Blanco Canyon, were the color spots in my recent 
trip. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that I did not almost shake hands with 
the wax figure of the cowboy, Ross, in the Panhandle Plains Museum, 
nor do I mean to minimize the courtesy of L. F. Sheffy and Boone Mc- 
Clure. Those of you who have made that museum, have really made an 
institution, as well as a place of color and—a place to stay and study. 
We wish to include it in our first vacation journey after the war. 

Through the courtesy of Miss West and Dr. Holden of Texas Tech., I 
am to receive the Paris Cox letters which will surely aid in a study of 
the approach to the plains of the old Quaker Colony. I have a letter from 
Mrs. Joe Sherman who was a member of one of the first groups of Quaker 
families to come to the plains. The letter reveals their route and will add | 
some life to the story of a trail. 

An hour with W. H. Patrick of Clarendon added some very useful in- 
formation on bone transportation at the time when the old trails were 
fading out of the picture, and another hour spent in Bugbee’s studio made 
me want one of Haley’s forthcoming books about the old Schreiner Store 
worse than a kid wants a Christmas toy. 

One of the finest fellows I’ve met on this or any other trip was Leslie 
McAdams of Crowell—too young to have added much firsthand knowledge 
to my study, but a complete catalog of the names and aptitudes of old 
cowboys and other pioneers. Through him I met Mrs. G. L. Burk, upon 
whose well-rounded, girlhood memories must hang one of the little ghost 
stories of my book—the story of the ghost town of old Otta. 

I also met and interviewed Jim Olds, Lee Ribble, Jim and John Gibson— 
all cowboys of open range days. George Wolforth of Lubbock was full 
of information, and Mr. and Mrs. Bean were helpful on the Quaker history. 
W. M. Massie of Floydada, who came a little late, knew much of land 
and landmarks. Other information supports him on his belief that an old 
trail near by was made by Mackenzie. We saw it on the ground in Blanco 
Canyon, southwest of Floydada. 

Well, this must come to an end. There were still more interviews, but 
perhaps this much will serve to supplement my report. 


Captain W. F. Cook, U. S. Marine Corps, Publicity Bureau, 
Quartermaster’s Department, Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia 
46, Pennsylvania, writes that he is interested in securing as 
much information as possible regarding the Confederate Marine 
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Corps, which was organized in Richmond, Virginia, in 1861. 
Some of its personnel is reported to have been recruited in 
Texas, and any known fact regarding the Corps should be re- 
ported to Captain Cook. 

xk &k & 


Mr. S. G. Reed, 3702 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Houston, Texas, 
retired freight traffic manager of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and author of A History of Texas Railroads, has an ar- 
ticle entitled “Past, Present, and Future” in the Southern 
Pacific Bulletin for April, 1944. Mr. Reed bases his article on 
the two earliest directories of the City of Houston, 1866 and 
1867. He gives the names and positions of men, listed in 
the directories, who were then or later became officials of 
the Southern Pacific or of other railroads which became South- 
ern Pacific properties. Early roads which receive mention are 
the Houston and Texas Central, the Texas and New Orleans, 
the Direct Navigation Company and the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos 
and Colorado Railroad. Early train schedules, prices, and in- 
teresting events concerning the railroads given in the direc- 
tories are also included in Mr. Reed’s interesting article. 


Mrs. Esther Terrell, 2413 Lofton Terrace, Fort Worth, Texas, 
has recently signed with Dorrance and Company of Philadel- 
phia a contract for the publication of her manuscript “Oil Tide: 
A Story of Ranger.” Mrs. Terrell began work on her manuscript 
some eighteen years ago and has spared no time or effort to 
make her story of the Ranger oil boom of wide interest. 

The Terrell family played a pioneer role in Ranger and has 
a part of the moving story about which Mrs. Terrell writes. 


Andrew Forest Muir, 946 Cortlandt Street, Houston 8, Texas, 
has sent to the office the following additional information on 
an outstanding early Texas editor, financier, and scientist 
(See Quarterly, XLVII, 419-425 and index for that volume) : 


Dr. FRANCIS Moore, JR. (1808-1864) 


Elizabeth Moore, wife of Dr. Francis Moore, Jr., baptized by Reverend 
Charles Gillette, Rector of Christ Church, Houston, February 17, 1844.1 


1Baptismal Register of Christ Church (MS. in Rector’s Office, Houston). 
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Elizabeth Sarah Moore, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Francis Moore, Jr., 
baptized by Gillette, July 1, 1846. Sponsors: Archibald S. Ruthven, Millie 
R. Gray, widow of William Fairfax Gray, and mother.? 

Fannie Caroline Moore, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Francis Moore, Jr., 
baptized by Gillette, February 24, 1851. Sponsors: parents and Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Tankersley.* 

Ella Moore, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Francis Moore, Jr., baptized by 
Reverend Henry Sansom, Rector of Christ Church, Houston, May 9, 1852. 
Born February 19, 1852. Sponsors: parents and Mrs. Peter W. Gray.+ 

Dr. Moore was a proprietor of the town of Hamilton. On June 23, 1839, 
Hamilton was merged with Harrisburg,® and Moore received 15.85/398.28 
interest in the Harrisburg Town Company.® Elected director of company, 
June 25, 1839,* and served until June 27, 1840.8 Elected treasurer of town 
of Harrisburg, October 26, 1842.” Moore was admitted to the bar by Judge 
Shelby Corzine in 1838, and, on December 11, 1858, the Harris County 
District Court ordered that he be recognized and enrolled as an attorney 
and counsellor at law.1° 


Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry, Houston, Texas, has recently written 
a most interesting letter to Dr. E. C. Barker, describing the 
tower in which her father, Colonel Guy M. Bryan, stored the 
Austin Papers in Quintana. 


THE AIR CASTLE 


The Air Castle was built in 1891. There had been a slight gulf dis- 
turbance in June and stringers from the jetty railroad (construction 
purposes) had washed ashore down the west beach, which our father 
secured from the Company and also the use of a piledriver. Deep holes 
were filled with clay, the stringers driven down by the piledriver and the 
floor sleepers were double xx bradded onto the creosoted piles. The front 
pillars were also piles, boxed in. 


2Tbid. 

4T bid. 

‘Deed Records of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Hous- 
ton), F, 1-7. 

‘Journal of the Harrisburg Town Company and Their Board of Directors 
by The Company’s Agent, 1839 (MS. in Adéle Lubbock Looscan Papers, 
San Jacinto Museum of History, San Jacinto Monument, Texas), 1-2. 

‘Ibid. 

SIbid., 99. 

Record of Board of Commissioners and Election Returns. A. Briscoe, 
C. J. Jan. 30, 1837 to Jun. 25, 1866 (MS. in County Clerk’s Office, Hous- 
ton), 185. 

10Minutes of the 11th District Court (MSS. in District Clerk’s Office, 
Houston), J., 334. 
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The Air Castle, built by Colonel Guy M. Bryan at Quintana, 
in which the Austin Papers were stored. 

The Austin Papers and old books were in shelves and pigeon holes 
(removable partitions) across the back of the second story room from 
floor to ceiling—our father’s bed room. He literally slept with them— 
and lived for them. 

It was to me “the house that (Willie) Jack built” in many respects 
as our brother [Willie Jack Bryan] influenced our father so greatly... . 

The wind was a risk but, as a matter of fact, only the dormers back 
and front were somewhat damaged by winds. Water, rain at top and salt 
at bottom, took the toll and the connecting timbers were decayed enough 
in 1915 for the house to fall. The lower part washed, blew, or was carried 
away, the two other stories stand in Stephen Perry’s back yard in 
Freeport. ... 

I named it the Air Castle to tease our father and as the revenue cutter 
saw it first from sea in making port. Later I probably would have said 
the “Ivory Tower.” 


J. E. Conner, Associate Historian, San Antonio Army Serv- 
ice Forces Depot, writes that he is at present preparing a his- 
torical account of the Depot at San Antonio. The records are 
incomplete, and Mr. Conner writes: “There is practically noth- 
ing dealing with the period of the Civil War when the Alamo 
was occupied and used by the Confederacy as a supply Depot.” 
The records are incomplete also for the period from 1870 to 
1873 or 1874, when Army Headquarters were located in Austin. 
Any member of the Association having information on the 
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above subjects should communicate directly with Mr. Conner, 
452 East Olmos Drive, San Antonio. 


W/O Robert S. Rodgers, Jr., W-210673, Hq., 554th AAA AW 
Bn., APO 270, c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y., who before 
the war resided on the High Plains at Lubbock and who con- 
tinues as one of our valued members, wrote from Normandy 
on July 21, and his letter arrived in Austin eight days later. 
Rodgers was in England for many months before going over 
with the invasion troops. He writes, “By the very nature of 
my work, I got around a lot, and saw a great deal of England, 
but I was always too busy—never got even one day off.” He 
enclosed with his letter a copy of Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Continen- 
tal Edition of The Stars and Stripes, printed “Somewhere in 
France,” under the date line of Tuesday, July 4, 1944. The paper 
was only two pages in extent, but both the front and back 
pages contained items about Texas. 


The review of George Bancroft, Brahmin Rebel, by Herbert 
Gambrell, Director of the Dallas Historical Society and Vice- 
President of the Association, in the Book Review section was 
published in a condensed form in the Dallas Morning News, 
August 13, 1944. The present printing in the Quarterly is by 
permission of John McGinnis, the editor of the book page in 
the News. 

& 


J. E. Shelton, 5441 Miller Street, Dallas 6, Texas, has fur- 
nished the Association a typescript copy of the History of the 
Shelton, Rogers, and Stevenson Families in Texas. The receipt 
of this valuable material is gratefully acknowledged. The copy 
has been placed in the archives for permanent reference. 


Dr. Bernhardt Wall, distinguished American etcher, of 1 
Bella Vista Terrace, Sierra Madre, California, is a new member 
of the Association. Dr. Wall was one of the founders of the 
San Antonio Art League in 1894 and its president in 1895. 
Probably Dr. Wall is best known in Texas for his books: Fol- 
lowing General Sam Houston (in two editions, one with Dr. 
Amelia Williams), and Following Stephen Fuller Austin. These 
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books, however, represent only a small part of his productions 
made through a busy lifetime. Mostly his books and etchings 
have dealt with notable Americans. Five steel engraved etchings 
of Texas history scenes done by him now hang in Garrison 
Hall. These were presented to the Association in August by the 
Star Engraving Company, Houston. In a recent letter Dr. Wall 
speaks warmly of Texas: 

It is with great pleasure that I write my appreciation of your letter 
of June 28. I accept with pleasure the invitation to be numbered with 
the membership of the Texas State Historical Association. I can never 
forget that in TEXAS I found myself. I went the “hard way,” but look 
back upon the years of strife and struggle as necessary to an ultimate 
goal. I accepted it as a lesson. I received a copy of the April Quarterly, 
for which many thanks. I can not understand why I have not gotten 
acquainted with the Association before. I guess, I have just been too 
occupied with producing, forgetting the associations that — have 
made the going pleasanter. 


Dr. Wall is the brother-in-law of William A. Hunter, 1215 
Denver Ave., Fort Worth, Texas, who takes an active interest 
in the affairs of the Association. 


The September, 1944, issue of The Junior Historian was the 
first number of Volume V. Every member of the Association 
should encourage and support the efforts of the young people’s 
organization. The following sampling of contents will show the 
wide variety of subjects found in recent numbers of the magazine. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


“A Southern Lady,” the story of Cynthia Anne Meri- 


“A Junior Historian in the Eighties,” episodes in the life 

“Pattern for a Hero,” sagas of Captain Ambrose B. 

White and his grandson, Charlie................e0e000: Jane Combs 
“My Grandfather—A Proud Texan,” life in early Texas 

as recalled by James Lester Speer.............cseseecees Lois Cude 
“Frank Reaugh—Foremost Texas Cattle Artist”...... Jimmy Lou Lowry 
“Uncle Hamp, the Texan,” stories of James Hampton 
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LocaL History AND GHOosT TOWNS 


“The Boom Goes to Burkburnett”..................0000. Peggy Shuffler 
“From Fort to Arsenal of Democracy,” Fort Worth 

“Camden—Old Ghost Town on the Sabine”............... Virginia Smith 
“Some Brown County Jerry Don Gray 
“Place Names in Wichita County”.................... Anthony Brollier 


PIONEER EXPERIENCES 


“The Bravery of Texas Frontier Women”.............. Charlotte Marvin 
“The Neighbor: A Christmas Story”.................. Patti Underwood 


INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTS 


“The Discovery of the Greatest Oil Field on Earth”......... Neal Neece 
“The Story Of Grand Sanne Raeford Strickland 
LORE 

“Old Bill, a Real Texan Who Almost Won the Civil 

MISCELLANEOUS 
“The Old Flag,” a story of the Civil War.............. Julia Alice Morrow 
“Spanish Rebuff in North Texas’’...........cccccccece Mary Sue Roling 
POETRY 


With the exception of Ray Wood’s “That Aint the Way I 
Heard It,” all the above articles have been written by the 
Junior Historians themselves. One other article written by an 
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adult was Duncan Robinson’s “Tips to Reporters of Junior 
Historian Chapters,” which might be classified as a directional 
article. 

The half-page editorial in each number is generally the only 
adult contribution to the magazine. The excellent collection of 
editorials published in recent numbers was contributed by 
Laura Krey, E. E. Davis, Paul Horgan, Lieut. (jg) Virginia 
A. Hillyard, J. W. Williams, Ray Wood, Carl Coke Rister, De- 
Witt Reddick, Christopher Crittenden, and Walter Prescott 


Webb. 
kk & 


The following persons are suggested as being especially well- 
informed and historically-minded with reference to county areas 
in Texas. See the Quarterly for January, p. 297. 


BREWSTER COUNTY 


Victor J. Smith, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas. 
Clifford B. Casey, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas. 
E. E. Townsend, Alpine, Texas. 


JEFF Davis COUNTY 
Barry Scobee, Fort Davis, Texas. 
Precos CouNTY 


O. W. Williams, Fort Stockton, Texas. 
Waldo Williams, Fort Stockton, Texas. 


PRESIDIO COUNTY 


Miss Mary Eunice Bishop, Marfa, Texas. 
Henry T. Fletcher, Marfa, Texas. 

J. E. Gregg, Marfa, Texas. 

L. C. Hinkley, Marfa, Texas. 

Mrs. O. L. Shipman, Marfa, Texas. 


* 
The following are new members of the Association: 


Mrs. Lillian Schiller St. Romain Mrs. J. K. Young 
Lott, Texas Bastrop, Texas 


Mr. Beauford Jester 
Railroad Commission of Texas 
Austin 11, Texas 


Mr. C. A. Egbert Mr. Preston L. Davidson 


Scottish Rite Temple 1822 Broadway 
Dallas 1, Texas Beaumont, Texas 


Mrs. I. C. Madray 
Beeville, Texas 


| 
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Dr. Victor E. Schulze Miss Frances H. Baker 
San Angelo, Texas 1908 University Ave. 


in, T 
Mrs. Alice Duggan Gracy Austin, Texas 


2509 Harris Blvd. Miss Ella A. Gold 
Austin 2h, Texas La Grange, Texas 
Mr. Ford Bradish M. D. “Doc” Hutson, Jr. 
2005 Ft. Worth Nat. Bank Bldg. Route 8, Box 40 A 
Ft. Worth, Texas Madera, California 
Gladys Annelle St. Clair Mr. J. E. Wheat 
446 Mound Street Box 156 
Nacogdoches, Texas Woodville, Texas 


A letter or communication from Henry T. Fletcher, cattle 
ranch owner and operator of Marfa, has come to be an occasion 
in the office. Although I have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Fletcher personally, I have come to know him through 
his annual or semi-annual letters and through other members’ 
reports. He is one of the most intelligent, well-informed of Tex- 
ans. He leads a full life, with cattle probably his main vocational 
interest, but immediately he branches out into history, scientific 
pursuits, and civic services. I have no personal knowledge of 
how expert he is with cattle or in his scientific inquiries, but 
I can vouch for him in his civic services and for his historical 
information on the Trans-Pecos area of Texas. 

When he recommends persons for membership in the Asso- 
ciation, they join. When he sends in information, it is sterling. 
Recently an inquiry wént to him regarding places and place- 
names in his area, and I am giving below some selections from 
his reply. 

MARFA: County seat of Presidio on the Texas & New Orleans Ry., 
190 miles southeast of El Paso. On Highways 67 and 90. Elevation 4688 
ft. Latitude 30° 19’. Longitude 104° 1’. Named by the wife of the Chief 
Engineer of the Southern Pacific Ry. on tour of inspection in 1881 as 
railroad construction reached this spot, from the heroine of the Russian 
novel Michael Strogoff which she was reading at the time. Settled by 
John M. Dean, an attorney from El Paso who owned the townsite. At a 
County-seat election in 1885 Marfa received 391 votes and Fort Davis 
302, and the county seat was moved to Marfa. 

PRESIDIO: Spanish: “A fortified place.” A town 55 miles below the 
mouth of the Rio Conchos, longest river in Mexico. Terminus of the Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe Railway, connecting with the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Ry. of Mexico, and of Federal Highway No. 67. Settled in 1848 by 
John Spencer, Ben Leaton, John Burgess, John Davis, John Daly, William 


| 
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Russell and Larkin Landrum, veterans of the Mexican War who were 
mustered out at Chihuahua and made their way down the Conchos River 
to Presidio del Norte, Mexican village opposite the present Presidio. 
Presidio del Norte was a fortified penal colony, one of a series built to 
protect interior Mexico from raids of Indians from the United States. 
It gave its name to the American town and to Presidio County. It was 
shown on Pike’s map of 1807 as Presidio del Norte de los Santos. It was 
here that Cabeza de Vaca reached the Rio Grande. Mendoza, who visited 
it in 1681, called it Las Cruces (The Crosses). The Entradas of Espejo 
and Rodriguez entered the present United States at this point. During 
the Civil War, Captain Henry Skillman, confederate Army, camped a 
mile below the town, was attacked by Federal soldiers under Captain 
French and killed. After the battle of Ojinaga, in November, 1913, the 
Mexican Federal forces, defeated by Pancho Villa, crossed to the Amer- 
ican side and were taken to El Paso and interned. 

OCOTILLO: Spanish: “Little torch pine.” Siding on the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe Railway 13 miles northeast of Presidio. Named for the ocotillo 
shrub which grows on the surrounding hills. This plant, fouquiria splen- 
dens, is called ocotillo because its nearly naked spiny stems, capped with 
bright red blossoms, somewhat resembles a torch and, for the further rea- 
son, the resinous stalks burn easily and resemble the Ocote or little torch 
pines of Mexico. 

SHAFTER: Mining town on Cibolo Creek at the east end of the Chinati 
Mountains, 18 miles north of Presidio and about 45 miles south-west of 
Marfa. Elevation 3900 feet. Silver was discovered here by John Spencer 
in 1882 and a mine was opened by Spencer, Lt. John L. Bullis, in com- 
mand of a troop of Seminole-Negro scouts, and General William B. 
Shafter, then a Major in the 9th Cavalry stationed at Fort Davis. The 
latter gave the community its name. There was sub-post of Fort Davis 
at this point in 1878 under command of Col. B. H. Grierson, 10th Cavalry, 
U. S. A. The Mexicans called Shafter La Placuela, Spanish: “The Placer.” 
The mines were abandoned a few years ago and the mill and other build- 
ings dismantled and Shafter is now practically a ghost town. 

BURGESS WATERHOLE: Early name of Kokernot Spring, at Alpine, 
used by John Burgess, Mexican War veteran and one of the settlers of 
Presidio in 1848, as a regular camping place on the Chihuahua Trail 
before the railroad was completed in 1882. Probably camp site of Juan 
Dominguez de Mendoza on January 5, 1684, Dr. H. E. Bolton having 
located it in this vicinity. Also called Charco de Alsate from the chief 
of the Chisos Mountain Apaches by whom Burgess was besieged there 
for several days. Present name from John Kokernot who, with associates, 
established a ranch nearby in 1882 and opened a ditch to carry stock 
water some ten miles from it. Now included in Kokernot Spring State 
Park, donated by the Kokernot Family and administered by Sul Ross 
State Teachers College as a college and community recreation center. 


Samuel Wood Geiser, scientist and historian at Southern 
Methodist University, is always good copy. His contributions 
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to this department have been received for years by the mem- 
bers and readers with much enthusiasm. It is somewhat com- 
forting to hear from him that the Texas Collection has been 
of service in his many-sided inquiries. 


The copy of the July Southwestern Historical Quarterly came yesterday, 
and, as usual, I read it through—every word—before going to bed. Kemp’s 
and Asbury’s articles deserved a lead, and I enjoyed them very much. 
The running articles, of Morton, Garrett, and Winkler are always inter- 
esting; and Barker’s “Plea for More History in Business” hit the spot. 
That makes up abut everything except the “Texas Collection,” which I 
am always eager to read, since it is full of hints and bits of information 
that are provocative. This is a good issue. 


Professor Geiser had a valuable article entitled ‘“Ghost-towns 
and Lost Towns of Texas, 1840-1880” in the Texas Geographic 
Magazine, VIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1944). Lost towns are those 
which were plotted and promoted, but never materialized; ghost 
towns had at least a shadowy existence and some may have 
had considerable significance. There are 1062 primary and 272 
secondary entries, and in that connection Professor Geiser has 
furnished the following corrigenda: 


The following entries should be eliminated: Banquete, Nueces; Butler, 
Freestone; Clayton, Panola; Dalby Springs, Bowie; Elgin, Bastrop; and 
Marion, Guadalupe. Anaqua, Victoria, is misprinted in the paper. Black 
Jack Grove, Hopkins Co., 1861-81, is possibly present Black Oak; Blossom 
Prairie, Lamar should be identified with present Blossom; Brownings, 
Smith with present Browning; Byrd’s Store, Brown, with present Byrds; 
and under Calthrop’s Store, Lamar, the second identification should be 
“Cothran’s Store,” which seems to be the correct spelling. Mature consid- 
eration suggests that the “Lawzenberry, Kerr” of 1861 is nothing other 
than “Zanzenberg, Kerr” of the year 1861, although both were printed 
in the 1862 Texas Almanac. The half-legible script was apparently di- 
versely interpreted by the printer, or the person who prepared the final 
manuscript for the compositor on the Almanac. 


Southern Methodist University has just issued a four page 
folder: Scientific Study and Exploration in Early Texas: A 
Check List of Published Books, Papers, and Notes on the His- 
tory of Science, and Biographies of Naturalists of Texas, Oc- 
tober, 1928 to July, 1944 by Samuel Wood Geiser. The list con- 
tains sixty items and is a remarkable testimonial to Professor 
Geiser’s industry and scholarship. The list will be much used 
by Texas historians, but contains the disquieting information 
that only about twenty copies of Naturalists of the Frontier 
remain for sale. 
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Two new papers recently written by Professor Geiser are: 
“Benjamin Taylor Kavanaugh, and the Discovery of East Texas 
Oil,” Field & Laboratory, XII, No. 2, June, 1944, pp. 46-55, 
portrait; and in the same number ‘“Racer’s Storm (1837), with 
notes on other Texas hurricanes in the period 1818-1886,” pp. 


59-67. 
ww 


The expressions of appreciation of Evetts Haley’s letter in 
the last Texas Collection have been many. For example, Savoie 
Lottinville, Director of the University of Oklahoma Press, says: 
“We have certainly enjoyed the July issue of the Quarterly. 
If anybody has ever thought that the art of letter writing has 
been lost, he will get the facts straight when he reads Evetts 
Haley’s swell piece in the July number.” About a year ago 
Evetts wrote me: “This summer has been a bear, but, thank 
God, it’s about over. I suppose I’ll be hoping for the same with 
winter long before it is gone. But so it goes: Western man was 
never satisfied with the seasons, but he is never satisfied any- 
where but in the West.” The January 8, 1944, storm seems 
destined to become a classic in the western country, and the 
following letter, written while the wind was howling, is a 


vigorous documentary picture. 


JH Ranch 
January 8, 1944 


Dear Bailey: 
I should have gotten a note off to you sooner, but the weather has been 


giving us unadulterated hell, and I have had no time nor inclination, had 
there been time, to think about anything else but the problems that the 
elements have imposed. 

Frankly, I do not see how we can come through this winter. It will be 
one for the book. Yesterday was the worst day I have ever seen. I was 
over at the Ds, our ranch west of here, for several days prior to yesterday, 
and while I rode from early day until after dark on the 6th, and came 
in with frostbitten hands and got the coldest I have been in a long time, 
still it was tolerable. But no man could have lived long yesterday in 
that one, horseback. It was one time I have seen a wind that no matter 
how well dressed you were in Texas cowboy fashion—would actually 
knock the breath out of you when you first turned to face it. It would 
leave you gasping for a little while as though you had jumped into a 
lake of ice water. 

It is a round month tonight since the first bad one hit, and we have 
not been clear of snow since. My country here is very rough, and hence 
was melting off faster than the other ranch, but on the north slopes and 
on the level ground, where the sun just hits and glances off, we have had 
from six inches to a foot ever since Dec. 9. On the 27th we had another 
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foot of snow (I’m skipping a blizzard that gave us an inch on the 22nd 
and left Nita and me stranded in a drift 14 miles from the ranch as we 
came back from a little Christmas shopping), and on New Year’s day 
we had a rain that settled it down and then it froze into a solid sheet of 
ice. We have been out only once in my car, and that was the time I 
parenthetically referred to. We spent the night at a neighbor’s, got in 
next day at noon, and my cowpuncher here at the home place took my 
pickup and went back in that evening to spend Christmas with his mother 
at Borger. He was still there on the 27th, and it was a week before he 
could make it out. Meanwhile I had gotten so nervous about the stuff 
west, at the Ds, where we are trying to winter about a thousand head, 
that I shaped up here so Jimmie and Nita could get by, took a couple of 
horses to have a change if one gave out fighting the snow, and went into 
the other ranch that night. 

Next day I rode into Stinnett, or almost there when a truck picked me 
up on the Highway, and I tied up my horse, mailed some letters, did some 
phoning, and joined about a dozen other ranchmen and farmers at the 
courthouse who were waiting for a couple of girls who work for the AAA 
to come back, open up, and tell them how much cake they could have. 
Everybody was impatient as hell, but the young ladies finally got in from 
a leisurely dinner, opened up, and told us free-born Americans how much 
feed we could have out of two cars that some other government agency 
had decided might be shipped here. Incidentally, the last car that had 
come for this county, and the only one, was stopped at White Deer, down 
on the Santa Fe, about seventy miles by road from here, and in another 
county, and sold out there, partly to Hutchinson County ranchmen and 
partly to the distressed local citizens. Well, we got our dole of feed, and 
I fell back on the trucking facilities of a neighbor to get the stuff out 
near our place. Of course it might have been shipped in last fall, when 
the roads were open and we had time to get it, but that would not have 
been good bureaucratic practice. One car of this stuff came from Memphis, 
Tenn. and I read in the paper that night that that Texas is still shipping 
20% of its production of cake and meal to outside points by orders of 
the CCC. But I haven’t started on this feed story, and it is too big and 
long, so I will have to ring off, with this final observation. Some cake is 
being shipped in from Mexico, and costing the ranchmen $86 at Amarillo; 
our “ceiling” at the mill is about $52. This cake from Memphis cost $66 
in round figures. But, we deserve exactly what we are getting, and old 
mother nature is going to whip the hell out of us until we get a little 
common sense and simple honesty back into our systems. 

Have no way of telling what my losses are. The radio said five inches 
of snow. I figure we had at least six to eight inches here, but as the 
wind must have been from fifty to sixty miles an hour, it stopped only 
in places. I’ll have to quit and get to riding. Will go out horseback to 
the other ranch tomorrow probably, and begin checking up to see what 
we can do there—little of anything except pray for warm days and open 
weather, and my prayers are the poorest substitute for sunshine I’ve 
ever seen yet. 

We are all pretty well. I took the flu Christmas eve; took a dozen doses 
of sulfadiazine and got up next day and went back to work; fever gone 
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but not much ’count. This morning I ate a light breakfast of about half 
a pound of roast brisket, two scrambled eggs, sourdough biscuits and 
gravy, and four cups of coffee, and even if the thermometer says 6 
above, am ready to hit the ball. I can’t tell now about the April meeting; 
looks like I’ll have no time to get anything up because I’m going to have 
to think fast and work hard to try to recoup. I’d like to come. I’ll send 
the dope on Milton’s biography as I can get to it. 
Regards, 
Evetts. 


KK 


Mrs. J. K. Beretta, 404 W. French Place, San Antonio, was 
State Chairman of a Committee on Dedication of the Texas 
Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, which on July 
31, placed a memorial tablet on the historic Vance Home at 
210 W. Nueva Street, San Antonio. The plaque bears the flags 
of the Confederacy and the Republic of Texas, together with 
the U. D. C. emblem, and reads: 


HISTORIC VANCE HOME IN WHICH GEN. 
ROBERT E. LEE WAS AN HONORED GUEST 


This house was erected in 1845 by James Vance, and was occupied 
by him as his home. General Robt. E. Lee was often an honored 
guest in the years 1846-1860. It is now known as the old Vance 
Home. 

In April 1857 the citizens of San Antonio presented General Lee 
with a Texas Flag, as he stood on the Vance Home Gallery. Tiny 
Martha Vance was permitted to ride General Lee’s horse to the gallery 
for the presentation. 

In later years M. D. Vance named her daughter Lee, for the be- 
loved General Lee, and in memory of the event in her young life. 


ERECTED BY THE TEXAS DIVISION, UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY, JEFFERSON DAVIS HIGHWAY COMMITTEE, JULY 1944. 


Speakers for the occasion included Judge Charles W. Ander- 
son, Mrs. I. B. McFarland, and Colonel M. L. Crimmins. 


x* 
Captain Wm. R. Hogan has been out of the country on foreign 


service but has now returned and may be addressed at Wash- 
ington House, 2120 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OO 
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The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently reported: 


With remarkable frequency during this war, two-fisted exploits of our 
Yanks have been reported spearheaded by Texas doughboys or Texas 
Marines or Texas fliers. News accounts leave the impression, which we 
don’t discount an iota, that Texans can find their way into the thick of 
a fight with unerring persistency. The Lone Star doesn’t tarnish. 

So maybe it wasn’t a long horn of coincidence that when the smoke of 
Cherbourg’s assault cleared away an American warship named Texas 
loomed the hero of the day. It was incidental that the captain of the 
U.S.S. Texas hailed from Washington, D. C. He might have come from 
any Cross Roads or Podunk. Just the name, Texas, seems a talisman for 
fightin’ fools. 

If those rangy lads from the cow country sometimes appear a trifle 
cocky about their valor, they come through. On land, in the air, and 
now the Texas Navy. 


w YW 


The following interesting comment on Dr. Charles Seymour’s 
article on Colonel E. M. House comes from John Gould of the 
Wichita Daily Times, Wichita Falls. 


The sketch of Col. E. M. House by Dr. Seymour, in the July Quarterly, 
probably gave rise to wistful thoughts on the part of many readers, who 
would like to believe that other Handbook assignments will be handled 
with the same objectivity and high literary skill. That, of course, is a 
vain hope. You can’t enroll the services of such men for very many of 
the assignments. Even so, it sets a mark for other contributors to shoot at. 

I was especially interested in Dr. Seymour’s handling of the legend that 
grew up around Col. House, as to the master-minding role that he was 
supposed to have had in Texas politics before he became a national figure. 
When his close friendship for Woodrow Wilson first became known, stories 
were printed which portrayed him as a powerful and astute behind-the- 
scenes manipulator of Texas political affairs. He had given Jim Hogg 
some quiet but valuable help, and had been interested in Culberson and 
some others. But the legend, that he needed only to press a button to 
make or unmake a candidate, is out of keeping with both the facts and 
the character of the man. 

Many Texans who were quite well informed about Texas politics were 
puzzled when these stories began appearing. 

The culprit, I am convinced, was Albert Sidney Burleson, then con- 
gressman from the Austin district, later postmaster general in Wilson’s 
cabinet. The Washington correspondents, when they discovered Col. House, 
had to account for him in some way. They went to Burleson to find out 
who this man House was. Burleson, no tyro in politics or in the uses of 
publicity, saw the necessity of a proper build-up for Col. House. He knew 
that his friend and neighbor from Austin was to be among the picture- 
cards of the Wilson regime and that a factual explanation of the relations 
between the two men wouldn’t serve. He gave the correspondents a story 
that was plausible and that put a touch of glamor on House’s earliest 
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life. In other words, he gave them what they wanted. They took the spoon- 
ful of fact and dished up a bowlful of legend. 

Among Texans puzzled by this publicity was Judge R. E. Huff of 
Wichita Falls, Mrs. Gould’s foster-father. Politics was long his avocation. 
He was never a candidate for office, but he had a finger in many a political 
dish, and he was thoroughly conversant with Texas’ political history. He 
was a delegate to the Democratic national conventions in 1912, 1916, 1920, 
and 1932. On the special train to the 1916 convention, he made it a point 
to discuss the folklore about Col. House with other delegates, nearly all 
of whom, like himself, knew their ways around in Texas politics and who, 
like himself, had been puzzled, perhaps irritated, by the stories. They 
gave him to believe that Burleson was probably the man responsible. 

Later, Judge Huff, a man with a singular tenacity of purpose in getting 
at the truth of matters that interested him, undertook an extensive cor- 
respondence with individuals in position to know the facts about Col. 
House. The replies all added up to the same answer—that if the colonel 
had ever been a Warwick or a Hanna it was in a manner so subtle that 
not even his closest friends knew about it, and that Congressman Burle- 
son, with the best of intentions, was the real author of the legend. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Handbook biography of Col. House 
deals realistically with all folklore about him. He was no politician. He 
was simply a man who, when he believed in a cause or a candidate, helped 
in whatever ways he could. 


Ranger Captain Ernest Best, who has been in charge of 
Company E at San Angelo, was transferred in September to 
Company D with jurisdiction over twenty-six South Texas 
counties. For a quarter of a century Captain Best has been 
a distinguished peace officer in the Southwest. The San Angelo 
Junior Historians regret the loss of Captain Best for he had 
become a favorite with the youngsters with stories of his horses, 
particularly “Tony” and “Booger.” No man in Texas knows 
horses better than the Captain. Junior Historians in his new 
district will want to contact him. 


OW 


Dr. Edward Randall, Sr., a life member of the Association, 
died in Galveston, Texas, August 12, 1944. Dr. Randall, a native 
of Walker County, was one of Texas’ most distinguished phy- 
sicians and was called the guiding hand of The University of 
Texas Medical School, of whose faculty he was an original 
member. He served at the Medical School from 1891 to 1929, 
when he became a member of The University Board of Regents. 
At the time of his death he was chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Sealy Smith Foundation. 
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After the battle of Gaines’ Mill, June 27, 1862, Hood’s Texas 
Brigade was a famous outfit among Lee’s troops. One of the 
things the brigade was famous for, aside from its fighting 
prowess, was a large collection of doggerel known collectively 
as the “Texas Bible.” If one of Lee’s men was heard to sing 
any of the verses in this collection, he was tagged at once as 
one of Hood’s Texans. Frank E. Vandiver, Austin, Texas, would 
like to have any information concerning the “Texas Bible.” To 
date Vandiver has found only one verse: 


The race is not 

To them that’s got, 

The longest legs to run, 

Nor the battle to the people, 
Who shoots the biggest gun. 


x 


An article which gives all the significant developments re- 
lating to money in the Republic of Texas is A. O. Thomas, 
“Money of the Republic of Texas,” in The Numismatist, Sep- 
tember, 1944, pp. 775-780. The article is highly recommended 
by Dr. E. T. Miller, well-known authority on Texas money. Mr. 
Thomas is the manager of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company of Amarillo. Members who desire copies of this 
Numismatist may address American Numismatist Association, 
P. O. Box 548, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, enclosing 25 cents per copy 
desired. 

wk 


Mrs. Ula Brockman, County Superintendent of Schools in 
Stephens County, Breckenridge, Texas, lists the following as 
ghost towns of Stephens County: Breckwalker, Curry Pool, 
Crystal Falls, Frankell, Eolian, Leeray, Mid-Kansas, Necessity, 
Parks, Wayland, Gunsight. 


Book Keviews 


Sun in Their Eyes. By Monte Barrett. Indianapolis (Bobbs- 
Merrill), 1944. Pp. 319. $2.75. 


The time period of this book is one of great events and 
ambitious men, revolutions and counterrevolutions, intrigues 
and counterintrigues, duplicities and counterduplicities. The 
American Revolution and the French Revolution were recent 
memories. National liberty and individual opportunity were 
mighty watchwords. This era knew the names of such men 
as Nolan, Burr, Lafitte, Wilkinson, Long, Bean, Kemper, Magee, 
Gutiérrez, Sibley, Shaler, Toledo, Zambrano, Hidalgo — good 
men and bad, soldiers and civilians, priests and buccaneers — 
all with their faces turned to the west and to Texas. They, too, 
had sun in their eyes. 

W. L. George in his Blind Alley, in speaking of the first 
World War, has one of his characters to say, “Everybody 
liked the war except the man who had to fight it.” If this 
English novelist had been speaking of the period with which 
Sun in Their Eyes deals, he could have omitted his conditing 
clause because in those days everybody seemed to enjoy the 
troublous affairs that beset Texas. 

The fires of revolution which began on September 16, 1810, 
when Hidalgo rang the church bell in the village of Dolores, 
spread rapidly to Texas but were soon extinguished. Among 
those Mexican revolutionists who would not despair was José 
Bernardo Gutiérrez, who in high hopes the year before had 
offered to the cause “my services, my hacienda, my life.” Mid- 
summer of 1811 found him on his way to Washington, tem- 
porarily dispirited but still hopeful of Mexican independence. 
On his return he enters the story of Sun in Their Eyes near 
Natchez, Mississippi. His party is attacked by robbers, and to 
the rescue came the hero, Jonathan Kirk, and a group of 
determined men including the well-known historical characters, 
_Augustus Magee and Samuel Kemper. Most of the important 
characters are presented at this point. Don Miguel Salazar, 
the fictional financial backer of Gutiérrez and one of the villains 
of the book, has with him a beautiful Spanish blond, ostensibly 
his niece but in reality his mistress. She rides in a coach, 
resplendent in its silver mountings, which is reminiscent of 
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the beginning of Anthony Adverse, but one will recall that the 
genesis of Anthony was not as legal as a coach. 
At Natchez the heroine appears. She is Cecily Marsten, who 
had left Tennessee with her brother and father, determined to 
reform the drinking habits of the latter. She is almost pretty 
with a few freckles on her nose, frank and friendly and likeable 
with many frontier virtues. 
From Natchez the plot becomes a fabric of many strands. 
The main strand follows the Magee-Gutiérrez Expedition from 
its assembly at Natchitoches to the capture of Nacogdoches, 
the long siege of Goliad, and the tragic finale at San Antonio. 
Into this expedition the author expertly fits Jonathan Kirk. 
He is a young Virginian, restless in his search of land and 
adventure — red-haired, high-spirited, capable in the qualities 
of leadership. The ways of the frontier and the ways of women 
were foreign to him. His frontier problems were soon solved, 
and he becomes the leader of the scouts. His women problems 
are more complicated, but he learns slowly but surely. He 
rides into Texas on the high tide of adventure as a beardless 
youth, full of hope for liberty. He rides out as a mature man, 
more hopeful than ever that liberty will eventually come. | 
The strand of romance winds itself into the entire story. 
Teresa, the Golden One, amorous and interesting girl that | 
she is, has ambitions to occupy a throne in Texas with Salazar 
as her king. And yet she secretly saw much of Jonathan and 
made much of his inexperience. Jonathan’s reactions varied 
from pleasure to disgust. 
As for Cecily, Jonathan looked on her more as a sister; 
however, as he saw her develop under stress and strain, his 
interest in her increased. 
This book has for its author a man who knows his firearms, 
his horses, his history, his men, and there is much evidence 
that he knows his women. This is a book of action. There is 
much of fighting and much of dying. But in this regard the 
author has not done so well as my friend J. E. Grinstead, of 
Kerrville, who writes blood and thunder books with such en- 
ticing titles as When Texans Ride, Texas Ranger Justice, and, | 
best of all, Flaming Guns. | 
So far as I know no man, outside of grand opera, has achieved | 
so high a mortality rate as he. When his last book appeared, — 
I asked him how his characters came out. He replied, “Doctor, 
I killed every one of them except the hero and the heroine, 
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and I crippled them.’”’ And yet, when we consider the type of 
weapons the author had to work with 132 years ago, we 
must admit that he has turned in a very creditable performance. 

The historical knowledge of the author is wide and accurate. 
For example, when a name was chosen for the chief villain, 
it was the name of the man who so brutally punished the 
Texan-Santa Fe prisoners on their memorable march from 
Santa Fe to El Paso, Salazar. Again, when Jonathan and Sal- 
azar fight a duel at Natchez, the logical place was the sand bar 
across the river where some years later Jim Bowie had his 
famous fight which brought him to Texas. No one will com- 
plain that Colonel Augustus Magee dies from the knife of one 
of Salazar’s ruffians, in defense of Jonathan, when history at- 
tributes his death to disease. 

The men and women are introduced in interludes, and this 
is done most skillfully. On the march or in the midst of battle, 
one character after another is presented. These presentations 
are so cleverly made that the thread of the story is not disturbed. 
These characterizations are apt and accurate. This is one of 
the noteworthy features of the book. 

It is gratifying to report that Sun in Their Eyes is clean 
and wholesome. It is pleasantly free from the hogwash and 
bilge water so often introduced to pander to our baser natures. 
When an author stoops to such practices, it may be an admission 
that, like a man who is given to frequent outbursts of profanity, 
his vocabulary is limited or that, like the politician who waves 
the American flag, he is short on material. 

One question might be asked. At the Battle of the Medina, one 
of Arredondo’s officers was a swaggering lieutenant of twenty 
years. Here he learned his first lessons in cruelty which he was to 
practice so successfully later. He was Antonio Lépez de Santa 
Anna. Would the use of this name and debased character later 
attached to it have added solidity and substance to the story? 
Certainly, there are enough real and fictional rogues in the 
book, American and Spanish, without calling on the self-styled 
Napoleon of the West. 

Sun in Their Eyes will find three types of readers. First, 
those who know no Texas history. To them it will be pure 
fiction. They cannot conceive of human heads displayed on 
poles on the plazas of old San Antonio, grim warnings to 
future patriots. Nor will they believe that after the battle 
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of the Medina Arredondo brutally murdered 327 citizens of 
San Antonio. 

The second group of readers will be those with a little 
knowledge of Texas history. They will be uncertain as to what 
is fact and what is not. They may wonder whether Bullard and 
Toledo are real and whether Jess Leeman and Ben Marsten 
are unreal. Many of these readers will want to know. One good 
source of information is Dr. Julia Kathryn Garrett’s Green 
Flag Over Texas. 

The third group, those who have an adequate grasp of Texas 
history, will enjoy the book most. They will appreciate the 
skill and the charm with which the author has blended the 
two ingredients, historical fact and delightful fiction. 

PaT IRELAND NIXON 


San Antonio, Texas 


George Bancroft, Brahmin Rebel. By Russel B. Nye. New York 
(Alfred A. Knopf). Pp. 340. 1944. $3.50 


This is biography, biography as it should be written. 

George Bancroft is remembered nowadays — when he is re- 
membered — as a flamboyant and outmoded writer of history, 
the sort of history our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
read and believed and used in Fourth of July orations. To this 
generation Bancroft has been one of the New England patriarchs 
whose portrait belongs in the familiar panel with the bearded 
faces of Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell. Some may hazily 
recall that he was a Massachusetts politician on the wrong, 
i.e., Democratic, side. Not many have known what sort of 
man he was or what he did when he was not at work on those 
stout volumes of the History; but everyone who has read even 
a portion of the History must have wondered. 

Mr. Nye’s study answers the question: Bancroft was all 
sorts of a man. Son of a pioneer Unitarian minister, grandson 
of an American Tory; Harvard honor man at seventeen; Géot- 
tingen Ph.D. at twenty; he had visited Goethe, Humboldt, 
LaFayette, Byron, and the other early nineteenth century no- 
tables and seen Europe through bifurcated spectacles — one 
lens New England puritanism, the other German liberalism — 
before he returned, with continental beard and affected man- 
nerisms, to institute German thoroughness in tutoring Greek at 
Harvard. One season was enough, for him and for Harvard; 
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he then established Round Hill School, an institution so advanced 
in method that educational reformers marvelled — and the school 
failed. 

Marriage into the powerful Dwight family started him toward 
financial independence at twenty-seven and enabled him to 
escape the school room. First business, next politics, then history 
engrossed him. Politics and history he practiced sometimes al- 
ternately, sometimes concurrently, for sixty years after 1831— 
the one often aiding the other. Bancroft’s was not a single- 
tracked mind. As Nye says, “While he studied for the ministry 
and preached, he wrote poetry. While he taught school he 
preached and wrote criticism . . . dabbled in politics. As his 
political activity grew in importance, he began to write history. 
When he left Round Hill... the pattern of his subsequent 
career was set, and for the rest of his life . . . he was known 
both as the dean of American historical writing and as a shrewd 
political figure in Massachusetts and the nation.” 

Bancroft unquestionably knew more of the actualities of 
American party politics than any other American historian, 
but he did not write of that nor the period of his own political 
activity. His History was of the earlier, therefore grander, 
epoch when Englishmen guided by Providence were planting 
democratic colonies in North America that the United States, 
the hope of the world, might emerge from them. The story of 
America, as Bancroft conceived and wrote it, was-an illustration 
of “the steady march of humanity toward a perfect state.” 
He was voicing, with scholarly trappings, what Americans 
had been believing about themselves and their ancestors for 
a generation. Some later said that Bancroft confused America 
with the Kingdom of Heaven; Whigs suspected that his History 
“voted for Andrew Jackson.” 

Bancroft did not write in order to win Jacksonian prefer- 
ment; but he made sure that the leaders of the party knew what 
he was doing and what Whigs were saying about it. No historian 
in an ivory tower, he delivered the vote on election day and by 
1837 was collector of the Port of Boston and boss of the rising 
party of farmers and mechanics in Massachusetts. Seven years 
later he helped James K. Polk win the presidency and became 
his Secretary of the Navy, then Minister to England. 

The London post brought him in touch with British his- 
torians and men of letters and opened to him British and con- 
tinental archives — which he kept open, with copyists tran- 
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scribing documents for him, for decades. He returned when 
the Whigs took over, not very happy over his diplomatic success, 
but with an Oxford D.C.L. and crates of documents, to devote 
himself seriously to completing the History. For a decade he 
worked eight, ten, twelve hours a day among the greatest mass 
of historical materials any historian had personally accumulated ; 
and by 1860 had completed Volume VIII which brought the 
story to July 4, 1776. 

Secession, war, and reconstruction brought him back into 
politics, first as an anxious observer, then as a diplomat. He 
had always been a Democrat, but he was no Copperhead. 
Lincoln, whom he came slowly to admire, moved too slowly 
toward freeing the slaves, he felt. He helped Johnson write 
his first message to Congress; and Johnson sent him to Berlin 
where he remained until 1874. He negotiated the naturalization 
treaty, brought the Oregon boundary dispute to solution, watched 
—and sometimes advised — Bismarck as he formed the new 
German Empire, and received the homage of German savants 
and officialdom. 

Back in the United States, he settled at Washington where 
he lived on to the age of ninety-one, attending carefully to his 
large estate, finishing his History — revising it for the Cen- 
tennial of 1876, revising it again for the Final Edition, adding 
two volumes on constitutional history — and holding a sort of 
transcendental, democratic court. Successive Presidents of the 
United States, it is said, accepted invitations only from the 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, and from Mr. Bancroft. This elder 
statesman, who had interviewed a Signer of the Declaration 
and who was the first scholarly historian of the United States, 
lived to see the historical profession organized, regimented, 
and supplied at public expense with the facilities he had spent 
a long lifetime and more than $100,000 acquiring. Five years 
before his death, the dean of historians addressed the new 
American Historical Association on history as science. The 
learned young gentlemen agreed with the master’s words: 
history was a science. But to them that meant that it was an 
objective search for facts in order to arrive at a generalization. 
Bancroft thought it meant what he had been doing since 1832: 
analyzing the past to find “proofs of what one already intuitively 
believed.” 

Given Bancroft’s significance in historiography and the role 
his History played in fixing a popular attitude toward the 
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American past (there were twenty-five various editions) ; the 
many facets of his extraordinarily long career ; the part he played 
in intellectual development and political struggles from the time 
of Andrew Jackson to the time of Benjamin Harrison; his 
contributions to formal and informal education, in the populari- 
zation of continental literature and attitudes, and to the de- 
velopment of a tradition of gracious living—and given the 
almost unmanageable mass of Bancroft papers and the abun- 
dance of contemporary comments upon the man and his work — 
it is amazing that the complex and fascinating story of his 
career can and has been told with such simplicity, charm, and 
brevity. 

Mr. Nye, a product of Oberlin and the University of Wis- 
consin graduate school, teaches English at Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science. Is it ironic that 
the definitive interpretation of this Brahmin who was a people’s 
historian and a politician should come from the Middle West 
rather than from the East, and from an English teacher instead 
of an historian? Probably not. Probably it only demonstrates 
that biography is a hybrid that belongs to none of the academic 
categories — and to all of them. Certainly George Bancroft 
would not have wished for a biography done with greater in- 
tellectual honesty, less pedantry, and more lucidity. 

It is a biography that illuminates not merely a man but his 
whole physical and intellectual milieu. In Bancroft’s case that 
is a large territory, chronologically, geographically, intellectual- 
ly, and emotionally. This work is notable not only for its subject 
but for the skill with which Mr. Nye has unobtrusively written 
in what the reader needs to know about diverse topics, the easy 
flow of his complex narrative, and his obviously complete but 
modest mastery of the materials. The man who reads it will 
understand Bancroft; and he will understand the America 
of his grandparents. 

As a job of bookmaking, the volume is a demonstration of 
what can be done, even under wartime limitations. The 350-odd 
pages bulk to about the size of a pre-war 100-page volume; 
margins are narrow; paper thin but tough enough and opaque — 
and the effect is decidedly good. The book invites reading and 
is easy on the eye and light in the hand. 

HERBERT GAMBRELL 


Southern Methodist University 
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Short Grass and Longhorns. By Laura V. Hamner. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press), 1943. Pp. viii + 269. II- 
lustrated. $2.75. 


In Laura V. Hamner’s Short Grass and Longhorns we have 
the result of forceful writing on a subject dear to the author’s 
heart. The halo of passing years, as recorded in the reminis- 
cences of the participants or of their descendants, softens the 
rawness and harshness of the glorious experiences of the “good 
old days” of the fading past. Miss Hamner has evidently delved 
deeply into the lives and experiences of those for whom she 
has great admiration. It is all too obvious that she admires the 
leading characters of this man’s world, but I feel that one of 
her real contributions is in picturing the efforts of the pioneer | 
women to establish homes and civilization in the land where | 
you dug for wood and climbed for water. This book is not a 
history of ranching in the Panhandle in the fullest sense of the 
word, but is rather a series of sketches of many ranches—a 
sort of mosaic, as it were, of region and time. From this re- 
viewer’s standpoint the main value of the book lies in the in- 
dividual chapters of the different ranches and brands, and the 
character studies of the leaders. 

The first chapter, “The Panhandle of Texas in the Seventies,” 
is an excellent product of good writing, and furnishes a vivid 
and colorful picture of life in that area and time. Character 
sketches of the Cator boys, A. G. (Jim) Springer with his tun- 
| nel from corral to dugout, Mose Hays and his wife, Thomas 
and Molly Bugbee, Hank Cresswell, the bachelor cowman, 
“Deacon” Bates, W. C. (Bill) Moore of the LX, “Sir Alfred” 
Rowe, “the Honorable Archibald John” Marjoribanks, Bill 
Curtis of the Diamond Tails, Cape Willingham of the Turkey 
Track, Monchy Russell, and dozens of others enliven the pages 
of this book. They are not to be classed with such cattle barons 
as Goodnight and Littlefield, but each in his own way made a 
valuable contribution to the glamorous history of the Panhandle. 
The author is to be thanked for preserving them for the future. 
The chapters on actual ranching activities of Englishmen, not 
simply putting up the money, are interesting and valuable. In 
' this connection the author commented on rustling, the unfor- 
givable sin in the eyes of native ranchmen, but winked at, if 
not actually condoned, when practiced on resident English 
ranchmen. Exceptionally good chapters cover the history of 
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certain brands, such as LX, Frying Pan, Box T, Mill Iron, V, 
and T Anchor. 

It is presumed that Miss Hamner used all available printed 
sources, such as newspapers and secondary publications, but 
no direct references to them are cited. She gives the names of 
individuals who read the manuscript in its entirety, and a 
number were listed who read the materials for each ranch. Two 
maps and numerous pictures add to the value and attractiveness 
of the book. The University of Oklahoma Press has added an- 
other attractive volume to its growing list of publications. 

J. L. WALLER 


College of Mines 


Dictionary of American Biography. Harris E. Starr (ed.). New 
York (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 1944. Volume XXI (first 
supplement). Pp. 718. 


The first supplementary volume of DAB, a worthy successor 
to volumes 1-20, contains 652 memoirs by 358 contributors, 
and brings the collection to December 31, 1935. Most of the 
subjects died in the period subsequent to that covered in pre- 
vious volumes, but there are a few who died in the earlier 
period. The editor fully realized the difficulty of evaluating 
almost-contemporary figures, but the selection has been well 
done. In thumbing through this volume one encounters but a 
few transient figures. This supplement includes biographies of 
some of the greatest Americans of all times, among them Jane 
Addams, Thomas Alva Edison, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. It 
includes as well some of the accidental great, Anton Joseph 
Cermak and Calvin Coolidge, and some of the notorious, Lizzie 
Borden and John Dillinger. Patrons of a historical journal will 
find useful and of interest the numerous biographies of his- 
torians, among them Ephraim Douglas Adams, James Henry 
Breasted, Walter Lynwood Fleming, and Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. 

Texans as here noted include those born in Texas and those 
who lived and worked in Texas. Wiley Post is the only one 
included who was born in Texas but whose fame was uncon- 
nected with the state of his birth. A number of army officers, 
the most celebrated of them, Arthur McArthur, and the pro- 
fessional reformer, Mary Elizabeth Lease, lived in Texas for 
short periods without making any particular contributions to 
the State. 
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Of the Texas cowboys included within this volume are Andy 
Adams, the most famous of cowboy authors; Will Rogers, who 
punched cows in the Panhandle; and John Benjamin Kendrick, 
the Texas cowboy who became governor of and United States 
senator from Wyoming. 

Law and politics are represented by Thomas Watt Gregory, 
attorney general under Woodrow Wilson; Robert Lynn Batts, 
United States circuit judge; and Joseph Weldon Bailey, United 
States senator. 

Architects included in this volume who did work in Texas are 
Cass Gilbert, who designed the Old Library Building at The 
University of Texas, and John Lawrence Mauran, who designed 
the Rice Hotel in Houston and the Galvez Hotel in Galveston. 

In letters are the iconoclast William Cowper Brann and 
Dorothy Scarborough, author of The Wind. 

Scientists who worked in Texas are the paleontologist James 
| William Gidley, who unearthed a herd of Equus scotti on the 

Great Plains, and the topographical engineer, John James Abert, 
who charted the Panhandle. 

Railroad men include Robert Scott Lovett, who became presi- 
dent of both the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific, and 
William H. Newman, traffic manager for the Missouri Pacific. 

Workers among farmers’ cooperatives are Christopher Otto 
Moser, who was active in Texas, and Charles Simon Barrett, who 
observed such cooperatives in Rains County. | 

The volume includes also two who were not Texans but 
whose work interpreted Texas as well as the region in which 
they worked and who are widely known in Texas; Mary Austin 
and Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 

Among the Texans who wrote sketches are Sam Acheson, 
E. Merton Coulter, A. G. Mallison, David M. Potter, and Charles 
S. Potts. 

ANDREW ForREST MUIR 

Austin, Texas 


Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy. By Charles W. 
Ramsdell. Edited with a Foreword by Wendell H. Stephen- 
son. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press), 1944. 
Pp. xxi + 136. $2.00. 


The extensive Foreword has important explanations about 
this posthumous publication of the initial Fleming Lectures in 
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Southern History delivered at the University of Louisiana in 
April, 1937. It also sketches the academic career and comments 
upon the character of Professor Ramsdell. The frontispiece is 
an excellent photograph of the “Dean” of Southern historians, 
and a comprehensive bibliography of his writings is appended. 

General historians usually give the disparity of military re- 
sources between the North and the South as the decisive cause 
for the defeat of Confederate armies, but that is not a sufficient 
explanation of the complete disintegration of the civilian estab- 
lishment in 1865. These lectures deal with inherent weaknesses 
of the Confederacy and its administrative failures in mobilizing 
the manpower, material, and morale of the home front for 
total war. Confederate officialdom could not envisage the con- 
trols for the immediate social and economic problems entailed 
by the war and, unlike the United States, it could not afford to 
make mistakes. 

There was simply no experience for creating the bureau- 
cratic regimentation necessary to fight a hard war. Southerners 
were, by tradition and temperament, Jeffersonian individualists, 
and from “hillbilly” to governor they were apt to consider . 
intervention from Richmond as capricious and unwarranted. 
Moreover, in the colonial economy of the Old South there were 
few facilities for fabricating the accoutrements of soldiery and 
the apparatus of war. The problem of war production was 
primarily one of paucity of manufactures rather than conver- 
sion of industry. - 

In appraising the internal difficulties of the Richmond regime, 
Professor Ramsdell stated unequivocally throughout the three 
essay-chapters that the greatest weakness of the Confederacy 
was financial. The excessive issues of irredeemable paper cur- 
rency formed the parent evil from which came baneful in- 
fluences on all vital phases of life. Consequent inflation and un- 
controlled prices destroyed the purchasing power of the gov- 
ernment and paralyzed its procurement services, destroyed the 
confidence and security of the people, brought irremediable 
privation and destitution, entailed raiding and plundering from 
their own side, caused desertion in the armies, increased the 
demoralizing sentiment of rich-man’s-war and poor-man’s-fight, 
and contributed to extortion, profiteering, and trading with the 
enemy. Inflation was a central cause of the “fall” of the Con- 
federacy. 
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Ranking next to finances, and associated with it in its “del- 
eterious consequences,” the great scholar listed the transpor- 
tation problem. Southern railroads were inadequate to cope with d 
wartime traffic, even if had they been managed effectively. They 
were unable to move surplus supplies to regions of shortage. 
Food wasted and spoiled at terminals because of lack of wagon 
transport. The inability to replace and repair wornout and 
broken equipment brought progressive deterioration of the serv- 
ices of distribution. This problem was, of course, an exhibition 
of the futility of an agrarian order to provide machines. 

This attractive volume reveals new approaches and suggests 
behind-the-line problems of the Confederacy which need more 
definitive treatment. Finally, it typifies and preserves the Rams- 
dell instructional style, tolerant mentality, and retrospective 
approach to his field of research. There is no chiding of the 
statesmanship of the Lost Cause for its failure to work mira- 
cles, but instead, the sense of futility with which he viewed the 
war. It .was not an “irrepressible conflict,” justified by its 
fruits; it was a costly mistake, attributable to impatient and 
defaulting judgment. Herein former students and fellows may 
again catch his spirit: “I am not one of those who believes that 
everything which happens is for the best.” 

J. HORACE BAss 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Indians Abroad, 1493-1938. By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. Nor- 
man (University of Oklahoma Press), 1943. Pp. xxiii + 248. 
Bibliography, illustrations. $3.00. _ 


Hundreds of volumes have been written about the impact of 
the white man upon the Indian, and of the white man’s impres- 
sions of the Indian in America, but Indians Abroad is devoted 
to the Indian as he appeared to Europeans in their own coun- 
tries, and to his observations on the society he encountered in 
them. Students of United States history learn that Columbus 
took Indians to Spain when he returned from his voyage of 
discovery. The Spaniards regarded the capture of Indian slaves 
as a part of expeditions of discovery and conquest. Many In- 
dians were taken to Europe for the ostensible purpose of serving 
as guides for later expeditions. A few adventurers kidnapped 
Indians to supply the Spanish settlements with slaves. Some 
parties of Indians were carried abroad for the sole purpose of 
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enriching their conductors. Some of the men who carried In- 
dians abroad did so in good faith and as a reward for services 
rendered the early settlers. Two American Indians made dis- 
tinguished reputations as preachers in England and collected 
large sums of money to be used in the advancement of their 
tribes. Cherokee Indians fought with General Walker in Cen- 
tral America; many of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders were Indians 
of the Five Civilized Tribes; many Indians fought in the Philip- 
pine Insurrection; a few were in the Boxer Rebellion in China; 
and the World War took thousands of them abroad. What these 
Indians saw, felt, and did and how they were received in other 
lands is the theme of Indians Abroad. 

Carolyn Thomas Foreman is the daughter of a pioneer judge 
in Indian Territory. She has traveled widely with her husband, 
Grant Foreman, in search of material for her book. Many of 
the interesting accounts she records are based on research car- 
ried on in the archives of London, Paris, Madrid, Brussels, and 
Mexico City. This reviewer is aware of the physical limitations 
imposed upon an author in the preparation of a book, but it 
is unfortunate that more space could not have been devoted to 
individual Indians. More material about fewer individuals would 
perhaps have made more interesting reading than so little about 
so many. But he has no quarrel with the author of such a well- 
documented account. She mentions hundreds of red men who 
in the period indicated crossed the seas. Mrs. Foreman’s book 
may be the starting point for many subsequent studies. She 
herself might very well elaborate some of the interesting per- 
sonalities whom she mentions and with whose background she 
is so familiar. But such elaboration does not belong to this book. 

Indians Abroad is the twenty-fourth book issued by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press in the Civilization of the American 
Indian Series. There is a quite satisfactory index and an im- 
posing bibliography covering twenty-three pages. 

OHLAND MORTON 

Edinburg Junior College 


The Aboriginal Culture of the Cahita Indians. By Ralph Beals. 
(Ibero-Americana 19.) Berkeley (University of California 
Press), 1943. Pp. x + 86; 3 pls., 7 figs., 1 map. $1.25. 


This small volume is an ethnographic account of the pre- 
Columbian culture of the Cahita Indians of northwestern Mexi- 
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co. It is based on early documents, mostly written by mission- 

aries at or shortly after the time of the first white contacts; 

on field work among the surviving Cahita group; and on dis- , 
tributional evidence, for “It may be assumed that traits of wide- 

spread distribution in northern Mexico were also present among 

the Cahita, if they would fit into the known pattern of Cahita 

culture.” p. vi. 

This account is extremely brief and concise, but as complete 
as could be expected of such a reconstruction at this late date. 
Every phase of the culture is touched upon. The presentation is 
entirely descriptive, with a one-page conclusion. The author 
believes: 


In general, the affiliations of the Cahita suggest that they have been 
influenced to some extent from the south, but that the closest similarities 
are with the north. The nature of the parallels occurring may be inter- 
preted either as the result of sporadic interchange over a long period of 
time with peoples as widely separated as the Pueblo or Southern Cali- 
fornians, or as evidence that all the peoples of the area have selectively 
retained and developed elements from an old stratum of culture once exist- 
ing over a wide area of the greater Southwest. To some extent both these 
causes may have been operative, but on the whole the latter interpretation 
seems the most plausible ONG. De TH 


As companion volumes of wider scope, the author, who is 
one of the leading authorities in this field, has written Compara- 
tive Ethnology of Northern Mexico before 1750 (1932), and 
Contemporary Culture of the Cahita Indians (1944). 

GILBERT MCALLISTER 


The University of Texas 


Contributors 


Gene Hollon, “Captain Charles Schreiner, The Father of the 
Hill Country,” resides at Kerrville, Texas, where he is head 
of the social science department at Schreiner Institute. In the 
Navy V-5 program there he served as one of the ground school 
instructors. Gene taught school in various parts of the State for 
seven years before completing his work for the Ph.D. at The 
University of Texas in 1942. He then went to Schreiner. Al- 
though he has been a member of the Texas State Historical 
Association for several years and also has served as a Junior 
Historian sponsor, this is his first contribution by way of 
historical writing. 

Arthur Link, “The Wilson Movement in Texas, 1910-1912,” 
is at present a Julius Rosenwald research fellow at Columbia 
University and may be addressed at 522 International House, 
500 Riverside Drive, New York, New York. Mr. Link taught 
history at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, in 1943 and 
1944. During the past summer he taught in the department of 
history of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, where 
he has completed the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in 
history. 

Colonel M. L. Crimmins, “Elliott Roosevelt’s Visit to Texas, 
1876-1877,” resides at 312 Geneseo Road, San Antonio. Col. 
Crimmins was an original member of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
“Rough Riders.” He has had extensive military service, three 
tours of duty in the Philippines, one in Alaska, and one in Mex- 
ico with General Pershing. He has crossed the Pacific seven 
times and the Atlantic five, and has traveled widely in Europe 
and Asia. Col. Crimmins is a historian of long standing. He 
has published extensively in the Frontier Times, the Army 
and Navy Courier, and the West Texas Historical Association 
Year Book. He has also written for Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, The Spur, Colorado Magazine, Bulletin of the 
West Texas Historical and Scientific Society, Texas State 
Journal of Medicine, The Military Engineer, New Mexico His- 
torical Review, Bulletin of the Texas Archaeological and Paleon- 
tological Society, Journal of American Medical Association, 
Copeia, Bulletin of the Antivenin Institute, and the Military 
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Surgeon. This is his sixth contribution to the Quarterly. Col. 
Crimmins was recently honored with a program by the San 
Antonio Historical Association. 


V. E. Gibbens, “Lawrie’s Trip to Northeast Texas, 1854-1855,” 
is now on leave of absence from the Department of English in 
Purdue University and is serving the Research Laboratories of 
the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio, in 
an editorial capacity. Gibbens has a recently acquired interest 
in Texana growing out of a collection of diaries and data on 
the Lawrie family. He has previously published articles in 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, Indiana Magazine of History, and other 
periodicals. 


John A. Lomax, “A Trip to Texas,” is a distinguished authority 
on Cowboy Ballads, Negro Folk Songs, author and lecturer. 
He was formerly Registrar of The University of Texas, As- 
sociate Professor of English in A. and M. College of Texas, 
Secretary of The University of Texas Ex-Students’ Association 
and editor of its University Record, co-founder of the Texas 
Folklore Society, member of many learned societies, and suc- 
cessful business man. His home is 7456 San Benito Way, The 
House in the Woods, Dallas, Texas. 


Frank E. Vandiver, “Charles A. Kingland: Texan Immortal,” 
of Austin, is an energetic young student of the Confederacy. 


Julia Kathryn Garrett, “Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana- 
Texas Frontier, 1803-1814,” is head of the social science depart- 
ment of Paschal High School, Fort Worth, Texas. 


C. L. Greenwood, “Opening Routes to El Paso, 1849,” may be 
addressed, Box 1005, Austin, Texas. Mr. Greenwood is an avid 
collector of Texana, and an authority on Texas Indians. 


In San Antonio... 
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Commerce 


Established in 1903 by pioneer citizens 
deeply interested in the traditions of Texas 
and in aiding constructively the progress 


and development of this great State. 
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The Steck Company 


has reprinted in facsimile 
many rare and distinctive 
early Texas books. The list in- 
cludes: 


Yoakum’s History of Texas 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion 

Holley’s Texas 

Reid’s Texas Rangers | 

Baker’s Scrap Book | 


Green’s Mier Expedition 


Wilbarger’s Indian Depre- 
dations 


Foote’s Texas and Texans 


Write for complete descrip- 
tive catalog. 


The Steck Company 


Publishers 


AUSTIN TEXAS 


To The Readers of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


We know you like books and we suspect you 
delight in choosing your own. 


We imagine your pleasure in book reading be- 
gins with the pleasure of book buying. 


A leisurely and informal visit to our bookshop 
will reveal hundreds of Texas books, both old 
and new; a goodly number of unusual items 

you may be surprised to find; plus all the 
| obvious books, contemporary and standard. 


If you shop by mail, we are glad to offer a 
| service sometimes more than comfortably con- 
| scientious. If your needs are in special tech- 
nical fields, we shall endeavor to give your 
| requests (for books or information) careful 
attention. Whatever your interest, you may be 
sure we shall take it seriously. 


THE PERSONAL BOOKSHOP 


1330 COMMERCE STREBT. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


File fers Dress 

announces pride 

the publication of 

Independence 
by 

Louis Willy Kemp 
| 


tae 


a limited, aulagraphed edilian 
of 
feve hundued copies. 
Brice ten dollans 


4OF 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


AMERICAN POLITICS at the 
Time of the “TEXAS QUESTION” 


frank van der Linden 


ISTORY leaps into life in this exciting story of a crisis in America’s 

foreign affairs, an epic decision depending upon the result of a 
presidential election. Into the Senate a strong-willed Chief Executive 
hurls a treaty for the annexation of a neighbor republic. Like a time-bomb, 
the issue is tossed about by the politicians who fear it will explode their 
hopes of victory at the polls. Leaders of both major parties denounce 
the treaty, as certain to cause a war; but braver men defy the powers of 
Europe to block American expansion. They seek a leader who will offer 
more than weasel words as his foreign policy; they find him in a law 
office in Tennessee. He is a modest, mild-mannered man; he has not 
aspired to the White House; but he is also bold and determined, unafraid 
of a fight. Only two weeks before his party’s national convention, he 
decides to run for President. He wins the nomination by a surprise attack; 
he wins the election, by the margin of a single state; and America wins 
an empire. 

Twenty-two full page pictures give the reader a glimpse of the 
powerful personalities dominating American politics at the time of the 
“Texas question.” Included are a dozen campaign cartoons which depict 
the bitter battle of the ballots, in a most amusing way. 


The author of Hickory, the publisher of San Antonio— North Caro- 
lina and Texas have combined to bring out a book of rare historical value. 


$2.00 
The Naylor Company PUBLICATION 
DATE 


SAN ANTONIO 
OCTOBER I5TH 


Dark 
e 
ors 


War Coverage 
NEWS 


From every fighting front on every part of the 
world. 


@ By Associated Press Wire News Service 
. . . Seven Days a Week. 


@ By Associated Press Wire-Photos . . . Seven 
Days a Week. 


@ By United Press Wire Service ... Seven 
Days a Week. 


Gathered, transmitted and printed while you sleep. 
The Dallas News Contributes to Your Wartime 
Citizenship . . . In War, as in Peace — “First in 
Texas” With Services Vital to Every Home. 


The Ballas Morning News 


Epochal Events in Texas History 


* 


Here are some of them related in Dr. Rupert Norval Rich- 
ardson’s great book, “Texas, the Lone Star State,” published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


“The production of power,” he says, “was a local industry 
until about 1913, when the Texas Power & Light —— 
constructed a transmission line from Waco to Fort Wo 
and Dallas. Soon small concerns were consolidated, and out- 
lying communities were supplied by high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines radiating from huge plants. Electric power was no 
longer a mono > of the cities; every town and hamlet 
could be served by the ‘high lines.’ Development was — 
rapid after the first World War; it was hastened by the avail- 
ability of oil and gas for fuel and the discovery that — 
could be used for foel to produce electric power. The Texas 
Power & — —— set up its great generating plant on 
= — iver in Henderson County in 1925, using lignite 

‘or fuel....” 


The Texas Power & Light ee is truly a pio- 
neering institution. —built by Texans, manned by 
Texans and dedicated to the upbuilding of Texas. 
Always a og of agricultural and industrial 
development, this Company pioneered rural elec- 
trification of Texas . . . pioneered development of 
Texas’ iron and lignite deposits ... pioneered 
establishment of textile, cheese, and milk proc- 
essing plants and the development of the dairy 
industry. 


In the present war this 
has met promptly and effectively every for 
electric power for the war program without any 
curtailment of service to its regular customers. 
Today, all of this Company’s resourcefulness and 
resources are dedicated to Victory! 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


oA Pioneering Texas Institution 


Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL— MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY — THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Here was born 
America’s Petroleum Industry 


| The first recorded use of American petroleum 
| by the white man is believed to be that made 
| by the survivors of the De Soto Expedition. 


| The tiny handmade ships, making their way 
| westward along the Texas Gulf Coast en route 
to Mexico, were beset by a storm and put ashore 
approximately three and one-half miles west of 
Sabine Pass, Jefferson County, about July 25, 
1543. 


The Gentleman from Elvas — believed to have 
been Alvaro Fernandez —in his chronicle, pub- 
lished in Evora, Portugal, in 1557, wrote: 


| “The vessels came together in a creek, where 
| lay the two brigantines that preceded them. Find- 
ing a scum the sea cast up, called copee, which 
is like pitch and used instead on shipping, where 
| that is not to be had, they payed the bottoms of 
| their vessels with it.” 


| Thus this copee, probably from an asphaltic 
| seepage which persists even to this day, served 
| the useful purpose of making the boats seaworthy 
again. The expedition reached Mexico, and Fidalgo 

Fernandez lived to put on record a priceless bit 
| of American and Texas history. 


| The Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 


Research and Service organization of the 
Texas Petroleum Industry 


The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


PAUL H. BUCK ELLA LONN 

Harvard University Goucher College 
FLETCHER M. GREEN BELL I. WILEY 

University of North Carolina University of Mississippi 
WESLEY F. CRAVEN WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 

New York University Louisiana State University 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE BERNARD MAYO 

University of Texas University of Virginia 


Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the August, 1944, issue (Vol. X, No. 3): 


Some Northern Wartime Attitudes Toward the Post-Civil 
War South. By George Winston Smith. 


A Chapter of Panton, Leslie and Company. By Robert S. 
Cotterill. 


Economic Sectionalism in Georgia Politics, 1825-1855. By 
Paul Murray. 


The Tennessee Whigs and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. By 
Joseph H. Parks. 


William L. Yancey’s Transition in Unionism to State Rights. 
By Austin L. Venable. 


Notes and Documents 


Notes on the Civil War Correspondence of Private Henry 
Tucker. By Hubert A. Coleman. 


Book Reviews Historical News and Notices 


Complete files of Volumes I to IX are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 


A Military Junior College and High School for Boys 


Founded by Captain Charles Schreiner 
The Father of the Hill Country 


The Institute solicits the patronage of parents who 
desire for their sons a thorough academic training 
in either college or high school courses, with the added 
advantage of a closely supervised student life, mil- 
itary training, and close attention to the needs of the 
individual student. 


College courses of study include Engineering, Busi- 
ness Administration, Pre-Medical, Pre-Law, Teacher- 
Training and Academic courses. 


J. J. DELANEY, President KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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(t's my job to serve your ™ 
essential wartime needs 7 

\ today to hasten your motoring } 

pleasures of tomorrow 


| BUY 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
announces the forthcoming publication of 


J. Evetts Haley’s new book 


Charles Schreiner, General Merchandise 
The Story of a Country Store 


This book is to be done in a special limited edition 
by the press of Carl Hertzog in El Paso. Illustrations 
are by the well-known Texas artist, Harold Bugbee. 


Copies of this book may be reserved by members 
of the Association at the special pre-publication price 
of $2.75. All orders at this rate must be post-marked 
on or before midnight of November 15, 1944. It is ex- 
pected that the release date for this book will be on 
or about Christmas Eve, which will be the 75th An- 
niversary of the Charles Schreiner store. Copies may 
be ordered as Christmas gifts; the office will be glad 


to mail out the gift books, enclosing your card. 
Fill in your card now. 
The price after November 15 will be $3.50. 


Send all orders to: THe Texas State Hisroricar 
AssociaTIon, Box 2131, University Station, Austin 12, 


Texas. 
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OT. TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
offers the following items of Texana for sale. These volumes 
may also be secured in connection with membership in the 


Association. 


George Finlay Simmons, Birds of the Austin Region, Central Texas. Large 
8vo. Pp. xlii-387. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, October, 1834-January, 1837. 
Volume III, large 8vo. Pp. xxxv-494. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Seth Shepard McKay (ed.), Debates in the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875. Pp. 471. Buckram. Price delivered: $3.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.00. 


J. Villasana Haggard, Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical 
Documents. 8vo. Pp. 7-198. Buckram. Price delivered: $1.50. ~ 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $4.00. 


Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
Houston. Complete in eight volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: 


$3.25 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.25. The eight-volume set may be purchased for 
$23.50. Eight-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $25.00. 


Charles Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louis- 
iana and Texas. Three volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: $6.50 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $8.00. The three-volume set may be purchased for 
$18.75. Three-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $20.00. 


Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains. 


The Ginn and Company edition, price delivered: $4.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.00. 

Houghton-Mifflin edition, price delivered: $5.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.50. 


Send orders to 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 

University Station 

Austin 12, Texas 


SUR 


The Austin National Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-seven volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
a — which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 


to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

- MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 

achieve these aims of the Association by 

securing at least one new member this year. 

Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of THE QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 
A set may be purchased either on the installment plan 
or for cash on delivery. 
Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number (Single numbers 
for Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 4 are now ex- 
hausted). 
All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLVII) may be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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